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omcc  OP  THE  PRCSIOCNT 


E.A. White  Organization,  inc. 

225  West  34itf  Street 
New  York 

Deoember  24th,  1928 • 


Mr.  T.  Je  Cochrane, 

Local  Advertising  Manager, 
The  News, 

25  Park  Place, 

New  York  City. 


My  dear  Mr.  Cochrane:- 


As  you  know,  we  ran  full  pages  in  The  Nev/s 
on  four  days  of  the  week  of  September  3rd,  advertis¬ 
ing  our  new  development  at  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  • 
These  swivertisements  appeared  in  your  papers  exclusive¬ 
ly. 

As  a  result  of  this  advertising,  enough  people 
came  out  to  see  our  property  over  the  following  weekend 
to  bring  our  sales  for  the  weekend  up  to  the  total  of 
|f306, 000.00. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  response  and  volume 
of  results  we  have  ever  had  from  our  advertising. 


Sincerely 


EAYftE 
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.  .  four  full  pages  in  one  week 
.  .  brought  $306,000  sales 
.  .  of  building  lots 
.  .  from  New  York  News  readers 
.  .  at  a  cost  of  $4200. — 1.4% 

.  .  Buying  power?  Just  match  it! 
.  .  Investigate! 

The  News,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper. 

25  Park  Place,  New  York.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago. 
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\  THE  ii  NEWS 

^  New  York ’s  Picture  Newspaper 


\ 


25  Park  Place,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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JONES  AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS  INCREASE  NET  PRODUCTION 


Scott  “Straight-Unit”  and  “Multi-Unit”  Presses  equipped  with  Jones  Automatic  Tensions 
actually  turn  out  more  production  under  the  same  pressroom  conditions,  because  Jones  Automatic 
Tensions  reduce  the  time  ordinarily  lost  by  roll  changes  and  web  breaks.  Briefly  stated  the  reasons 
for  this  are  as  follows: 

Time  Saved  in  Roil  Changes 

Jones  Automatic  Tensions  make  it  possible  and  practical  to  run  cores  down  at  full  speed  to 
within  a  few  turns  and  then  make  a  sure  and  quick  stop  without  danger  of  losing  any  web.  Also, 
after  the  roll  change,  the  press  can  quickly  be  accelerated  to  its  full  speed  without  any  loitering  on 
the  way,  as  the  operators  are  assured  that  with  the  Jones  Automatic  Tension  on  the  job,  the  new  roll 
will  not  break.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  slow  down  a  press  to  run  down  the  core,  nor  to  “baby” 
a  new  roll  along. 

Time  Saved  in  Web  Breaks 

Jones  Automatic  Tensions  prevent  many  web  breaks  because  of  their  instantly  automatic  action 
in  exactly  adjusting  the  tension  to  the  operating  conditions.  The  number  of  web  breaks  is  therefore 
largely  reduced.  When  a  web  break  does  occur  Jones  Automatic  'Pensions  intake  possible  and  prac¬ 
tical  “red  button”  stops  from  high  speed  without  danger  of  losing  any  other  web.  This  not  only 
saves  time  and  reduces  printed  waste,  but  avoids,  excessive  winding  of  paper  around  cylinders  and 
rollers,  saving  time  in  cleaning  out  the  press.  Also,  Jones  Automatic  Tensions  permit  quick  restarts 
and  fastest  possible  acceleration  to  full  speed  without  danger  of  breaking  webs. 

No  other  tension  device  on  the  market  is  anywhere  near  equal  to  Jones  Automatic  Tensions. 
Any  user  can  demonstrate  and  prove  the  above  statements  at  any  tirhe. 

For  the  greatest  efficiency  insist  upon  having  your  newspaper  ])resses  equipped  with  Jones 
Automatic  Tensions. 


MULTI-UNIT”  or  "STRAIGHT-UNIT”  PRESSES 


CYUNDER  SPEED — 400  R.  P.  M. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  N,  J.,  U.  S.  A, 

CabU  Aadr««>:  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 


Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


1457  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Original  second  class  entries;  Thi  Iousnalist,  March  24th.  1884;  NawsPAPEaDOii.  March,  18*2;  Thi  Foueth  Estate.  March  1st,  1894;  The  Editob  &  Puelishee,  December  7Ui,  1901 
Editob  &  PtJELisKBE  AWB  JovEMALisT,  October  30th,  1909;  Advebtisiwo,  February  7th.  1925;  Editoe  ft  Pueushbe,  May  11th,  1916;  Reyised  entry,  Eoitoe  ft  Poelubee  The  Fooeth  E 
December  3rd.  1927,  at  the  Poet  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3rd,  1879— issued  erery  Saturday  by  The  Editob  ft  ^kisRBB  Cobpawt,  Jamea  Wright  Brosm.  Prei 
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XBiggest 

Advertising  Year 

During  the  year  1928  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  over  19,661,000 
lines  of  advertising. 

This  represents  a  gain  of 
more  than  half  a  million  lines 
over  the  year  1927,  which  was 
the  largest  previous  year  in 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  history. 

This  constantly  increasing 
use  of  the  Herald  Tribune  by 
advertisers  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  growing 
recognition  of  its  worth  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  the 
world’s  greatest  market. 


NEW  YORK 

3<cralb  ^Tribune 


in  its  History 
/or  the  New\brk 

Herald 
Tribu  ne 
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first  and  only 
in  the  a.  m.  in 
America’s  fourth  city 


Whatever  else  Detroit  may 
have,  its  one  common  denom¬ 
inator  of  news  and  information 
when  the  day  starts  is  The 
Detroit  Free  Press.  It  is  De¬ 
troit’s  only  reading  possibility, 
habit,  formula  in  the  best  hours 
of  the  day  .  .  ,  the  only  hour 
of  the  day  when  there  is  a  true 
boyish  eagerness  and  zest  to 
know  what  the  world  has  done 
while  humanity  has  slept. 

q 

Fach  morning  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  goes  to  three  out  of 
four  homes  in  the  most  densely 
populated,  English  speaking 
districts  of  Detroit.  On  Sunday 
its  coverage  is  equivalent  to 
every  other  home  in  twenty-five 
Michigan  counties.  It  offers 
not  only  mass  circulation  with¬ 
out  waste,  but  extreme  high 
visibility  for  advertising 
through  its  make-up  and  edi¬ 
torial  content.  It  is  pointed  at 
the  intelligent  minds  and  the 
good  homes  in  the  market,  but 
has  an  interest  for  anyone  alert 
enough  to  care  whether  the 


trenchant.  It  does  not  slop 
over  nor  mush-up.  It  prints 
facts  as  they  are  found,  and  not 
as  they  might  be  made.  Its 
three  daily  pages  for  women 
exclusively  fits  in  between  the 
morning  get-up  and  the  after¬ 
noon  make-up;  between  the 
baby’s  breakfast  and  his  after¬ 
noon  nap.  Its  financial  pages 
are  the  only  complete  source  of 
daily  business  news  in  Detroit. 
Its  sport  pages,  made  brilliant 
by  Grantland  Rice,  Bullion  and 
Drukenbrod;  its  comics,  famous 
wherever  funnies  are  scanned; 
its  Edgar  Guest,  known  and 
loved  throughout  the  world 
.  .  .  brings  reader-zest  and 

reader-confidence  in  a  sales- ' 
minded  market  without  a  real 
parallel  in  any  city  of  similar 
size  and  make-up  in  America. 

q 

With  its  exclusive,  non-com¬ 
petitive  position  as  a  morning 
newspaper  in  one  of  America’s 


great  markets  it  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance  to  the  astute  and 
alert  merchant  and  manufac¬ 
turer  in  building  sales  totals 
and  sales  prestige.  It  brings  in 
the  customers,  or  delivers  a  full 
quota  of  coupons  and  queries; 
it  delivers  100,000  people  to 
four  model  homes;  it  sets  a 
third  of  the  high  school  pupils 
in  the  Detroit  area  working  on 
an  essay  contest;  it  brings  out 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people  to 
an  Annual-  Field  Day  at  Belle 
Isle.  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  carry¬ 
ing  exclusively  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Walgreen  Drug 
Store  opening  in  the  midst  of  a 
holiday  buying  rush  to  other 
quarters,  it  brought  thousands 
of  customers  and  thousands  of 
dollars,  in  an  event  that  the 
Walgreen  people  say  was  “tre¬ 
mendously  successful  and  equal 
to  the  best  of  our  Broadway 
and  State  Street  openings  in 
Chicago.’’ 

q 

It  makes  no  difference  to  whom 
or  where  you  wish  to  sell  in 
the  Detroit  market  ...  to 
intelligent  people,  to  aristocrats, 
to  Democrats,  Republicans,  to 
the  best  people  of  the  forty- 
two  nationalities  in  the  city,  to 
just  anyone.  The  Free  Press 
offers  coverage,  sales-influence, 
home-influence  and  confidence, 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  inch  per 
thousand  of  circulation,  or  per 
dollar  collected  in  sales  from 
any  form  of  wholesome  and 
sensible  advertising  salesman¬ 
ship. 


world  turns  ’round  or  stops.  It 
is  well  spiced  with  fiction,  fea¬ 
ture  and  fact,  conservatively 
brilliant,  accurate,  pungent  and 


VERREE  & 
CONKLIN,  Inc. 

New  York— Chicago 
LONDON-138  Reet  Sc,  E.  C. 
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NATIONAL 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Detroit — San  Francisco 
PARI5? — 1  Rne  Scribe 


of  Americans  Fifth  Largest  Market 


ELVANI^ 


The  Exclusive  Sun-Telegraph  Market  in  the  Pittsburgh  Trading  Area 


They  choose  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  as  the  ONLY  evening 
K and  Sunday  newspaper  they  want 

They  comprise  45  per  cent  of 
America’s  fifth  largest  market. 
Their  buying  power  is  above  the 
high  Httsburgh  average. 
Sun-Telvania  is  not  a  theoretical 
market.  It  is  as  definite  and 
tangible  as  Pittsburgh  itself.  It  has  a  population 
of  ^10,000  responsive  youthful  people  reading  but 
one  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

And  when  a  community  of  that  size  has  but  one 
such  newspaper  to  re^  and  use  as  a  buying 
guide,  that  newspaper  MUST  be  a  mighty  good 
advertising  “buy.” 


^  ^EET  the  folks  of  Sun-Tel- 
vania  —  the  exclusive 
I  ▼  B  Sun-Telegraph  market 
in  the  Pittsburgh  T rading  Area.  r  '  1 

They  live  in  a  city  within  a  city — 

a  market  within  a  market — yet 

a  city  and  a  market  by  itself —  * 

definitely  divorced  from  the  re-  . 

maining  part  of  the  Pittsburgh 

Trading  Area  by  the  newspaper 

these  people  read  through  preference  alone. 

There  are  840,000  folks  in  Sun-Telvania — modem, 
youthful,  buying  people,  who  live  well  and  have 
money  to  spend. 

They  differ  in  station,  they  differ  in  desires,  they 
differ  in  race  and  creed,  ^t  they  are  alike  in  the 
one  thing  that  classifies  them  as  Sun-Telvanians. 


A  Word  About  Coverage 

Tht  iombintd  timiUtiom  et  both  ntt- 
■nng  ntwtptprt  do  not  o0n  100^  toon- 
tat  o!  tht  Pittibargh  mttkH.  Th*  Sun- 
Tilignph  (Evtnino  tni  Sundty)  coottt 
4f'/f  oi/  it  tiont.  Pittibargh  it  t  TWO- 
ntanptptr  town  tni  tht  San-TiUgttgh 
it  ONE  o!  Ibt  ptptrt  to  bt  uttd. 


Where  Buying  Power  is  High 

In  StwUUtg, '  Cottopolit  Htightt  tnd 
othtt  "Golden"  tubarbt,  Iftir  ‘Pitti- 
burgh  Sun-Ttltgrtph  Ittdt  ill  tvi- 
ning  tnd  Sundtg  tompetitor  bg  t  wide 
mtrgin.  When  buying  power  it  high, 
the  Sun-Ttltgrtph  u  tbt  Imioiilt 
ntwiptptr. 


Telcgpapi^ 


National  Advertising  Representatives,  PAUL  BLOCK.  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANQSCO 


ONE  OF  THE  TWENTY  EIGHT  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BY  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  MILUON  PEOPLE 
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“CNE  OF  THE  GREAT  MIRACLES 
OF  NEWSPAPER  MAKING” 


BrynMawr.Merion.Cvnwyd.Rad* 
nor,  Obcstnut  Hill.  Close-lying 
suburbs  of  Phila(lel{>hia.  Homes 
of  wealth;  steeped  in  tradition. 
In  these  fine  suburbs  The  Bulletin 
sells  as  many  copies  as  there  are 
homes. 

The  Bulletin  growth  has  been  a 
nualicy  growth,  spread  over  a 
tnird  of  a  century.  Today  scarcely 
a  home  among  Philadelphia’s  six 
hundred  thousand  is  without  its 
dail  y  copy  ofThe  1:  vening  Bulletin. 


WHEN  a  newspaper  that  has  sel- 
tioin  an  extra  ;  never 

ofTert'd  a  premium  or  held  a  circu¬ 
lation  contest  : 

— that  docs  not  spread  hold  head¬ 
lines  across  its  front  pa^e ;  never 
r<‘sorts  to  lurid  writing  or  sensa¬ 
tional  display — 

^  hen  such  a  newspaper  grows  to  l>e 
hy  far  the  largest  in  the  eity — one 
of  the  greatest  in  America  —  and  is 
read  alike  in  great  mansions  and 
small  homes  — 

This  —  they  call  a  miracle  of  news¬ 
paper  making. 

Thirty-three  jears  ago  The  Evening 
Bulletin  set  up  certain  standards  of 
newspaper  making.  Shunned  sensa¬ 


tionalism  and  artificial  circulation 
methcMls. 

Men  of  affairs  learned  to  depend 
upon  it  for  accurate  news. 

From  a  few  thousand  circulation 
among  the  better  homes.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  gradually  grew  to  more  than  a 
half  million  daily. 

ithout  a  single  inilucement  other 
than  the  merit  of  the  newspaper. 
Just  a  slow,  steady  growth  down  the 
avT»nue  of  years,  like  the  growth  of 
most  quality  products. 

A  newspaper  which  inspires  such 
confidence  in  its  news  columns, 
gives  an  extra  value  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  ....  a  value  which  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  sincerity  and 
to  the  force  of  his  message. 
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The  Eveoio^  Bulletin,  in  192I> 
carried  more  individual  retail  (ton 
advertisementf  than  all  other  Phfl- 
adelphia  newspapers  combinaa: 
led  all  other  newspapers  in  l*tt‘ 
4$nd  national  advertising  liueogl 
and  in  individual  classified  sdver 
tisements,  —  although  publisbM 
only  six  days  against  seven. 
Philadelphia  business  men  plact 
their  confidence  and  their  adver 
tising  in  The  Bulletin.  Tell  then 
your  story  through  its  columaa 
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OEkning  'Pulltlin 


Detroit  Office:  321  I.afgyette  Boulevard 
San  Francisco  Office:  681  Ma^et  Street 

Copyright,  19Z9,  Bulletin  Co. 


City  Hall  Square 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  Office:  247  Park  Avenue 
Chicago  Office :  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
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tUASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  10.— The 
"  present  method  of  contact  between 
•he  President  of  the  United  States  and 
he  people  through  the  press  could  be 
jratly  improved  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ajority  of  Washington  correspondents. 

President-elect  Herbert  Hoover  could 
iccomplish  much  for  himself  and  the 
ress  in  improving  the  present  system  of 
^tting  the  views  of  the  President  be- 
iore  the  people  through  the  occasional 
anferences  with  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  they  believe,  if  the  existing 
svifem  is  “liberalized”  in  two  or  three 
tspects. 

The  President-elect  will  be  approached 
» this  score  by  several  of  the  Washing- 
son  correspondents  who  know  him  best 
before  he  takes  office  on  March  4. 

Only  a  handful  out  of  the  three  or 
lour  hundred  newspaper  writers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  maintain  a  contact  with  the 
White  House  believe,  however,  that  the 
President  should  be  subjected  to  free 
questions  and  answers.  To  permit  the 
President  to  be  quoted  freely  by  a 
coup*':  hundred  newspaper  men,  less  than 
1  dozen  of  whom  use  regular  shorthand, 
it  is  agreed,  would  be  disastrous  all 
JTound  and  could  not  survive  the  second 
conference. 

The  three  principal  changes  suggested 
in  the  present  system  of  having  the  cor¬ 
respondents  submit  written  questions  to 
be  answered  by  the  President,  if  he  de¬ 
sires,  in  his  own  words  but  not  for 
quotations,  are: 

1—  Have  the  President’s  answers  to 
vritten  questions  taken  down  by  a  steno¬ 
grapher  and  copies  made  immediately 
available  so  that  the  newspaper  men 
present  could  verify  their  recollections 
or  fill  in  a  word  or  phrase  which  may 
bare  been  indistinct.  These  replies  to  be 
quoted  or  not  at  the  wish  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent 

2—  On  occasion  when  the  President’s 
vitws  on  some  tremendously  important 
question  are  desired  and  he  wishes  to 
Bake  his  views  emphatically  known  have 
the  President  make  a  verbal  statement 
covering  the  matter  fully  and  copies 
Bade  available  so  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  misquotation. 

_3 — Mr.  Hoover  should  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  he  put  into  effect  while  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  talk  freely  with  the 
correspondents,  it  being  quite  well  under- 
•tood  by  those  present  that  answers  to 
•wne  questions  were  for  direct  quota¬ 
tion,  others  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
>ource  of  information,  and  other  replies 
limply  for  information  of  the  listeners 
Bid  not  to  be  used  for  publication. 

The  correspondents  in  Washington  for 
cot-of-town  newspapers  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  the  system  now  ob¬ 
served  by  President  Coolidge,  which  is 
^  same  as  followed  by  President  Hard- 
BR.  and  a  modification  of  the  free  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  plan  permitted  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  by  all  odds  prefer- 
•Ne  to  the  plan  in  effect  under  the 
Roosevelt  administratioa 

Then  a  half  dozen  of  the  Colonel’s 
hvorites  obtained  scoop  after  scoop 
^ile  the  others  were  unable  to  “break” 
■to  the  White  House. 

There  was  one  hazard  in  this  system 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Correspondent,  Eoitob  &  Publishn) 

for  the  “favorites”  however.  If  the  should  be  permitted  to  state  a  different 
Colonel’s  quoted  utterance  proved  un-  view  of  the  question  the  next  day  Tf  the 
popular  with  the  people  he  promptly  re-  original  view  proved  unpopular  or 
pudicated  all  responsibility  for  it  and  inimical  to  the  national  welfare. 


Pretident<elect  Herbert  Hoover  being  interviewed  by  members  of  the 
Washington  corps. 


left  the  author  of  the  story  unhappily 
discredited. 

Those  not  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
present  plan  hesitate  to  encourage  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  system  of  the  Roosevelt 
period  when,  gossip  has  it,  the  most 
liberal  quotations  of  the  day  by  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  were  obtained  in 
the  early  morning  while  the  Colonel  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  barber. 

The  present  plan  of  having  the  Presi¬ 
dent  receive  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  twice  a  week,  once  morning,  once 
afternoon,  for  conferences,  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  Before  then 
Presidents  had  a  few  “pets”  who  obtained 
exclusive  interviews  or  occasionally  some 
correspondent  through  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  or  by  high  recommendation  from 
friends  got  a  talk  with  the  President. 

But  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  man  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  carrying  his  viewpoint  to  the 
people  directly,  had  no  fear  of  bright- 
minded  reporters,  and  could  always  in¬ 
stantly  express  his  thoughts  clearly, 
agreed  to  a  plan  for  permitting  the  cor¬ 
respondents  to  interview  him  twice  a 
week.  White  House  conferences  were 
the  real  thing  in  the  Wilson  days,  and  he 
“broke”  many  important  stories  without 
being  questioned  in  advance.  If  report¬ 
ers  missed  Mr.  Wilson’s  exact  words  the 
official  stenographer  had  standing  orders 
to  furnish  them  instantly  upon  request. 

President  Harding  found  himself  un¬ 
able  to  “carry  on”  like  W'ilson  against 
catchy  questions  by  the  nimhle-witted 
correspondents.  After  some  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  put  him  in  a  serious  hole 
two  or  three  times  he  issued  orders  that 
thereafter  all  questions  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  with  the  signature  of 
the  inquirer.  President  Coolidge  has 
continued  the  Harding  system. 

There  is  no  suggestion  from  any 
quarter  that  the  President  should  not 
maintain  the  full  right  to  speak  without 
being  quoted.  It  is  alto  agreed  that  he 


J.  Fred  Essary,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club 
favors  the  present  system  but  hopes  Mr. 
Hoover  will  “liberalize”  it  by  following 
the  system  he  observed  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  Whife  House  press 
conference  even  under  the  conditions 
now  imposed  by  the  President,  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  decideelly  disadvantage¬ 
ous  to  the  press,”  said  Mr.  Flssary.  “I 
hope  they  will  be  continued  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  I  hope  alse  he  will  liberairze 
them,  if  that  is  the  word.  To  my  mind 
he  can  best  do  this  by  abolishing  the 
written  inquiry,  thereby  permitting  us  to 
interrogate  him  verbally  and  directly. 
This  would  insure  a  fuller  and  freer 
view  of  what  is  in  the  presidential  mind. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  Mr. 
Hoover  will  ever  be  so  unsure  of  him¬ 
self  that  he  could  be  tripped  up,  in 
answering  a  verbal  question,  as  was  Mr. 
Harding  on  a  notable  occasion.  The 
Hoover  conferences  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  representatives  of  the  press  and,  I 
assume,  Mr.  Hoover  himself.  They  were 
free  and  easy  and  often  developed  into 
an  exchange  of  views,  as  well  as  secre¬ 
tarial  outgiving  of  news.  The  new 
President  could  not  do  better  than  follow 
the  line  he  took  with  the  press  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.” 

Russell  Kert,  correspondent  of  the 
Birmingham  Nnvs,  and  president-elect 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  holds  views 
quite  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Essary. 

“If  Mr.  Hoover  will  continue  when  he 
becomes  President  the  code  he  devi.sed 
about  three  years  ago  for  his  open  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  press  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  there  should  be  greater  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  White  House  confer¬ 
ences,”  Mr.  Kent  said.  “Under  this  plan, 
both  questions  and  answers  were  verbal, 
and  the  replies  were  classified  by  Mr. 


Hoover  into  tliree  divisions:  1,  for 
quotation,  direct  or  indirect ;  2,  for  use 
if  desired  but  without  being  attributed 
to  the  source  of  the  information ;  3,  for 
background  only  and  without  publication. 
The  value  of  the  first  and  second  is 
obvious.  The  value  of  the  third  is  that 
confidential  information  may  enable  a 
corresiKuident  to  avoid  writing  error. 

“TTiie  success  of  this  plan  depends 
largely  uix)n  the  newspaper  writers  them¬ 
selves.  There  must  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  code. 

'T’ersonally,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
using  information  obtained  at  the  press 
conferences  with  President  Coolidge,  and 
without  stilt.  My  criticism  has  been 
against  the  small  number  of  subjects 
covered  in  the  conferences,  and  not 
against  the  restrictions  as  to  manner  of 
use.  Observation  leads  me  to  conclude 
there  is  considerable  argument  on  the 
side  of  public  officials  in  offices  of  grave 
responsibility  in  the  old  controversy  over 
to  quote  or  not  to  quote  in  general  press 
conferences  attended  by  men  of  varying 
degrees  of  training  and  temperament.” 

Theodore  Joslin,  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  located  in 
the  state  that  Mr.  Coolidge  calls  "home,” 
and  who  enjoys  a  closer  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  President  Coolidge  than 
most  of  the  other  Washington  newspaper 
men,  believes  the  White  House  confer¬ 
ences  could  be  improved  if  the  President 
occasionally  permitted  the  correspondents 
to  quote  him  on  such  subjects  as  he 
wishes  to  “get  over”  to  the  people,  with 
the  limitation  that  the  President’s  words 
be  taken  from  stenographic  report  to  pre¬ 
vent  error  in  transcribing  or  bad  hear¬ 
ing.  As  Mr.  Joslin  has  discus.sed  this 
subject  several  times  with  President 
Coolidge  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  his 
expressed  opinions  on  this  subject  arc 
rather  similar  to  those  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Joslin  said : 

“It  is  my  offinion  that  the  White 
House  press  conferences,  if  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  have  served  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  These  conferences,  as  held  by 
Presidents  Wilson,  Harding  and  Cool¬ 
idge,  have  made  information  available 
that  otherwise  could  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  They  have  given  the  executive 
an  opportunity  to  get  his  views  before 
the  country,  and,  particularly  uivler  Mr. 
Coolidge,  have  not  only  provided  the 
press  with  “spot  news,”  but  have  given 
the  correspondents  attending  the  confer¬ 
ences  ideas  for  subjects  that  could  be 
developeel. 

“Although  the  retiring  President  has 
never  had  newspaper  experience,  he  un¬ 
consciously  has  assumed  the  role  of 
‘managing  editor.’  His  conception  of 
the  conferences  has  been  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents  did  not  come  to  the  White 
House  merely  to  write  what  he  might 
have  to  say.  Rather  he  has  been  of  the 
opinion  that  they  desired  ‘background’ 
and  that  they  appreciated  ‘tips’  he  might 
be  able  to  give  them  regarding  subjects 
that  could  be  developed  in  other  branches 
of  the  Government. 

“I  appreciate  there  has  been  objection 
■rto  reference  to  'the  presidential  spokes¬ 
man’  and  that  some  correspondents  be¬ 
lieve  they  should  be  permitted  to  quofe 
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the  clucf  executive  directly.  Personally, 
I  believe  the  President  should  not  be 
quoted  on  everj^hing  he  has  to  say.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  President  himself 
should  decide  on  the  policies  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  for  the  conferences  mean  as  much 
to  him  as  to  the  correspondents  and  are 
his  ‘show,’  not  theirs. 

“The  ccxiferences,  I  believe,  could  be 
improved  if  the  President  occasionally 
permitted  the  correspondents  to  quote 
him  in  the  first  person  on  such  subjects 
as  he  has  decided  in  advance  to  discuss 
and  particularly  when  quotation  would 
cause  no  embarrassment.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions,  however,  the  quotations  should 
be  made  from  a  stenographic  report 
rather  than  from  hastily  scribbled  notes 
into  which  errors  might  creep. 

“To  insist  that  the  President  be 
quoted  on  everything  he  says,  and  at  the 
whim  of  any  news{>aper  man,  would  be 
unfair  to  him  and  would  be  a  mistake 
that  almost  inevitably  would  result  in  the 
discontinuance  of  the  conferences.  Re¬ 
ports  are  current  that  President-elect 
Hoover  does  not  intend  to  continue  the 
conferences.  I  trust  that  the  reports  are 
without  foundation.  The  press  needs  the 
conferences.  The  President  needs  them 
even  more. 

And,  above  all,  the  public  b  entitled  to 
the  information  the  conferences  produce.’’ 

Among  those  who  believe  the  present 
system  is  satisfactory,  but  might  be 
somewhat  “liberalized”  or  improved  in 
some  slight  respects  are  Carter  Field, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ashmun 
Brown,  correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Journal  nad  Evening  Bulletin;  Louis 
Ludlow,  correspondent  of  the  Columbus 
Disl>atch  and  Carl  D.  Ruth,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Cleveland  News. 

Mr.  Ludlow,  who  after  20  years  as  a 
Washington  correspondent,  was  recently 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  from  Indiana,  thinks  the  White 
House  spokesman  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

“1  am  going  to  stand  up  for  the  White 
House  spokesman,”  said  Mr.  Ludlow. 
“He  is  as  much  an  institution  of  the 
national  capital  as  the  supreme  court,  the 
Washington  monument  or  the  lobby,  and 
as  one  who  has  basked  and  blossomed  in 
the  warmth  of  his  radiant  personality  I 
object  to  tearing  him  down.  I  can  see 
no  legitimate  objection  to  the  spokesman 
and  I  am  convinced  he  performs  a  useful 
function.  He  combines  the  real  and  the 
mythical  in  a  way  that  gives  much  satis¬ 
faction.  As  long  as  everything  goes 
smoothly  in  the  matter  of  giving  out 
White  House  news  he  is  real,  but  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  flareback  he  can  trans¬ 
form  himself  into  a  myth  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  The  President  can  say  ‘T 
know  him  not’  and  it  is  all  right  with 
the  spokesman.  Smitten  on  one  cheek, 
he  executes  a  rapid  about-face  and  whirls 
the  other  cheek  within  hitting  range. 
He  cannot  sue  or  be  sued,  habaes  corpus 
cannot  touch  him  and  he  is  immune  from 
quo  warranto.  With  all  of  these  at¬ 
tributes  and  a  cat’s  nine  lives,  besides, 
he  makes  an  ideal  buffer  between  the 
President  and  the  reading  public.  Jest¬ 
ing  aside,  this  legendary  personage  makes 
it  possible  for  the  President  to  express 
what  is  in  the  executive  mind  without 
being  held  accountable  if  anything  should 
go  wrong.  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
spokesman  performs  a  real  service  both 
to  the  President  and  to  the  newspapers 
and  I  cannot  see  how  the  existing  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  improved  upon.  ’ 

Carter  Field,  chief  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune  bureau  said: 

“While  there  are  many  objections  to 
the  White  House  spokesman  system,  due 
chiefly  to  utter  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  rules  governing  it  save  by  occasional 
scolding,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  what 
precede  it,  and  is  a  good  deal  better 
than  any  substitute  arrangement  of  which 
I  have  heard. 

“To  have  the  President  submit  to 
questioning  by  newspaper  men,  with  full 
permission  to  them  to  write  whatever 
they  remember  his  saying,  would  simply 
mean  that  the  conferences  would  become 
so  futile  that  either  the  reporters  would 
stop  attending  thenv  or  the  President 
would  stop  wasting  his  time  twice  a  week. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Secretary 


of  State,  who  for  virtually  the  same 
reasons  as  govern  the  President  in  exer¬ 
cising  the  present  caution  applies  the 
same  rules  as  to  quotation. 

“Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  can  afford  to  permit  them- 
selv«  to  be  quoted  in  a  wide  variety  of 
versions  of  opinions  on  delicate  ques¬ 
tions.  This  applies  not  only  to  foreign 
affairs,  but  to  legislation  pending  at  the 
time,  political  organization  fights,  and  in 
fact  to  almost  every  subject  on  which 
the  President  might  be  questioned.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  one  agrees  with  the 
two  preceding  sentences  or  not,  the  fact 
is  recognized  that  there  i.s  not  the  slightest 
probability  of  Mr.  Coolidge  or  Mr. 
Hoover  going  that  far. 

“So  the  question  really  is — do  the 
newspapers  want  the  White  House  con¬ 
ferences  abolished  ?  There  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  considerably  more  scoops  if  they 
were,  but  on  the  whole  there  would  hie 
a  great  deal  less  news  printed.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  gives 
the  President  a  vastly  enhanced  power 
for  propaganda  for  his  side  of  every 
question,  but  has  such  an  advantage  over 
opponents  in  this  respect  anyhow  that  a 
change  in  the  system  could  have  no  ma¬ 
terial  effect  on  the  results.  It  would 
merely  change  the  channels  through 
which  the  news  was  transmitted,  leaving 
the  newspaper  men  who  printed  the  stories 
out  on  far  thinner  limbs  than  they  are 
under  the  present  system.  It  might  easily 
revert  to  what  the  condition  was  under 
President  Roosevelt,  when  he,  according 
to  traditions  here,  handed  his  news  to  a 
limited  number  of  correspondents  whom 
he  could  trust  not  to  betray  the  source 
of  their  information,  should  they  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  to  set  forth  exactly  as  he 
wanted  it  the  ideas  he  wanted  to  reach 
the  public. 

“That  system  was  pretty  hard  on  rival 
correspondents  not  enjoying  his  confidence 
or  esteem.  A  perusal  of  ‘Talks  with 
T.  R.’  by  that  very  able  newspaper  man, 
John  J.  Leary,  might  change  a  good 
many  minds  as  to  the  wisdom  of  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  old  system.” 

A  change  in  the  present  system  that 
would  result  in  the  President  being 
directly  quoted  would  shortly  result  in 
“cann^  news”  from  the  White  House 
and  eventually  destroy  the  personal  con¬ 
tact  of  Washington  correspondents  with 
the  President,  in  the  opinion  of  Ashmun 
Brown,  correspondent  of  the  Providence 
Journal.  Mr.  Brown  said: 

“I  regard  the  present  plan  as  much 
more  satisfactory  than  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

“If  the  correspondents  insist  upon 
direct  quotations,  can  any  one  doubt  ^at 
presently  the  whole  thing  will  resolve 


itself  into  the  frequent  issue  of  formal 
statements  and  ‘canned  news’?  And  then 
we  would  be  as  bad  off  as  in  the  days 
when  there  was  no  personal  contact  with 
the  President,  or  in  the  later  days  when 
the  only  real  White  House  news  came 
through  the  few  correspondents  who  were 
Presidential  pets  and  known,  in  their 
time,  as  the  white-haired  boys. 

“No  President  can  afford  to  risk  being 
quoted  directly  on  off-hand  answers  to 
a  variety  of  questions.  I  think  we  should 
not  expect  him  to.  We  talk  confidentially 
with  cabinet  officers  and  with  senators, 
Borah  notable  among  them,  and  do  not 
quote  them  except  by  direct  permission. 
We  should  be  as  fair  with  the  President 
“Much  of  the  present  controversy  is 
the  result  of  misunderstanding.  In  the 
beginning  our  agreement  with  President 
Cwlidge  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
with  President  Wilson  and  President 
Harding,  namely,  that  there  should  be 
no  direct  or  indirect  quotation.  That 
agreement  never  has  been  changed.  In 
the  Coolidge  administration,  however, 
certain  writers,  wifh  no  authority  for 
making  a  change,  created  out  of  their 
imagio^tions  a  ‘W'hite  House  Spokesman’ 
as  a  device  for  using  indirect  quotations. 
W^en  President  Coolidge  was  asked  if 
this  was  not  a  violation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  he  said  it  was,  and  I  think  he  was 
correct. 

“I  like  the  present  system,  because  it 
gives  everybody  an  equal  chance.  The 
‘white-haired  boy’  scheme,  of  course,  is 
one  which  serves  the  President  best,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  assured  of  favorable  reporting 
and  interpretation.  Likewise  the  system 
of  formal  statements  is  helpful  to  him. 
But  both  are  against  the  interests  of  the 
correspondents  as  a  whole  and  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Hoover  refrains  from  adopting 
either.” 

The  present  bi-weekly  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  President  and  the  correspond¬ 
ents  could  not  be  improved  upon  to  the 
advantage  of  either,  Carl  Ruth,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Cleveland  News,  asserts. 

“If  Mr.  Hoover  continues  relations 
with  the  press  on  the  same  basis  that 
have  been  established  by  Presidents 
Harding  and  Coolidge,  Washington  news¬ 
paper  men  will  have  no  comfdaint,”  said 
Mr.  Ruth.  “I  do  not  know  how  the 
regular  bi-wcckly  conferences  at  the 
white  House  could  be  satisfactorily 
changed. 

“The  rule  that  the  President  must  not 
be  quoted  is  sound.  Any  President 
would  immediately  find  himself  in  serious 
trouble,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  should 
he  permit  his  off-hand  replies  to  be 
broadcast  verbatim.  And  the  newspaper 
men  would  have  their  share  of  trouble 
too.  I 
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“The  purpose  of  these  conferences  from 
the  beginning  has  been  to  supply  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  with  a  background 
of  information  about  the  administration’s 
program  and  policies.  It  is  desirable  for 
the  President  to  speak  freely  and  con¬ 
fidentially,  not  to  make  spot  news  or  to 
puUish  his  views,  but  to  enable  the 
writers  to  know  the  facts.  Despite  the 
hypercritical  comment  of  some  persons, 
the  press  conferences  as  now  conducted 
serve  this  purpose  well.” 

The  making  available  of  a  stenographic 
report  of  what  the  President  said  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  conference  would 
be  a  help  all  around ;  but  except  for  that 
Charles  S.  Hayden,  correspondent  of  the 
Fort  fVorth  Telegram,  believes  the 
present  system  is  all  right  and  that  the 
President  is  entirely  within  his  rights 
in  not  allowing  quotation  of  his  remarks. 

“Contrary  to  the  opinion  which  I  sur- 
mise  is  graerally  held  by  other  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Washington  I  see  neither 
incongruity  nor  impropriety  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  mainuining 
a  sort  of  anonymity  in  his  contact  with 
newspaper  reporters  stationed  here,”  said 
Mr.  Hayden.  “The  purpose  of  the  semi¬ 
weekly  conferences  at  the  White  House, 
as  I  have  understood  them,  is  to  afford 
opportunity  for  newspaper  men  to  learn 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Chief  Executive  on 
such  matters  of  news  interest  as  he  is 
willing  to  discuss.  While  the  term 
‘official  spokesman’  has  been  the  object 
of  much  ridicule  it  serves  adequately  for 
the  purpose  designed  and  certainly  de¬ 
ludes  no  one.  I  do  not  think  newspaper 
men  arc  justified  in  seeking  the  privilege 
of  quoting  the  President  directly,  unless 
he  specifically  authorizes  it,  and  then  the 
best  interests  of  all  would  be  conserved 
if  the  thing  he  has  to  say  is  reduced  to 
writing  and  issued  as  a  statement.  I 
have  but  one  suggestion  to  make  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  The  stenographic  record 
of  just  what  the  ‘official  spokeman’  may 
have  said  in  response  to  a  given  inquiry 
should  be  made  available  so  that  a  corre¬ 
spondent  present  at  the  conference  could 
verify  his  recollection  or  fill  in  a  word 
or  phrase  which  may  have  been  indis¬ 
tinct.  To  my  own  knowledge  the  loss  of 
a  word  or  two  has  chang^  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  idea  which  the  President 
was  seeking  to  convey.” 

H.  E.  C.  (“Buck”)  Bryant,  for  about 
20  years  with  the  New  York  World 
bureau,  longs  for  a  President  who  will 
restore  the  freedom  of  question  and 
answer  for  quotations  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  inaugurated. 

“President  Woodrow  Wilson  started 
the  White  House  conference  to  accom¬ 
modate  representatives  of  the  press,”  said 
Mr.  Bryant.  “As  the  correspemdents 
took  their  positions  about  him  he  said 
‘Shoot !’  That  meant  the  accredited 
representative  of  a  -newspaper  could 
any  question  that  cifne  to  mind.  Mr. 
Wilson  either  answered,  or  announced  he 
could  not  discuss  that  particular  matter. 

“President  Harding,  finding  it  difficult 
to  cope  with  some  of  the  nimWe-witted 
scribes,  gave  instructions  that  after  a 
certain  day  all  questions  submitted  would 
have  to  be  written  out,  and  bear  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  those  who  asked  them. 

“That  was  a  vital  change,  for  instead 
of  the  entire  group  knowing  what  had 
been  submitted  only  one  or  at  best  a 
small  group  knew.  This  eliminated 
stories  on  declinations.  Then  it  gave 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  pick  the 
questions  to  answer,  and  instead  of  clear- 
cut  news  matter  he  could  issue  propa¬ 
ganda. 

“Mr.  Coolidge  followed  the  Harding 
practice. 

“Another  vital  change  is  the  refusal 
of  the  President  to  permit  the  use  of 
quotations.  If  Mr.  Wilson  made  an 
interesting  statement,  and  a  correspondent 
wanted  a  verbatim  copy  he  could  get  it, 
by  requesting  it,  but  it  had  to  come 
from  the  official  stenographer.  The  Wil¬ 
son  system  gave  the  press  the  benefit 
of  his  exact  words  on  foreign  and  otlwr 
important  subjects,  atxl  the  charge  of  mis¬ 
interpretation  could  not  be  made. 

"The  White  House  conferences  would 
be  worth  while  if  the  President  would 
resume  the  Wilson  plan ;  permit  orM 
questions,  and  the  use  of  quotations  on 
vital  subjects." 
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N.  Y.  TELEGRAM  TURNS  GUNS  ON  POISON  LIQUOR 

Evidence  Gathered  by  30  Staff  Members  in  Smashing  Drive  Results  in  Bill  Introduced  in  Legislature 
Making  Sale  of  Poisonous  Beverages  a  Felony — Roy  Howard  Active  on  Daily 


rVIDENCE  of  poison  liquor  sold  by 
New  York  speakeasies,  gathered  in 
six  weeks  by  30  staff  members,  was  pre- 
ioite<i  to  the  public  in  professional  fash- 
mo  last  week  by  the  New  York  Tele- 
pom  and  this  week  the  Scripps-Howard 
piper  began  to  count  results  of  its 
sma.'ihing  news  and  editorial  drive.  In- 
wstigations  of  the  Telegram’s  staff  men 
lad  showed  that  55  out  of  5(M  samples 
of  liquor  obtained  in  drinking  places 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx  contained 
food  alcohol.  Seventy  others  classified 
tf  b.'id.  Supervising  the  campaign  were 
Roy  W.  Howard,  chainnan  of  the  board ; 
George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  Ted 
0.  Thackrey,  associate  editor  of  the 
Telegram.  Mr.  Howard  is  now  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  the  Telegram,  a  large 
jhare  of  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
organization’s  board  being  taken  over  by 
W.  W.  Hawkins,  vice-chairman. 

Results  of  publication  of  the  Tele- 
gram's  survey  of  the  poison  liquor  situa¬ 
tion  were  varied  and  included  raids  on 
poison  peddling  shops  by  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Grover  Whalen,  a  clever  fol¬ 
low-up  by  the  rival  Nnv  York  Ezfeiiing 
Post,  which  showed  many  raided  places 
had  opened  up  again,  introduction  of  a 
bill  in  .Albany  making  the  selling  of  poi- 
lonous  beverages  a  felony  punishable  by 
from  five  to  10  years  in  prison,  a  circu¬ 
lation  increase  of  7,(XX),  of  which  5,000 
was  held,  and  the  firm  resolution  of  at 
least  one  of  the  30  staff  members  ^r- 
ticipating  in  potations  in  quest  of  poison 
to  remain  henceforth  high  and  dry  on  the 
water  wagon. 

"I’m  sick  of  liquor:  I’m  off  it  for  life.” 
vowed  the  new  prohibition  convert.  “Did 
you  ever  go  drinking  on  assignment? 
It’s  no  good.  The  necessary  sense  of  re¬ 
laxation  is  missing.  Try  it  some  time,  if 
you  feel  the  need  of  taking  a  cure.” 

"It  was  fun.  I  had  a  great  time,”  was 
the  differing  view  of  another  of  the  30, 
whose  names  were  withheld. 

Mr.  Thackrey  exjJained  the  desire  for 
anonymity  when  this  week  he  told  the 
details  of  how  the  evidence  was  gath¬ 
ered  bjr  the  Telegram  men.  He  doesn’t 
want  either  the  Telegram  or  Telegram 
men  put  into  the  “snooping  class,”  he 
aid.  Thus  he  arranged  the  investigation 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  only  one  man  to  know  the  names  of 
the  different  places  visited.  Mr.  Thack¬ 
rey  is  that  one  man.  All  that  the  Tele¬ 
gram  turned  over  to  police  were  the 
names  and  addresses  of  places  which 
after  three  checks  at  intervals  over  the 
six  weeks  showed  samples  containing 
poison. 

The  Telegram  is  a  wet  paper,  but  it 
is  an  anti-poison  paper.  It  will  protect 
absolutely  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  speakeasies  selling  good  liquor,  Mr. 
Thackrey  said.  Should  a  grand  jury  ask 
for  the  list  the  Telegram  has  in  its  pos¬ 
session,  it  is  assumed  that  the  list  would 
disappear  and  would  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
cover. 

“We  don’t  believe  in  snooping,”  Mr. 
Thackrey  said.  “It  is  not  the  business 
of  a  newspaper  to  act  for  the  regularly 
constituted  authorities  of  a  community. 
But  a  paper  can  act  with  a  community. 
That  is  what  we  did.  We  played  the 
part  of  a  citizen  in  twning  over  evi¬ 
dences  of  poison  to  police. 

“We  haven’t  set  out  to  purify  the 
town.  The  places  we  investigated,  of 
course,  form  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  number  of  speakeasies  operating,  said 
to  be  30,000.  But  our  investigation  does 
furnish  a  good  cross-section.” 

There  have  been  drives  by  dailies 
•Sainst  poison  liquor  before.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  manner  in  which  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  data  was  presented  made  it  out- 
rtanding.  The  whole  idea  was  long  in 
hatching.  It  dates  back  to  about  four 
tnonths  ago  when  there  was  a  wave  of 
deaths  from  poison  liquor.  Then  the 
Telegram  sent  four  men  out  to  obtain 
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samples  from  40  places.  The  stuff  was 
analyzed  and  stories  were  printed,  with¬ 
out,  however,  names  and  addresses. 

Immediately  after  publication  the  news¬ 
paper  was  swamped  with  inquiries. 
Readers  were  calling  up  to  find  out  if 
Telegram  reporters  had  visited  the  places 
where  they  obtained  drinks. 

“Can  you  give  us  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  bootleggers  known  to  be  sell¬ 
ing  liquor  containing  wood  alcohol?”  the 
questioners  wanted  to  know. 

Then  the  Telegram  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  out  mimes.  The  flurry  of 
interest  simmered  down,  but  out  of  it 
grew  last  week’s  expose,  described  by 
Mr.  Thackrey  as  a  “comliination  idea.” 
It  was  decided  to  undertake  a  really 
thorough  survey  to  determine  just  what 
kind  of  liquor  was  being  sold  in  New 
York.  The  Telegram  men  were  to  ob¬ 
tain  evidence  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
lie  taken  to  court,  should  any  damage 
suits  eventuate.  If  any  places  were 
found  selling  wood  alcohol  the  Telegram 
would  print  the  names. 

“We  are  not  for  or  against  speak¬ 
easies,”  the  staff  was  told.  "We  are 
against  selling  poison.” 

The  staff  was  advised  that  this  was 
not  a  “must”  assignment.  Anyone  who 
did  not  care  to  expose  himself  to  the 
obvious  dangers  of  drinking  liquor  in  un- 
rccommended  speakeasies,  could  ask  and 
be  excused  with  no  reflections  or  penal¬ 
ties  whatever.  No  one  asked  to  be  ex¬ 
cused. 

Two  reputable  chemists  were  engaged. 
One  was  to  make  the  Telegram’s  investi¬ 
gation  the  major  part  of  his  work  for  a 
month,  and  the  other  was  to  devote  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  analyzing  samples  brought 
him  by  the  paper  while  the  investigation 
continued. 

The  city  was  divided  into  districts  and 
the  staff  into  teams,  with  different  teams 
assigned  to  different  districts.  The  teams 
numbered  from  two  to  five  men.  Each 
team  was  given  a  code  letter.  The  as¬ 
signment  was  to  be  carried  out  evenings 
and  was  in  addition  to  regular  work  on 
the  paper  with  no  extra  pay.  The  men 
were  furnished  with  expense  money  to 
buy  liquor.  Medical  attention  was  pro- 


vid^  for  by  the  paper,  with  doctor’s  ex¬ 
amining  the  men  fiefore  and  after  an 
evening  spent  in  collecting  evidence. 

Starting  out  in  the  districts  assigned 
them,  team  members  would  first  visit 
those  places  they  knew  to  be  speakeasies, 
and  then  would  call  on  suspected  grog 
shops.  In  each  team  one  man  each  night 
would  refrain  from  drinking,  in  order 
th.1t  in  case  court  action  grew  out  of  the 
investigations,  it  could  not  be  proved  or 
insinuated  that  the  Telegram  men  on  the 
story  were  intoxicated  when  they  made 
their  purchases  of  samples. 

.Activity  of  each  team  was  systemati¬ 
cally  arranged  beforehand.  A  team  of 
two  or  three  men  would  go  into  a  speak¬ 
easy.  One  would  order  a  drink  over  the 
bar.  Then  the  barkeeper  would  be  asked 
if  he  would  sell  a  quart  of  Scotch  or  rye. 
With  bottled  evidence  olitaiiied,  the  team 
captain  immediately  after  leaving  the 
place  of  purchase,  would  put  a  piece  of 
adhesive  tape  on  the  bottle  on  which 
was  printed  the  name  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  from  which  the  f|uart  was  pur¬ 
chased,  the  date,  the  address,  the  coile 
letter  of  the  team  and  the  number  of 
that  particular  sample.  The  same  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  transcribed  on  a  memo¬ 
randum  pad  kept  by  the  team  captain. 
The  bottle  and  memorandum  pad  would 
then  be  taken  to  a  notary  and  the  man 
who  had  made  the  purchase  would  swear 
out  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  witnessed 
by  his  teammates. 

Ik)ttles  thus  marked,  their  purchase 
sworn  to,  and  witnessed  were  brought  to 
the  chemists.  The  chemists  never  knew 
from  what  places  the  liquor  was  pur¬ 
chased.  The  chemists  swore  out  affi¬ 
davits  covering  each  sample  analyzed. 

“We  went  to  great  lengths  to  keep  the 
paper  and  its  reporters  out  of  the  snoop¬ 
ing  class,”  Mr.  Thackrey  said.  “W'e 
didn’t  want  our  men  as  individuals  re¬ 
sponsible  for  obtaining  evidence  to  be 
used  against  speakeasies,  yet  we  wanted 
tangible  and  absolute  evidence  we  could 
use  in  case  of  damage  suits.” 

Teams  lettered  from  A  to  Z  visited  more 
tlian  400  speakeasies  to  obtain  the  more 
than  500  samples.  Places  at  which  the 
liquor  purchased  showod  up  of  good 
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in  poison  liquor  analysis 

quality  were  not  revisited.  A  second 
group  of  men,  however,  was  sent  out  to 
visit  again  all  those  places  the  samples 
from  which  showed  by  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  traces  of  wood  alco¬ 
hol,  acetone,  or  sulphur.  At  the  second 
visit,  the  different  team  followed  the 
same  routine  as  its  predecessor.  The 
second  team  would  purchase  different 
samples  however,  than  had  been  bought 
before.  Thus  if  the  first  team  had 
iKHight  rye  the  second  obtained  Scotch 
or  some  cordials. 

Tests  by  the  chemists  weeded  out  of 
this  second  list  some  suspected  of  selling 
wooil  alcolKd.  The  first  had  shown  poi¬ 
son,  but  the  s|K‘akeasy  was  given  the 
iH-nefit  of  a  doubt,  and  if  the  second  was 
good  quality  the  resort  was  crossed  from 
the  list. 

Then  a  third  check  was  made.  Tlie  first 
list  had  shown  considerably  more  than 
1(K)  samples  of  poison  liquor,  and  by  the 
third  this  had  been  cut  down  to  55.  Then 
the  Telegram  had  the  second  chemist 
check  the  findings  of  the  first  chemist, 
further  cutting  <lown  the  55  to  11  sam¬ 
ples  showing  the  worst  evidences  of 
poison. 

In  the  files  of  the  investigation  as  kept 
by  Mr.  Thackrey  records  are  conveni¬ 
ently  set  down.  A  loose  leaf  noteliook’s 
iwges  are  divided  info  11  different  col¬ 
umns  for  entries.  The  first  column  con¬ 
tains  the  code  letter,  to  which  Mr. 
Thackcry  can  refer  to  get  the  name  and 
adilress  of  the  sficakeasy  investigated,  the 
date  of  inircbase,  the  name  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  the  witnesses.  The  second 
columns  tell  the  kind  of  sample  pur- 
cha.scd,  and  the  remaining  columns  tell 
its  specific  gravity,  the  volume  of  ethyl, 
volume  of  methanol,  acetone,  alkaloids, 
whether  if  is  coloreil  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially,  other  impurities,  and  remarks, 
such  as  whether  the  sample  is  synthetic, 
cut,  unsafe,  or  bad. 

“We  had  air-tight  cases,  we  knew,” 
Mr.  Thackrey  said.  “We  could  print  the 
names  of  these  places  without  fear  of 
libel.  For  a  while  we  debated  wliether  to 
print  the  iwmes  of  these  11  worst  offend¬ 
ers,  samples  from  whose  speakeasies  had 
shown  poison  on  three  buys  at  intervals 
over  a  perioil  of  six  weeks.  The  debate 
was  liefween  printing  the  names  and 
trusting  to  the  regular  cu.sfomers  of  the 
poison  selling  places  seeing  them  and  put 
them  out  of  business  that  way,  or  get 
immediate  and  direct  results.  We  de¬ 
cided  eventually  on  the  latter  course  and 
turned  the  names  over  to  the  police. 

“By  so  doing  we  hope  we  didn’t  give 
anyone  the  impression  that  we  had  joined 
the  .Anti-Saloon  I>eague.  Wc  haven’t. 
We  think  the  speakeasies  will  continue  to 
flourish,  Inif  wc  think  that  any  speak¬ 
easy  ought  to  be  able  to  hire  a  chemist 
to  keep  the  liquor  it  sells  from  killing 
the  customers.  W'e  will  not  turn  over 
our  lists  of  the  places  we  visited  where 
poison  is  not  being  sold.” 

Shortly  after  publication  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  findings  As.semblyman  I.ouis  A. 
Cuvillier  drafted  a  law  intrf>duced  in 
the  state  legislature.  His  bill  followed 
suggestiotis  maile  eilitorially  by  the  daily, 
making  the  sale  of  poisonous  fieveragcs 
a  felony. 

Mr.  Cuvillier  said  that  he  was  only  too 
eager  to  aid  the  New  York  Telegram  in 
what  he  calls  “the  greatest  public  service 
by  any  newspaper  in  recent  years.” 

Mr.  Cuvillier  is  the  wet  leader  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  author  of  the  bill 
repealing  the  Mtillan  Gage  prohibition 
enforcement  act  in  1923.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  .Association  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  for  Repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

"Everyone  interested  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  citi-e  -s 
of  this  State  should  join  with  The  New 
York  Telegram  in  fighting  this  menace, 
which  that  enterprising  paper  uncovered 
and  which  has  shocked  the  sensibilities 
of  all,"  Mr.  Cuvillier  said. 
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HOAG,  PLAINTIFF  IN  “ANDY  GUMP”  SUIT 
NOW  CHARGES  “UNCLE  BIM”  LIBELS  HIM 

Canandaigua  Broom  Manufacturer  Files  New  Action  Against 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Presa— Four  Pending  Suits  Total¬ 
ing  $4,000,000  Scheduled  for  Trial  in  Rochester 


A  NOTHER  $200,000  suit  for  alleged 

libel  damages  has  been  added  to  ac¬ 
tions  already  pending  against  newspapers 
totalling  $4,000,000  brought  by  Dan  Hoag, 
charging  that  Sidney  Smith’s  comic  char¬ 
acter,  “Andy  Gump,”  is  his  likeness,  the 
continued  publication  of  which  is  holding 
him  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn. 


Dan  Hoag 


This  latest  case,  naming  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker-Press  as  defendant,  com¬ 
plains  for  the  first  time  against  “Uncle 
Bim,"  whose  chinless  features,  he  now 
alleges  for  the  first  time  also  libel  him. 
Mr.  Hoag's  lower  jaw  was  cut  away  in 
July,  1915,  because  of  a  cancerous  growth 
that  had  developed  prior  to  that,  giving 
him  an  unusual  a|>pearance  and  causing 
his  townspeople  to  refer  to  him  as  “Andy.” 
He  manufactures  brooms  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  actions  at 
Canandaigua,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
serve  Sidney  Smith  himself  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  summons  for  $1,000,000  alleged  libel 
damages.  This  move,  however,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Macdonald  De  Witt,  member 
of  the  firm  of  De  Witt  and  Van  Aken, 
New  York,  who  is  attorney  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  is  handling  the 
four  pending  cases  against  the  News,  the 
Buffalo  Courier,  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  and  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  each  for  $1,000,000. 

The  same  attorney  is  fighting  efforts 
being  made  by  the  jJaintiff’s  counsel  to 
have  the  present  suits  discontinued  in 
order  that  Mr.  Hoag  can  be  tried  before 
a  jury.  In  the  first  legal  tilt  of  the  case 
James  O.  Sebring,  Mr.  Hoag’s  attorney, 
asked  that  a  plea  for  an  injunction  he  had 
originally  requested  be  withdrawn.  Seb¬ 
ring  had  asked  for  the  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  newspapers  from  printing  the  Gump 
cartoons,  on  the  ground  that  the  libel 
against  his  client  was  continuing  with  the 
daily  publication  of  Andy  Gump  in  the 
press.  Mr.  De  W  itt  for  the  newspapers 
contended  that  the  plea  for  injunction 
automatically  caused  lloag  to  waive  jury 
trial  and  argued  that  once  he  had  thus 
waived  such  trial  the  waiver  must  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  case. 

The  unusual  libel  cause  stands  at  this 
juncture  today  with  the  trial  postponed 
to  Jan.  21  when  it  is  schcduled_  to  come 
un  before  Supreme  Court  Justice  A.  J. 
Rodenbeck  in  Rochester. 

When  hearings  are  renewed,  Mr.  Smith 
will  again  go  to  court  in  person.  He  has 
already  appeared  in  Canandaigua,  where 
he  drew  his  conception  of  Mr.  Hoag, 
comparing  it  with  what  he  insists  is  the 
fictional  “.Andy.”  Then  Mr.  De  Witt  at 
this  opening  of  the  trial  subpoenaed  Mr. 
Hoag  to  appear.  The  plaintiff,  however, 
failed  to  attend. 

Mr.  Hoag  bases  his  cases  on  the  alleged 
grounds  tliat  Mr.  Smith  was  inspired  to 
dr-  'v  the  Gump  cartoons  by  seeing  his 
unfortunate  condition,  that  the  cartoonist 


used  the  drawings  without  the  plaintiff’s 
consent,  making  the  plaintiff  appear  “a 
foolish,  idiotic,  insane,  irrational  and  an 
absurd  human  being.”  Smith  was  bom 
in  Canandaigua,  but  the  defense  says  he 
left  there  when  he  was  11,  and  never  saw 
Mr.  Hoag  in  his  life.  Mr.  Smith  has 
sworn  out  an  affidavit  to  that  effect. 

The  defense  also  states  that  Mr.  Smith’s 
comic  strips  arc  published  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  good  faith  and  in  the  belief 
that  the  c^racter  is  an  original  and 
imaginary  conception  and  that  the  public 
generally  understands  Mr.  Smith’s  crea¬ 
tions  to  be  fictional  characters.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  defense  in  which  Mr.  De  Witt 
is  said  to  place  considerable  store  is  that 
the  plaintiff  with  full  knowledge  acquiesced 
in  the  publication  of  the  cartoon  and  his 
picture  before  the  case  was  filed.  In  this 
connection  reference  is  to  stories  inspired 
by  Mr.  Sebring,  published  in  a  number 
of  New  York  state  papers,  before  he  filed 
his  complaint.  These  stories  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  cartoons  of  Andy  Gump  and 
photographs  of  Mr.  Hoag.  The  defense 
further  points  out  that  Mr.  Hoag  delayed 
bringing  action  and  allowed  the  cartoons 
to  continue  without  notice  or  complaint 
for  many  years.  It  is  declared  that  this 
silence  was  misleading  to  the  defendant 
newspapers  causing  them  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication  so  long  that  the  feature  became 
established  and  valuable  so  that  discon¬ 
tinuance  would  cause  irreparable  damages. 

Dates  play  a  part  in  the  defense.  Mr. 
Hoag  was  operated  on  in  1915.  On  or 
about  1916  Mr.  Smith  was  drawing  “Dr. 
Yak”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  “Dr. 
Yak”  was  a  goat.  Andy  Gump  was 
registered  and  patented  on  April  18,  1918. 

Investigations,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  De  Witt  for 
the  defense,  show  that  there  are  upwards 
of  700  cases  of  chinless  men  and  women 
un  the  records  of  one  hospital  alone. 
Doctors  are  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  many  causes  for  operations  for 
removing  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  there  were  a  number  of 
chinless  comic  characters  before  .Andy 
Gump  was  created. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  CHICAGO 


Two  Herald  and  Examiner  Executives 

Move  Up — Viskniskid  Joint  Staff 

J.  T.  McGiveran  Jr.,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  has  been  promote 
to  the  post  of  advertising  director  of  the 
same  paper.  He  is  only  27  years  old  but 
has  bwn  with  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
for  ten  years,  in  the  merchandising  de- 
(lartment,  as  salesman  of  national  space, 
and  as  national  manager. 

While  working  on  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  he  attended  the  University  of 
(hicago  for  two  years,  making  an  envi¬ 
able  scholastic  record. 

Mr.  McGiveran  succeeds  Hays  Mc¬ 
Farland  as  advertising  director.  Mr.  Mc- 
Farlaml  becoming  assistant  publisher.  B. 
W.  Compton  of  the  national  staff  has  been 
made  Western  national  advertising  man- 
ager. 

Col.  Guy  T.  Viskniskki.  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  has  joined  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  as  business  manager. 


SUES  HOUSTON  DAILY 

State  Official  Ask  $100,000  Damages 
from  Post-Dispatch 

Roy  Tennant,  member  of  the  Texas 
state  board  of  control  in  charge  of 
purchasing,  has  filed  a  $100,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch. 

Tennant  charges  that  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  prej^cd  by  a  staff  writer  and 
published  in  the  Post-Dispatch  gave  the 
impression  that  he  had  acted  corruptly 
in  awarding  certain  state  contracts  to 
former  Gov.  James  E.  Ferguson. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  14-21  —  Newspaper  Week, 
under  auspices  of  International 
Assn,  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives. 

Jan.  14-18 — Amos  Parrish  Fash¬ 
ion  Merchandising  Clinic,  Hotel 
Savoy  Plata,  New  York. 

Jan.  15 — New  Eingland  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  mid-winter 
meeting,  Boston. 

Jan.  16-17 — New  England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  16 — New  York  Council, 
American  Assn,  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  luncheon  meeting.  Ken¬ 
neth  Goode  speaker.  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore. 

Jan.  17 — Newspaper  Day  and 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Birthday. 

Jan.  18-19 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Sacramento  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

Jan.  18-19 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
mid  -  winter  meeting,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Jan.  18-19 — Kansas  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Jan.  19— ^Id  Time  Printers 
Assn.,  49th  annual  reunion,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  21-23 — Assn.  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
telephone  conference.  Hotel 
Manger,  New  York. 

Jan.  24-25 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn>,  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Columbia  Club,  Indianapolis. 

Jan.  24-26 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  business  meeting,  Midii- 
gan  State  College,  Lansing. 

Jan.  25 — Newsprint  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  annual  meeting,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Jan.  25  —  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Assn.,  dinner,  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

Jan.  2.5-26 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  29-30 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies,  annual  meeting.  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel,  Albany. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2 — New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  mid-winter  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Feb.  1-2 — New  York  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Syracuse. 


NEW  POSTAL  BILL 

Publications  of  charitable  societies  is¬ 
sued  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year 
will  be  admitted  to  the  mails  as  second- 
class  matter,  if  Congress  adopts  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  this  week  by 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York. 
The  charge  for  transmission  through  the 
mails  of  this  matter  would  be  the  same 
as  that  for  publications  of  professional, 
literary,  historical  or  scientific  societies. 

REPORTERS  BARRED  BY  JUDGE 

Judge  Ralph  W,  Reeve  of  the  Lynn, 
Mass.,  district  court  recently  barred 
Lynn  newspaper  men  from  an  inquest 
into  the  explosion  at  the  Lynn  plant  of 
the  Preble  Box  Toe  Company  in  which 
20  persons  were  killed  and  13  injured. 
He  stated  that  in  his  experience  wit¬ 
nesses  speak  more  freely  if  reporters  and 
citizens  are  not  present. 


SUES  DAILY  FOR  $65,000 

City  Commissioner  Corbin  N.  Shook, 
of  Lima,  O.,  has  brought  suit  for  $65,000 
damages  against  the  News  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Lima  News, 
because  of  alleged  libelous  statements 
printed  by  the  paper  referring  to  him. 
The  articles  in  question  dealt  with  the 
issuance  of  a  writ  of  mandamus  demand¬ 
ing  Commissioner  Earl  C.  Rohn  to  attend 
certain  meetings  of  the  city  commission. 


BANS  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  has  eliminated  radio  programs  from 
the  paper. 


COMPETITION  BRINGS 
PRICE  TO  LORAIN 

City  and  Suburban  Subscribers  Now 
Paying  Five  Cents  a  Week 
for  Journal  and 
Times-Herald 


Keen  competition  between  the  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal  and  the  Lorain  Times- 
Herald  has  brought  the  prices  of  Loiin 
newspapers  down  to  one  cent  per  ct^py  or 
five  cents  per  week,  delivered  to  the 
homes  of  subscribers.  David  Gibson  is 
publisher  of  the  Journal  and  R.  C.  Hdles 
is  publisher  of  the  Times-Herald. 

The  fight  was  brought  into  the  open 
by  the  Journal,  which  announced  in  its 
issue  of  Monday,  Jan.  7,  that  effective  on 
that  date,  the  price  of  the  Journal  would 
be  one  cent  per  copy  or  five  cents  per 
week.  The  Journal  declared  that  the 
move  was  ma<le  after  it  had  learned  that 
its  opposition  had  been  offering  a  five- 
cent  weekly  rate  to  suburban  subscribers 
which  it  served  by  motorized  delivery, 
while  it  was  still  charging  10  cents  per 
week  in  the  city. 

To  offset  this,  the  Journal  included 
both  city  and  suburban  circulation  in  the 
five-cent  weekly  rate. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Times-Her¬ 
ald  in  a  full-page  announcement,  put  into 
effect  the  same  rate  as  the  Journal,  for 
both  city  and  suburban  circulation.  Near¬ 
by  metropolitan  papers  carried  accounts 
of  the  reduction,  and  radio  stations 
broadcast  the  story.  The  Times-Herald 
announced  that  it  guaranteed  all  route 
and  street  boys,  city  and  suburban,  that 
there  would  be  no  reduction  in  their 
usual  profits  per  subscriber. 

Both  newspapers  claim  a  circulation  of 
more  than  10,000  copies  per  day. 

WALDORF  BOOKED  FOR 
SPRING  CONVENTIONS 

Oscar  Will  Be  on  Hand  to  Greet  A.  P. 
and  A.  N.  P.  A.  Delegates  in  April 
Though  Famous  Hostelry  Will 
Be  Raxed  This  Summer  * 


Delegates  to  the  annual  .\pril  meetings 
of  the  .Associated  Press  and  the  .American 
Newspapers  Publishers  Association  will 
gather  as  usual  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  famous  old  hotel 
is  to  be  torn  down  this  coming  summer 
to  make  way  for  a  modern  office  sky¬ 
scraper.  “Oscar  of  the  Waldorf,”  as  in 
other  years,  will  be  the  most  important 
person  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  A.  P. 
and  the  dinner  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Edward  Moroud,  in  charge  of  conven¬ 
tion  arrangements  for  the  hotel,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that  both 
A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  were  definit^ 
booked  for  the  week  beginning  April  2i 

“The  .A.  P.  plans  to  meet  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf,”  it  was  said  at  that  press  associa¬ 
tion’s  headquarters. 

L.  R.  Palmer,  manager  of  A.  N.  P.  A^ 
would  not  confirm  Mr.  Moraud.  other 
than  saying  that  the  space  at  the  Waldorf 
had  been  b<x)ked  since  last  year,  and  add¬ 
ing  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
his  association  meeting  elsewhere 

This  year’s  gathering  may  be  the  last 
joint  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  affair  w’hich 
has  become  a  tradition  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  .A.  N.  P.  A.  is  now  debating 
a  plan  to  hold  its  spring  convention  out¬ 
side  New  York,  transferring  the  scene  of 
its  fall  meetings,  now  usually  at  some  re¬ 
sort,  to  the  world’s  largest  city. 


N.  Y.  SPORT  WRITERS  MEET 

(jeorge  W.  Daley,  writer  of  a  sjiorts 
column  for  the  New  York  World  under 
the  pen  name  “Monitor,”  was  re-elicted 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Baseball  Writers’  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting,  Jan.  7  in  the  offices  of 
the  New  York  Yankees.  William  Slo" 
cum,  of  the  Nero  York  Evening  Journal, 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Plans  were  started  for  the  chapter’s  an¬ 
nual  dinner  to  be  held  at  the  Commodore, 
Feb.  3. 
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H.  F.  GUNNISON  TURNS  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
OVER  TO  FRANK  GANNETT,  NEW  OWNER 

Ceremony  Fitting  87  Year  Old  Daily  Marks  Transfer — 400 
Employes  Shake  Hands  With  Old  and  New  Employers — 
Swope  Made  But  Withdrew  Offer  for  Famous  Paper 

t^TT’S  been  a  great  day — a  great  day.”  this  platform,  with  his  associate  Mr. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the  bVank  E.  Tripp,  vice-president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  who  was  speaking,  Gannett  Newspapers.  There  is  room 
was  referring  to  Jan.  8,  the  day  on  which  enough  in  our  family  ff>r  both  of  these 
Herbert  F.  Gunnison  formally  turned  over  newcomers.  I  have  greeted  them  with  a 
to  him  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  with  a  warm  clasp  of  my  hand,  have  wished 


“FLU"  HITS  ENTIRE  STAFF  OF 
WEEKLY 

OECAUSE  the  entire  force  was 
^  ill  of  influenza,  last  week’s 
issue  of  the  Clark  County  Mirror, 
a  southern  Indiana  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Sellersburg,  was  cut  to 
a  single  sheet.  J.  S.  Stoddard, 
editor  and  owner,  begged  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  readers  and  said 
he  hoped  to  issue  a  paper  of 
standard  size  this  week. 


REPORTERS  WITNESSED 
BURNING  OF  NEGRO  ' 

Barbarism  of  Mississippi  Mob  "Too 
Horrible  for  Words"  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  Men  Report — 
Slight  Editorial  Comment 


-I  1  a  oeen  a  ^cai  uay-a  g.cai  ...s  x«r.  ^^^er,  begged  in-  “Barbarous-too  horrible  for  words.” « 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the  Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice-president  of  the  descriotion  mven  bv  T  E  D 

Gannett  Newspapers,  w4io  was  speaking,  Gannett  Newspapers.  There  is  room  nuIfEencc  of  hi.  readers  and  sa  v  M  r.sK  o  ^ 

was  referring  to  Jan.  8,  the  day  on  which  enough  in  our  family  ff>r  both  of  these  ***  f  P®***’’  ®  oorter  both  of  the  Memt>hu  PrJ^ 

Herbert  F.  (Lnnison  formally  turned  over  newcomers.  I  have  greeted  them  with  a  size  this  week.  ffiar  S  the  r^cenf  WnchTn/o  i 

to  him  the  BrooHyn  DaiYy  £a#r/e  with  a  warm  clasp  of  my  hand,  f  ParchmSn,  M  ss! 

ceremony  befitting  the  priceless  traditions  them  success  and  assured  them  of  your  .  .  .  t.  ■  r  i  nrison  farm  bv  a  mob  of  2  Sno  ner^on. 

of  that  87-year  old  newspaper.  Negotia-  loyal  helpfulness.  I  know  that  you  will  Financing  is  all  on  the  tosis  of  personal  £hSr 

tirfls  protracted  by  minority  stock  inter-  do  for  Mr.  Gannett  all  that  you  would  credits,  according  to  Mr.  Gan^tt  T^re  ^elt^  Lulver  and  Lharl« 
ests  and  legal  entanglements  had  drawn  do  for  me.  He.  and  1.  and  you,  will  go  will  be  no  public  offerii^  of  bonds  The  ^ 

to  a  close  on  Monday  Jan.  7,  and  Mr.  on  working  for  the  F.agle,  making  it  bet-  1.  D-  E.  Company  is  being  formed  as  a  thT^^ne  after  maSibilc  ride  throuS 

Gannett  was  the  owner  of  a  two-thirds  t^  more  respected,  and  more  influential  fhe  Sy  roa^  of  Ztem  MiL^3 

interest  in  the  Eagle  which  formerly  had  than  ever.  ,  .  .  ,  signcxi  and  casn  payments  maoe  j  burninir  started 

been  controlled  by  employe-stockholders.  “It  seemed  the  wise  thing  for  me  and  and  Mr.  Gannett  is  now  owner  of  the  J«st^s  tbe  burning  started 

Ihe  price,  it  was  learned  this  week,  was  my  associates  to  take  this  action.  Many  Eagle,  the  title  will  not  pass  to  him  „  J;%Xlf-mik  away  ”  \vZy  savs 

less  than  the  $6,000,000  re,Kirted  last  IK.Tsons  sought  to  buy  the  Eagle.  We  legally  until  Jan  31  a  hal  mile  awa>  ^Velty  sajs. 


less  man  tne  reimneu  lasi  ly  uuy  uk  i-agic.  »*c  - .  ,  r  ,u  “Thev  were  like  those  of  a  n.ontlipr  anH 

week,  but  those  interested  would  not  dis-  refused  offer  after  offer,  because  we  But  he  was  elected  orescent  of  the  ^hillS  your  sZe 

cuss  consideration.  would  not  think  of  permitting  control  to  publishing  company  hy  the  iK.ard  on  Jan.  ^  sf kenbg  sight  I  Zr  hL^o 

At  four  o’clock  Tuesday  more  than  pass  into  hands  of  any  but  those  who  /.  and  is  now  in  full  control.  sickening  signt  eyer  nope  to 

4(K)  members  of  the  Flagle  staff  gathered  would  respe-ct  and  love  the  fine  traditions  It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Gannett  that  jbe  neero  who  killed  Seret  T  D 

on  the  second  floor  for  a  ceremony  that  of  the  Ivagle,  and  who  would  want  to  Mr.  Howe  would  remain  with  the  ^gle^  J  he  affited'aS 

will  live  in  many  memories.  In  a  brief  carry  on  as  we  liave  done.  Mr.  Gannett  Mr.  Howe  has  been  with  the  Eagle  36 

speech  Mr.  Gunnison  introduced  Mr.  Gan-  is  that  kind  of  a  man._  He  respects  and  years,  and  has  fx-eii  editor  since  1915. 


speech  Mr.  Gunnison  introducid  Mr.  (lan-  is  tnat  kiiin  fit  a  man.  lie  resjK-cts  and 
nett  as  a  "new  member  of  the  Eagle  admires  the  I’.agle.  He  wanted  to  come 
family.”  Ixiud  applause  greeted  the  for-  into  our  family.  W’e  are  glad  to  have 
mer  owner’s  statement  that  he  intended  to  him  here.” 

remain  with  the  paper  as  chairman  of  the  Among  those  who  sought  to  buy  the 
b<*ard  of  trustees,  that  the  door  of  his  Flagle,  it  was  learned  this  week,  was 
office  wfiuld  continue  to  be  open  to  all  Heriiert  Bayard  .Swope,  former  executive 
Eagle  men  and  women  who  wished  to  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  He 


lie  has  a  national  as  well  as  local  reputa-  neariy  2S  hours,  was  chained  to  a  pile 
tioii  and  is  active  in  affairs  of  the  Ameri-  *’'*1  burned  slowly,  \\  elty  and 


can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


CRITICS  IN  MASS  FORMA’HON 


Culver  say. 

“Now  and  then  someone  would  step 
forward  and  throw  a  little  gasoline  on 
the  blaze,”  Culver  relates.  “The  whole 


Otiice  would  continue  to  oe  open  to  an  uayaiu  .-.woiie,  numer  CACCUIIVC  ...  .  .  fiiirninp  took  a  little  more  than  an  hnnr 

Eagle  men  and  women  who  wished  to  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  He  Facing  pages  daily  entirely  devoted  to  j  J  ‘  '  and 

discuss  their  troul.les  or  plans  with  him.  later  withdrew  his  offer  when  he  learned  criticism  is  a  new  feature  of  the  New  screaming  40 

Mr.  Gunnison  began  on  the  Flagle  as  a  that  Mr.  Gannett  had  been  negotiating  it.  i  ^k  l.vcnmg  Post,  resulting  this  week 

$10  a  week  reporter.  Before  he  was  30  Mr.  Gannett  told  Editi*  &  Publish^  when  Vincent  Byers,  managing  editor  ^  way  s^^^^ 

he  had  lieen  ap[K>inted  assistant  publisher,  that  while  he  had  talked  jokingly  of  buy-  massed  his  corps  of  critics  on  pages  18 

and  has  been  business  head  of  the  paper  mg  the  Eagle  for  two  years,  he  first  took  and  19.  The  wn  now  in  mass  fornwtion  of  the  m^  to  straighte^fS 

for  nearly  40  years.  He  is  71  years  old.  it  up  seriously  in  April  1928.  W  hen  he  are  R(4)crt  Littell  of  drama,  Oscar  ‘O  ^ 

When  M.  Gannett  rose  to  siicak,  he  had  made  his  offer  two  years  ago  he  was  Thompson  of  music,  VVilliam  Soskin  of  .  with^Zoline  tSew  it  ^n  t™ 
declared  that  his  interest  in  the  Eagle  turned  down,  he  said.  lxK)ks,  and  Creighton  Peet  of  the  screen.  JZSinr  “T^  wil?  stSt^n  it 

likewise  dated  back  to  boyhood  days.  black _ !_l” 


While  still  a  boy  in  Rochester,  he  said, 
he  looked  “with  adoration” — that  was 
his  expression — on  the  Flagle.  He  told 
the  staff  not  to  be  uneasy,  that  no  drastic 
changes  were  in  prospect  and  then  in- 
triiduced  Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice-president, 
and  now  acting  publisher  of  the  Eagle. 

Mr.  Tripp  said  he  had  been  working 
for  Mr.  Gannett  for  23  years,  having 
started  as  a  reporter  when  the  present 
president  of  Gannett  Newspapers  was 
city  editor. 

“Frank  Gannett  is  a  good  boss,”  Mr. 
Tripp  said.  “He  is  the  hardest  working 
man  in  the  Gannett  organization.” 

Mr.  Tripp  asked  Robert  B.  McQean 
the  new  general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Herbert  Cruickshank, 
the  auditor,  to  rise  to  permit  the  Eiagle 
staff  to  “look  ’em  over.”  Others  on  the 
platform  for  the  ceremony  were  William 
V.  Hester,  Raymond  Gunnison,  and 
Arthur  Howe,  the  Eagle’s  editor. 

The  whole  affair  was  arranged  by 
Harris  M.  Crist,  who  is  remaining  as 
managing  editor.  After  the  speaking 
ended,  the  old  and  new  employers  took 
a  position  near  the  door,  and  the  400  men 
and  women  filed  past  to  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Gunnison.  Mr.  Gannett,  and  the  other 
executives.  Each  employer  wished  the 
new  owner  success.  He  smiled  his  grati¬ 
tude,  asking  them  in  what  deparlment 
they  worked.  Every  now  and  then.  Mr. 
Gunnison  would  put  his  arm  around  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  or  woman,  some 
trusted  department  head,  and  speak  a  few 
words  personally  about  them  to  Mr.  Gan- 
nett. 

Near  the  head  of  the  line  was  a  bright¬ 
eyed  young  boy  who  barely  reached  to 
Mr.  Gannett’s  waist. 


PRESSMEN  HONOR  IOWA  PUBLISHER 


Gardner  Cowles  (left)  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune- 
Capital  receiving  honorary  membership  in  International  Pressmen's  Union 
from  George  L.  Berry,  president. 


leg,  saying,  “This  will  straighten  it,  you 
black - !” 

“The  fire  ate  off  his  legs,  and  the  negro, 
a  wonderful  physical  specimen,  raised  to 
a  sitting  position  and  spit  in  the  faces 
of  several  of  the  mob,  crying,  “You 
white- - s  r’ 

“At  this  point  a  man  with  a  knife  came 
forward  and  cut  off  the  negro’s  ears, 
proudly  displaying  them  l.ater  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  at  a  filling  station  in  Drew,  Miss. 

“The  burning  took  place  in  a  drizzling 
rain,  so  that  gasoline  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  keep  the  fire  alive.  The 
nroment  the  negro  stopped  screaming  and 
died,  the  mob  rushed  forward  for  souve¬ 
nirs.  Links  of  the  chains  with  which 
the  negro  had  been  bound,  pieces  of  his 
charred  bones,  one  of  his  feet,  parts  of 
his  fingers  were  grabbed.  Even  charred 
bits  of  logs  were  taken. 

“The  next  morning  only  the  charred 
torso  and  head  of  Charley  Shepherd  was 
left  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  ashes.” 

Welty  and  Culver  believe  they  were  the 
only  newspapermen,  outside  of  country 
correspondents  for  Memphis  newspapers, 
to  witness  the  actual  lynching.  Several 
representatives  of  press  services  arrivrf 
after  the  burning  was  over  and  got  their 
stories  from  the  members  of  the  mob. 

Schneider,  Press-Scimitar  offee  bor, 
who  stood  guard  over  the  automobile 
while  Culver  and  Welty  covered  the 
story,  deserted  his  post  and  was  a  witness 
to  the  last  part  of  the  burning.  He  wrote 
his  impressions  and  they  were  published 
in  a  signed  story  on  page  one  of  the 
Press-Scimitar  the  next  diay. 

Slight  editorial  comment  was  made  by 
Memphis  newspapers  on  the  lynchincr.  A 
short  editorial  was  carried  by  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal  on  Jan.  2.  the  day  after 
the  lynching.  “Cabbages,”  a  column  con- 


“What  is  your  name?”  the  publisher  'THE  pressroom  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  with  a  working  card  and  honorary  mem-  juct^  bv  T  E  Sharn  editor  of  Press- 
asked.  “And  how  old  are  you?”  Register  and  Tmlyu^-CapitM.  which  bership  by  Mr.  Berry  as  an  expression  ScimiUrf coiiunenti  on  Jan  4.  Mention 

“I’m  Jerry  Pickman,”  was  the  re-  comprises  the  membership  of  Newspaper  of  the  friendship  and  mutual  understand-  the  Ivnrhinv  was  made  m  T  H  Alex- 
sponse.  “I’m  12.”  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  11  were  ing  which  has  existed  for  many  years  Zer’s  ^lumn  “I  Xkw  So”  in  the 

“What  do  you  do?”  the  publisher  con-  hosts  at  a  dinner,  Jan.  6.  to  the  executives  between  the  management  of  the  Des  Commercial  Appeal  for  several  davs 

tinned.  and  represematives  of  the  editorial  staff  Moines  newspapers  and  the  Pressmen’s  ^ 

“I’m  copy  boy,  messenger,  reporter  of  that  newspaper.  ,  .  ,  .  rpiosFV  itaiwc  Ar'ciu/'v 

and  general  nuisance,”  said  Jerry.  George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the  In-  L.  R.  Petticrew,  veteran  secretary  of  v-ixiaati  acrins 

“Tliere,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gannett,  “is  temational  Printing  Pressmen  and  As-  the  local  union,  was  presented  with  a  W.  Clark  Crissey  on  Jan.  1,  joined  the 

the  future  publisher  of  the  Eagle.”  sistants’  Union  of  North  America,  was  the  watch  by  his  associates,  the  presentation  New  York  office  of  Lyddon,  Hanford  & 

In  his  address  Mr.  Gunnison  said,  in  guest  of  honor  and  delivered  an  address  being  made  by  President  Berry.  Kimball,  Inc.  For  the  past  twelve  years, 

part:  outlining  the  policies  of  the  Pressmen’s  Chher  guests  were  John  Cowles,  as-  Mr.  Crissey  has  b^  with  The  Crmde 

“All  of  you  know  by  the  newspaper  an-  Union  on  matters  of  conference,  concilia-  sociate  publisher;  Harvey  Ingham,  editor;  Nast  Publications.  He  was  for  five  years 

nouncements  of  today  that  Mr.  Frank  E.  tion  and  arbitration,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  managing  editor;  advertising  manager  of  Vanity  Fair  and, 

(^nett  has  purchased  control  of  the  Gardner  (3owles.  publisher  of  the  Reg-  Harry  T.  Watts,  business  manager  and  more  recently,  in  charge  of  the  advertis- 

Eagle.  Mr.  Gannett  is  here  with  me  on  ister  and  Tribune-Capital,  was  presented  W.  A.  Cordingley,  circulation  manager.  ing  promotion  of  the  Nast  Publications. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  12^  1929  11 

RICKARD  AND  THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS 

Newspaper  Men  Say  Master  Showman  Was  Entitled  to  All  Space  He  Received  During  Career — Under¬ 
stood  Value  of  Publicity — “Tex”  Gave  Credit  to  Dailies  for  His  Success 


gPORTS  writers  turning  out  copy  on  editor.  He  had  a  true  headline  instinct,  what  they  have  read  in  the  newspapers.  “Notwithstanding,  what  has  been  writ- 
^  the  life  of  Tex  Rickard  this  week  He  manifested  this  in  the  beginning  of  If  you  are  a  promoter  that  is  the  thing  ten  and  said  about  building  up  false  in- 

trote  their  own  explanations  of  how  the  his  career  as  a  promoter  when  he  placed  you  want  to  capitalize.  That  has  been  terest  let  me  tell  you  that  is  a  mighty 

mister  showman  obtained  all  the  free  on  view  in  a  bank  window  in  Goldiield  my  method.  hard  thing  to  do.  The  writing  men  can 

publicity  he  received  during  his  career  the  entire  purse  for  which  Cans  and  Nel-  “A  lot  of  people  do  not  think  in  a  spring  all  the  stuff  like  that  they  want 


as  promoter  of  prize  fights. 


son  were  to  fight — and  all  in  glistening  straight  line.  They  get  confused  by  side-  to,  and  we  may  do  all  we  can  to  keep 


It  was  apparently  agreed  he  deserved  pieces.  Only  a  man  with  a  gorgeous  lights.  They  ramble  off  on  tangents  and  it  going,  but  unless  the  public  reacts  to 

all  the  space  he  got,  and  none  referred  '^taRtnation  could  have  conceived  that  miss  the  real  point.  I  reckon  you  know  it,  the  built-up  interest  will  soon  die  out. 

directly  to  gossip  that  was  common  while  s'tttpic.  jet  thrilling,  picture  out  in  the  these  people  who  can  talk  all  day  and  Real  interest  persists  and  grows.  That's 

be  lived  of  “Madison  Square  Garden  bleakness  of  a  frontier  town.  you  never  find  out  what  it  is  all  alvout.  the  stuff  to  put  your  finger  on. 

fists"  and  expensive  presents  to  newspa-  “There  will  never  be  another  Rickard.  "I  suppose  my  early  training  taught  me  “Take,  for  instance,  the  Dempsey -Car¬ 
per  men  who  frequented  his  private  office  customary  for  sports  writers  to  say  to  know  straight  talk.  In  tljose  days,  pentier  fight.  Nearly  every  tight  man  in 

m  the  third  floor  of  his  $5,000,000  arena  - - -  country  had  a  feeling  that  such  a 


in  New  York.  Whatever  was  said  on  the 

WORD  PICTURE  OF  MASTER  PROMOTER’S  i  X' “S 

k  of  the  prtss.  RELATIONS  WITH  NEWS  MEN  The"affjl3 

The  general  method  followed  of  an-  f.*-^  Larpentier  he  attair  had 

swering  the  question,  “\Vhy  did  Rickard  A  WORD  picture  of  Tex  Rickard's  way  of  receiving  and  talking  to  news-  3*'  internationjtl  tinge.  I  don  t  see  how 

get  so  much  space  in  the  newspapers?’’,  paper  men  was  printeil  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  this  week  anybody  could  have  failed  to  sec  rom 

Us  to  comment  on  the  genius  for  show-  as  follows:  the  very  start  that  Dem^ey  and  (^r- 

manship  always  displayed  by  the  “Midas  “Tex  Rickard  was  a  providential  gift  to  fight  writers.  .  .  .  They  were  jKiitier  ,  1  j  attraction.  1  e 

of  the  Ring”  and  to  remark  about  his  never  without  a  story  with  the  great  promoter  around.  .  .  .  He  looked  gossip  had  headed  that  way  and  ere 

kten  perception  of  what  the  public  wants  after  all  of  the  day’s  business  before  2  o*rlo<-k,  and  from  that  hour  until  stopping  it,  ven  it  w 

and  his  ability  to  give  it  to  them.  late  afternoon  was  circled  by  the  scriveners.  ...  He  was  happiest  seated  ^“VVh*^  •  t  ’  1  f  r  f  o  -ears  to  vet 

•There  have  been  all  sorts  of  infer-  hig  chair,  its  back  against  ihc  bronze  desk  built  for  Warren  G.  p  ^ 

fflces  about  Rickard  and  his  dealings,  Harding,  and  being  cross-questioned  by  clout  critics.  .  .  He  seldom  re-  cam^  When  the  French  Government  piit 

but  that  was  all  they  ever  amounted  to,’’  moved  his  hat,  and  often  sat  wiUi  his  heavy  cane  hooked  on  one  arm.  .  .  .  hs  foot  down  the  oren^sition^^^ 

Joseph  Go'rdon  wrote  in  the  New  York  He  smoked  a  cigar  and  chewed  tobacco  at  the  same  time.  No  big  man  was  "h^war!  evTWat"  diT  nc>t 

Morning  Telegraf^h.  “Those  who  knew  ™ore  accessible.  ...  He  would  evade  when  it  was  necessary,  but  was  interest 

him  liest  knew  him  for  his  fair  dealings  ‘o  talk  to  a  newspaperman  day  or  night,  and  forever  drop-  j  newspaixrs  do  it  all  \ 

and  his  honesty.  The  suspicious  sus-  ping  hints  that  could  be  wound  up  into  readable  stori^.  .  .  He  was  any  line  of  business  can  find  a 

pected,  and  his  enemies  bore  them  up.’’  'veil  diwcnbed  by  t^he  writer  who  ca  led  him  the  m.in  that  everybody  knew  newsixipers 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  former  execu-  ‘1  “u*'  “1**  “'1““"^  every  day  if  he  will  only  read  them 

live  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  even  with  those  playing  practi^I  pranks.  .  .  .  He  schemed  and  ma-  common  sense, 

asked  for  comment  by  Editor  &  Pub-  noeuvred  aU  the  way  in  from  Fair  Haven  that  day  last  summer  when  he  took 

USHER  explained  Rickard’s  ability  to  get  “  party  of  newspapermen  to  Heeney  s  camp,  until  he  broke  an  egg  in  a  ^  newspapers  furnish  the  only 

into  the  news  by  commenting  on  his  ''T'.l®'’?  pocket.  •  **7'd  1  «  *  ‘PP®*’  "  chunk  of  lee  in  his,  ^^y  getting  at  it. 

"intuitive  sense  of  news  values.’’  Mr.  while  he  was  posing  with  the  Hard  Rock.  i-ljj  Klondike  and  along  the  Yukon 

Swope  was  a  great  friend  of  the  dead  all  the  big  gold  strikes  were  the  result 

promoter,  and  was  one  of  the  pallbearers  _  of  gossip. 

at  his  funeral.  this  when  a  famous  figure  in  sports  fades  w  hen  every  man  was  on  his  own,  they  “  ’Wh.it  did  you  hear  up  North  ?’  we 

“I  always  found  Rickard  to  be  a  ether.  But  it’s  likely  to  be  true  had  to  talk  straight.  Before  I  was  would  ask  of  strangers  those  days,  and 

thoroughly  square-shooter,”  Mr.  Swope  Rickard’s  case.  Besides  his  great  abil-  fifteen  I  knew  the  difference  between  we  went  by  what  we  heard — if  it  was 

said.  “So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  '^y  hafl  a  liackground  that  noliody  is  straight  talk  and  ‘hoorah,’  as  we  called  straight  talk. 

he  never  once  attempted  unethical  rcla-  ®ver  likely  to  equal.  it  then.  That  is  what  we  now  call  bunk,  “  ‘What  did  you  see  in  the  newspa- 

tkms  with  newspaper  men.  Rickard  had  public  had  implicit  faith  in  his  aiifilcsauce,  and  so  on.  In  my  kid  days  pers?’  we  ask  to-day. 

an  intuitive  sen«  of  news  values  lie  *0  produce  what  he  promised,  a  man  was  either  giving  you  straight  talk  The  stor'-  of  how  Rickard  engaged 


the  stuff  to  put  your  finger  on. 

“Take,  for  instance,  the  Dempsey-Car- 
pentier  fight.  Nearly  every  tight  man  in 
the  country  had  a  feeling  that  such  a 
match  wouldn't  be  even;  that  Carpentier 
was  too  light.  Others  might  have  given 
Dempsey  a  lietter  fight,  hut  the  public 
weren’t  talking  almut  others.  They 
wanted  to  see  Carpentier,  The  affair  had 
an  international  tinge.  I  don’t  see  how 
anybody  could  have  failed  to  sec  from 
the  very  start  that  Dempsey  and  Car- 
jK'ntier  would  be  a  great  attraction.  The 
gossip  had  headed  that  way  and  there 
was  no  way  of  stopping  it,  even  if  we 
had  tried. 

“Why  we  tried  for  two  years  to  get 
Carpentier  over  here  before  he  finally 
came.  When  the  French  Government  put 
its  foot  down  on  the  proposition  toward 
the  end  of  the  war,  even  that  did  not 
kill  the  interest. 

“.•\s  I  say,  the  newspajxTS  do  it  all.  A 
man  in  any  line  of  business  can  find  a 
chance  for  success  in  the  newspapers 
every  day  if  he  will  only  read  tliem 
with  care  and  with  common  sense. 
Ciossip  is  the  clue  to  public  desire,  and 
in  a  city  the  newspajwrs  furnish  the  only 
way  we  have  of  getting  at  it. 

“In  the  Klondike  and  along  the  Yukon 
all  the  big  gold  strikes  were  the  result 
of  gossip. 

“  ‘Wh.'it  did  you  hear  up  North  ?’  we 


he  never  once  attempted  unethical  rcla-  to  equal.  it  then.  That  is  what  we  now  call  bunk,  “  ‘What  did  you  see  in  the  newspa- 

tkms  with  newspaper  men.  Rickard  had  public  had  implicit  faith  in  his  aiifilcsauce,  and  so  on.  In  my  kid  days  pers?’  we  ask  to-day. 

an  intuitive  sen«  of  news  values.  lie  *0  produce  what  he  promised,  a  man  was  either  giving  you  straight  talk  The  stor'-  of  how  Rickard  engaged 

was  a  colorful  person ;  in  fact  a  romantic  That’s  one  reason  he  towered  head  and  or  he  was  hoorahing.  Believe  me,  the  Steve  Hannigan  to  try  and  make  Gene 

figure,  the  last  of  the  frontiersmen  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  promoters  most  innocent  and  ignorant  knew  the  Tunney  popular  among  fight  fans  which 

in  addition  his  personal  attractions  made  hoxing  ever  knew.  difference.  ^  Editor  &  Fubi.ishf.r  first  told  when  it 

him  very  popular  with  newspaper  men.”  “Two  years  ago  a  story  came  out  of  “  1  he  man  who  tells  you  he  doesn  t  pay  was  current  was  recalled  by  James  Col- 

The  «tn.rv  n(  RiVL-Qr  I’e  halt  ti  Chicago  that  Tunney  intended  to  fight  much  attention  to  the  newspapers  is  either  liiis  in  the  New  York  World. 

iT»flir.#tc  .....ii  f^i.i  Dempsey  under  the  directorship  of  an-  a  fool  or  a  liar — maybe  both.  A  lot  Rickarcl's  love  of  newspajiers  was  re- 

of  the  Teleerani’  y  •  ha  s  promoter,  who  had  sweetened  the  of  smart-alecks  like  to  «ay  that.  They  marked  upon  by  Paul  Gallico  in  the 

I  ’.  j  -u  Rickard  ante.  always  wind  up  as  smart-alecks,  too.  Nrtv  York  Daily  Xervs.  “Wherever  Tex 

the  ballyhoo  in  sports  started  with  champion  would  be  silly  to  fight  “New  York  had  an  experience  that  put  is  now,  I  hope  he’s  getting  all  editions,’’ 


The  strwrv  RieL-Qr  I’e  halt  ti  Chicago  that  Tunney  intended  to  fight  much  attention  to  the  newspapers  is  either  liiis  in  the  New  York  World. 

mefhr.#tc  .....ii  f^i.i  Dempsey  under  the  directorship  of  an-  a  fool  or  a  liar — maybe  both.  A  lot  Rickarcl's  love  of  newspajiers  was  re- 

of  the  Teleerani’  y  •  ha  s  promoter,  who  had  sweetened  the  of  smart-alecks  like  to  «ay  that.  They  marked  upon  by  Paul  Gallico  in  the 

I  ’.  j  -u  Rickard  ante.  always  wind  up  as  smart-alecks,  tro.  Nrtv  York  Daily  Xervs.  “Wherever  Tex 

the  ballyhoo  in  sports  started  with  champion  would  be  silly  to  fight  “New  York  had  an  experience  that  put  is  now,  I  hope  he’s  getting  all  editions,’’ 

Kickard  and  his  enterprises.  If  he  wasnt  f^r  anybody  but  Rickard,’  said  Tunney  a  lot  of  folks  wise.  A  pressmen’s  strike  Gallico  wrote.  “Rickard  had  no  in- 

fh®  erwtor  he  at  least  inspired  denying  the  story.  ‘Rickard’s  name  as  practically  stopped  all  the  pajiers  for  a  ordinate  bump  of  vanity,  but  he  did  like 

the  sis-bcxjm-bah  stuff  that  went  with  his  ^  promoter  means  at  least  15  per  cent  week  and  people  were  hopping  around  it  when  the  papers  said  nice  things  abcjut 

more  at  the  gate.’  like  chickens  with  their  heads  off.  SUires  him  and  his  ventures.  If  kncxking  hurt 

“Editors  assigned  novelists — Jack  Lon- 


more  at  the  gate.’ 


like  chickens  with  their  heads 


SUires  him  and  his  ventures.  If  kncxking  hurt 


“Usually  there  is  little  public  interest  were  hit  so  that  several  of  them  printed  him.  he  kept  quiet  about  it,  but  he  never 


don,  Rex  Beach  and  other  glamorous  promoter.  Rut  Rickard  managed  a  sheet  in  imitation  of  a  newspaper  and  failed  to  express  his  delight,  naively  and 

figures  of  literature — to  cover  his  John-  catch  the  public  fancy  in  no  indistinct  had  criers  out  on  the  street  trying  to  sincerely,  over  a  friendly  article  that 


ton-Jeffries  fight  in  Reno.  Up  until  then  manner.” 


give  away  their  advertisements. 


painted  him  as  he  saw  himself.  It  would 


no  news  story  in  the  hi.stopr  of  the  nation  Rickard  knew  the  value  of  news-  “One  little  dumbbell  of  a  fight  man-  be  shrxrking  to  have  to  believe  that  Tex 

had  been  so  gaudily,  elaborately  or  ex-  paper  adsertising,  and,  in  an  autobiog-  ager  had  been  bothering  around  for  a  cannot  know  somehow  of  the  splurge  he 

|«nsively  covered  by  the  newsiapers  of  raphy  written  with  the  help  of  Bozeman  week  to  get  a  picture  of  his  fighter  and  made  on  pages  one,  two,  three  and  four 

the  land.  Bulger  of  the  Nerv  York  Evening  World  a  boost  for  himself  printed.  He  talked  with  his  last  big  story.” 

"When  Tunney  supposedly  was  to  be  which  started  serially  in  that  paper  this  to  a  press  agent  and  thought  it  was  all  Hyjie  Igoe  of  the  Xerv  York  World 
signed  to  meet  Dempsey,  Rickard  char-  week,  gave  the  press  full  credit  for  his  fixed.  wrote  in  his  column  “Pardon  My  Glove”  r 

tered  a  special  train  and  ran  it  from  success.  “‘Say,’  he  said  to  me,  coming  into  my  “He  was  a  fascinating  devil.  You  had 

New  York  to  St.  Louis  loaded  with  news-  “The  newspapers  do  it  all”  Rickard  office  all  steamed  up,  ‘what  kind  of  a  to  like  him.  He  made  you  like  him.  I'or 


paper  men.  It  made  a  rattling  good  wrote.  “A  man  in  any  line  of  business  town  is  this?  I’ve  got  three  of  them  a  strangely  successful  man  he  was  the 
story,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  it  later  be-  can  find  a  chance  for  .success  in  the  news-  papers,  and  there  ain’t  a  line  afx)ut  noth-  least  boastful  of  any  one  I  ever  knew, 
came  known,  that  Tunney  had  actually  papers  every  day  if  he  will  only  read  ing,  but  ladies’  underwear  and  a  coat  “It  was  so  seldom  th<Tt  you  could  get 
signed  a  contract  weeks  before.  them  with  care  and  with  common  sense,  sale — and  me  giving  that  guy  a  dinner’!  him  to  talk  about  himself,  but  when  he 


signed  a  contract  weeks  before.  them  with  care  and  with  common  sense,  sale — and  me  giving  that  guy  a  dinner’!  him  to  talk  about  himself,  but  when  he 

“l^st  year  Rickard  ran  a  millionaires’  Gossip  is  the  clue  to  public  desire  and  “That  fellow  had  actually  bought  a  did  it  was  always  a  delightful  tale.  He 
special  up  to  Speculator  to  watch  Tunney  in  a  city  the  newspapers  furnish  the  dozen  of  those  store  papers.  _  never  gave  himself  any  the  best  of  it. 

train  for  his  coming  fight  with  Heeney.  only  way  we  have  of  getting  it.”  “Never  a  day  passes  but  some  friend  or  He  was  one  of  the  fairest  men  that  ever 

On  that  train  were  some  of  the  biggest  In  his  expression  “newspaper  advertis-  acquaintance  calls  my  attention  to  some  lived.  The  untold  stories  of  his  charities, 

cn  in  the  country,  railroad  owners,  ing”  Mr.  Rickard  included  the  term  pub-  fighter  who  would  be  a  great  match  his  grub-staking  along  Broadway  will 

pitalists,  publishers  and  Wall  Street  licity.  with  Dempsey,  with  Firpo  or  some  of  never  be  told  because  the  stories  will  go 

lerators.  “Advertising  I  consider  the  greatest  those  fellows.  They  will  tell  me  of  some  into  the  purple  valley  with  old  Tex.  He 

“A  few  weeks  later  he  took  another  power  in  the  world,”  he  wrote.  “My  wonder  who  will  give  such  and  such  a  never  told  me  a  lie  in  all  the  twenty  years 

oup  of  distinguished  guests  up  to  assistant,  Bozeman  Bulger,  has  sug-  man  a  great  fight.  that  I’ve  known  him. 

eeney’s  camp  on  his  ya^t,  kept  them  gested  that  I  use  the  word  publicity.  “I  listen,  but  such  suggestions  mean  “He  told  me  many  of  his  big  promoting 


On  that  train  were  some  of  the  biggest  In  his  expression  “newspaper  advertis- 
men  in  the  country,  railroad  owners,  ing”  Mr.  Rickard  included  the  term  pub- 
capitalists,  publishers  and  Wall  Street  licity. 


group  of  distinguished  guests  up  to  assistant,  I^zeman  Bulger,  has  sug-  man  a  great  fight. 
Keeney’s  camo  on  his  va^t.  kept  them  nested  that  I  use  the  word  publicitv.  “I  listen,  but  s 


Heeney’s  camp  on  his  yacht,  kept  them  gested  that  I  use  the  word  publicity, 
on  the  grounds  all  day  mingling  with  the  That  may  be  more  proper,  but  always  I 


“I  listen,  but  such  suggestions  mean  “He  told  me  many  of  his  big  promoting 
little  to  me.  I  don’t  care  a  rap  who  secrets  beforehand  and  when  he  simply 


cauliflower  characters,  and  sailed  them  have  considered  what  I  read  in  the  news-  the  man  is  or  how  well  he  can  fight,  said,  ‘Don’t  you  go  puttin’  that  in  the 
•lack  to  New  York  late  in  the  gloaming  papers  about  people  as  advertising  them  .Ml  I  want  to  know  is  does  the  public  papers  yet,’  it  remained  a  secret.  He 


of  the  evening. 

“The  details  of  these  two  excursions 


-making  them  known. 

“All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  read  the  news- 


want  to  see  him?  To  get  that  I  read  dearly  loved  to  pop  a  big  yarn  on  the 
the  newspapers  and  find  out  which  way  scribes.  He  was  always  ‘good  copy.’ 


found  their  way  into  papers  on  both  sides  papers  daily  and  find  out  what  the  great-  the  gossip  is  heading — who  is  mentioned  You  could  always  use  anything  he  ever 

of  the  Atlantic.  est  number  of  people  are  talking  about,  the  most.  Really,  I  don’t  see  anything  said,  for  he  never  talked  to  hear  himself 

“Rickard  would  have  made  a  great  Also,  I  listen  to  what  people  say  about  complicated  about  k.  talk.” 
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CHARGE  PRESS  CENSORSHIP  ON  HOOVER 
GOOD-WILL  TRIP  TO  SOUTH 

Washington  Correspondent  Corps  Reported  Indignant  at  De¬ 
letions  in  Copy  and  General  Atmosphere  of  Intimidation — 
Three  Correspondents  Forced  to  Risk  Lives  in  Air 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

ilVashineUm  Correspondent,  Eoiroa  &  PuautHit) 
(By  Telegraph  to  Eniroa  &  PuaLianaa) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  10.— 
^  Washington  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  who  accompanied  President-elect 
Herbert  Hoover  on  his  good-will  tour  of 
South  America  arc  indignant  at  censor¬ 
ship  of  their  dispatches  during  the  trip. 

While  the  actual  deletion  of  stories  was 
not  frequent  or  at  great  length,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  almost  of  intimidation  which 
prevailed  imposed  psychological  condi¬ 
tions  w’hich  arc  regarded  by  the  corre- 
spomlents  as  far  more  important  than  the 
restriction  actually  practiced. 

In  many  instances,  they  declare,  no 
stories  were  sent  or  even  written  because 
the  newspaper  men  felt  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  get  them  radioed 
from  the  ships  which  carried  the  party. 
Actual  incidents  which  were  not  reported 
or  which  were  inadequately  handled  for 
this  season  included  the  following  as  the 
most  imiKwtant  items ; 

A  series  of  opinions  given  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  party  by  American  firms,  and 
native  chamber  of  commerce,  at  the  points 
the  party  stopped,  that  the  visit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  battleships  for  maneuvers  in  South 
American  w'aters  is  a  nuisance  and 
threatens  good  relations. 

The  wounding  of  a  native  policeman 
by  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  at  Lima,  Peru. 

The  storm  encountered  in  the  Pacific 
by  the  Maryland. 

Journalistic  circles  here  and  in  other 
cities  have  registered  a  protest  that  is 
still  growing  against  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  trip.  No  similar  censor¬ 
ship  has  been  attempted  by  government 
officials  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
Washington  newspaper  man.  it  was  said, 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  characterized  the 
proce^ings  as  “insufferable.” 

“By  what  authority  was  a  censorship 
established  over  the  news  writers  who 
accompanied  the  President-elect?  con¬ 
tinues  that  paper.  “They  were  sent  on 
that  trip  by  press  associations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  to  report  the  important 
news  that  resulted  from  Mr.  Hoovers 
appearance  in  the  l.atin-.^merican  nations. 
In  that  mission  thev  had  a  status  as  in¬ 
dependent  and  as  necessary  to  the  public 
as  that  of  any  other  individuals  or  groups. 

“Thev  constituted  the  one  instrument 
by  which  the  people  of  this  nation  coul  1 
hope  to  have  an  impartial  record  of  what 
occurred  in  a  momentous  series  of  con¬ 
tacts  lietween  their  President-elect  and 
the  nations  of  I.atin  America. 

"By  what  authority,  legal,  political, 
moral  or  other,  were  these  men  told  ‘thus 
far  may  you  go  in  your  dispatches  to 
be  read  by  the  American  People,  and  no 
further?’  who  declared  them  political  aj>- 
pendages  of  the  tour  ?” 

Every  news  story  written  on  l»oard  the 
Maryland  and  the  Utah,  the  two  .Ameri¬ 
can  battleships  which  carried  the  good¬ 
will  party,  had  to  be  submitted  by  the 
writer  to  George  Barr  Baker,  press 
liaison  officer  for  Mr.  Hoover,  according 
to  the  newspaper  men  who  were  on  the 
trip. 

Before  news  dispatches  were  trans¬ 
mitted  over  the  ship's  radio,  each  of  them 
was  required  to  bear  Mr.  Baker’s  okeh. 
“The  ships  operated  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  Washington  naval  station  in 
sending  the  stories.  They  were  turned 
over  from  there  to  the  Washington 
bureaus  of  the  papers  or  press  associa¬ 
tions,  or  to  commercial  lines  for  deliverv. 

On  the  Maryland,  which  carried  the 
party  on  the  first  leg  of  the  tour,  five 
copies  of  each  dispatch  were  required 
from  the  reporters.  One  of  these  extra 
copies  went  into  the  Navy  Department 
files,  another  was  used  for  sending  the 
story  and  a  third  is  reputed  to  have  bwn 
for  the  inspection  of  Capt.  Victor  Kim¬ 
berley,  commander  of  the  battleship. 

I^sposition  of  the  remaining  copies  is 


a  profound  mystery  to  all  the  correspond¬ 
ents. 

1  demands  on  the  reporters  were  light¬ 
ened  by  one  cfipy  when  the  transfer  was 
made  to  the  Utah.  In  addition  to  this 
favor,  the  privilege  was  given  the  re¬ 
porters  of  receiving  a  copy  on  which  was 
marked  the  hour  of  transmission. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  a  mime¬ 
ographed  memirandum  from  Mr.  Baker 
was  placed  in  the  reporters’  hands  with 
a  brief  direction  as  follows:  “The  OK 
system  will  be  continued.”  This  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  submission  of  dispatches  for 
approval  was  accompanied  by  data  as  to 
the  hours  of  radio  service. 

This  system  resulted  in  the  deletion, 
according  to  the  correspondents  of  words, 
lines  and  even  paragraphs  in  stories 
written  by  many  of  the  correspondents. 

One  reporter  representing  a  press  as- 
sfKriation  withdrew  an  entire  article  at 
Mr.  Baker’s  “suggestion.”  This  “sugges¬ 
tion”  was  that  he  “thought  it  would  be 
better”  to  withhold  the  story  at  the  time. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  written 
by  one  of  its  two  repf>rters  who  made  the 
trip  was  delayed  for  five  hours,  it  was 
declared.  When  untimately  sent,  changes 
had  been  made  in  it,  he  charges,  this  dis¬ 
patch  concerned  the  storm  which  the 
Maryland  weathered  in  the  Pacific. 

Delilicrate  suppression  of  facts  is 
charged  to  the  officers  by  the  reporters 
on  at  least  one  occasion.  This  occurred 
at  Lima  when  an  enlisted  member  of  the 
Maryland’s  crew  became  involved  in  an 
argument  with  a  Peruvian  policeman. 
During  the  trouble,  the  policeman  was 
shot.  No  correspondent  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  information  as  to  how  the  man 
was  wounded  or  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
altercation. 

“Policy”  also  demanded  the  exclusion 
from  news  dispatches  of  the  numerous 
complaints  received  throughout  the  trip 
against  the  maneuvers  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  in  the  waters  of  Latin-.American 
countries. 

Consequently  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  apparent  connection  between 
these  advices  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
order  from  Washington  cancelling  the 
visit  of  the  fleet. 

These  complaints  included  charges  of 
riots  consequent  upon  American  battle¬ 
ships  touching  at  the  ports  and  strained 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  gen¬ 
erally,  and  they  are  regarded  by  the 
newspaper  men  as  having  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  decision  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment. 

It  was  emphasized  by  the  reporters  that 
this  censorship  was  not  attempted  on  land 
when  stories  were  sent  by  commercial 
cable  or  wireless.  They  also  refused  to 
discuss  the  restrictions  during  the  trip, 
in  the  best  interests  of  Mr.  Hoover,  with 
the  consequent  lack  of  publicity  concern¬ 
ing  conditions  until  the  return. 

They  declare  that  there  was  some  basis 
for  the  censorship  abroad  the  Marylattd, 
because  of  less  modern  radio  equipment 
than  the  Utah’s,  and  because  of  unsettled 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  latter  was 
the  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  trans¬ 
mission  at  various  times. 

The  newspapermen  themselves  met  this 
situation  by  appointing  a  committee  from 
their  ranks  to  assign  wire  time  for  all 
dispatches  and  limit  the  number  of  words 
to  be  sent  at  one  time. 

No  such  difficulties  were  encountered, 
however,  on  the  Utah,  it  is  said,  and 
there  was  no  possible  physical  reason  for 
the  censorship  after  the  change  to  that 
battleship.  Evidence  as  to  this  is  cited 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baker’s  approval  or 
disapproval  of  dispatches  was  not  related 
to  their  length  but  to  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  his  representative,  Mr. 
Baker,  take  the  position  that  their  “sug¬ 
gestions”  did  not  constitute  a  censorship, 
and  that  the  policy  was  “merely  ad¬ 


visory.”  .Although  Mr.  Baker  is  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  United  States  Nav^l  Re¬ 
serve,  he  did  not  accompany  the  party 
as  a  naval  officer  or  representative,  but 
was  a  member  of  the  President-elect’s 
personal  party. 

Aside  from  the  censorship  which  had 
both  its  annoyance  and  humor,  the  news- 
I*aper  men  on  the  party  had  many  enjoy¬ 
able  and  unfortunate  experiences  during 
the  trip. 

The  correspondents,  for  the  most  part, 
deeply  resented  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Maryland  in  leaving  port 
at  Antofagasta,  Chile,  and  leaving  behind 
three  of  the  newspaper  men  who  were  a 
little  late  in  returning  to  the  ship. 

When  the  Hoover  party  reached  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  which  is  close  to  the  border  of 
Bolivia,  that  county  having  no  port,  a 
delegation  of  Bolivian  officials  called  on 
Mr.  Hoover.  .A  reception  was  arranged 
for  them  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
newspaper  men  might  go  ashore  for  a 
time  but  should  return  by  12:30  P.  M. 
About  12  or  15  went  ashore. 

When  the  Bolivian  delegation  left  the 
ship  about  1  ;30  and  preparations  were 
made  for  weighing  anchor,  a  check-up 
revealed  that  Rodney  Dutcher,  of  NEA 
Service;  William  Philip  Simms,  repre¬ 
senting  Scripps-Howard,  and  Price  Bell, 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  had  not  re¬ 
turned  from  “shore  leave.” 

.Although  Antofagasta  is  in  the  nitrate 
desert  region  and  the  town  folk  are  not 
particularly  kindly  towards  Americans, 
the  Maryland  steamed  away,  leaving  the 
three  American  newspaper  men  behind. 
So  far  as  known  no  effort  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Maryland’s  officers  to 
ascertain  if  Dutcher,  Simms  and  Bell 
were  ill  or  well,  and  the  ship  departed 
leaving  the  three  newspaper  men  alone 
in  a  foreign  country  without  preparation 
for  a  stay  of  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours.  V 

It  developed  that  they  had  been  the 
guests  of  the  commander  of  the  port 
who  had  invited  them  uptown  and  con¬ 
tinually  protested  that  because  of  the 
office  he  held  he  could  give  full  assurance 
that  the  Maryland  would  not  leave  until 
3  o’clock.  \Vlien  they  returned  to  the 
dock  the  Maryland  was  gone. 

Next  morning,  with  the  sympathetic 
aid  of  Ambassador  Culbertson  and  oflfi- 
cials  of  the  Chilian  government,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  take  them  by  rail, 
a  gasoline  hand-car  and  airplane  to 
Santiago,  the  next  port  of  call  for  the 
Maryland. 

Two  airplanes  were  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  correspondents  by  the  Chilian 
government  officials.  One  of  them,  an 
English  plane,  took  Simms  and  Bell,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  slinf,  and  Dutcher  who 
is  rather  portly,  took  passage  in  the  other, 
a  rickety  old  American  plane. 

The  plane  carrying  Simms  and  Bell 
made  a  chilly  flight  in  a  snow  storm 
over  the  Andes  and  placed  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  m  Santiago.  The 
plane  in  which  Dutcher  attempted  to  make 
the  trip  stayed  up  only  about  fifteen 
minutes  and  returned  to  the  field  with¬ 
out  accident.  The  other  plane  made  a 
return  trip  and  carried  Dutcher  along 
to  join  the  party  on  the  following  day. 

The  newspaper  men  are  still  laughing 
over  what  happened  to  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  who  went  out  for  the  evening  to 
one  of  the  American  Embassies  in  Latin 
.America  to  “visit”  and  left  word  behind 
with  one  of  his  colleagues  to  protect 
him  if  anything  important  happened.  It 
did.  and  one  of  his  associates  filed  1,500 
words  for  him  on  the  incident  under  a 
special  arrangement  for  expedition  of  the 
dispatch  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  word  which 
cost  the  office  $1 .500.  .Another  companion 
undertook  to  do  a  kindly  turn  for  the 
socially  inclined  missing  reporter  and 
filed  1.200  words  on  the  same  story  at 
a  cost  of  about  $250.  It  is  reported  that 
two  more  of  his  companions  also  filed 
stories  for  the  missing  man,  but  proof 
is  lacking. 

The  object  of  the  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  colleagues  is  happy  in  the  fact 
that  the  hfime  office  paid  the  tolls. 

Eighteen  reporters  and  seven  news 
photograjihers  accompanied  Mr.  Hoover 
on  his  good  will  trip  to  South  America, 
which  left  San  Francisco  on  November 
19,  and  returned  to  Wa.shington  last 
Sunday. 


CHARGE  SPY  SYSTEM  I  Pi 
IN  ALBANY  I*  ^ 


Times-Union  Prints  Letter  Claimed  ts|  Qo 
Have  Been  Sent  by  Union  Officiak 
— Strikers’  Daily  Printing  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Store  Copy 


.An  attempt  of  striking  printers  to 
tablish  a  spy  system  in  the  oiien  shm 
newspaper  plants  was  ejiposed  this 
by  the  publication  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times- Union  of  a  photostatic  copy  of  a 
letter  bearing  the  signature  of  William  A 
Weinlein,  president  of  Albany  Typo- 
graj>hical  Union  No.  4. 

The  letter,  dated  Dec.  15,  to  “i  Mficeri 
of  Sister  Uniems,”  reads  as  follows: 

“You  are  in  receipt  of  our  circular 
letter  explaining  the  Albany  situation 
We  are  fighting  from  every  angle.  Tht 
publishers  are  advertising  widely  for  help. 

It  is  important  that  men  be  sent  in  here, 
under  cover,  who  can  be  made  of  use  to 
the  cause.  What  can  you  do  for  us  in 
the  way  of  sending  in  men— with  cards, 
preferr^,  who  can  get  open  shop  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  possible?  Card  men  who 
can  not  get  these  recommendations  can 
use  any  story  that  will  help  them  get  b>- 
the  employers’  agents.  If  not  possible  to 
get  card  men  for  this  serivee,  send  in  re¬ 
liable  men  who  are  willing  to  earn  cari 
by  helping  the  Union. 

“Any  man  sent  by  you  should  have 
some  form  of  identification — photograph 
sent  ahead,  if  possible — so  that  we  will 
know  whom  we  are  dealing  with.  Any 
man  sent  in  should  also  be  instructed  to 
keep  away  from  Union  headquarters  and 
phone  3-3440,  upon  arrival  here,  when 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  meet  him. 
.Any  man  sent  in  positively  MUST  report 
to  us  before  going  to  work. 

“Transportation  for  these  men  should 
lie  at  the  expense  of  the  publishers. 
Watch  classified  columns  in  your  local 
paps-rs  for  publishers’  ads,  or  have  men 
write  personally  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  or  Times-Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“Be  sure  men  are  prepared  with  good 
stories  that  will  not  arouse  suspicion. 
Any  help  of  this  character  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  For  further  information, 
if  necessary,  write  to  the  undersigned." 

The  letter,  according  to  an  accompany¬ 
ing  statement  in  the  Times-Union,  bore 
the  official  seal  of  Albany  Typographical 
Union,  but  the  embossing  did  not  repro¬ 
duce  in  the  newspaper  copy. 

Without  further  comment  the  Times- 
Union  published  the  following  excerpts 
from  editorials  in  the  printers’  news¬ 
paper,  the  Albany  Citizen,  beneath  the 
photostat  copy  of  the  letter: 

“The  people  of  Albany  may  rest 
assured  that  their  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  200  men  locked  out  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  of  these  newspapers,  will  be 
law-abiding  in  every  respect  and  refuse 
to  stoop  to  any  unlawful  means  to  gain 
their  ends.  .  .  .  More  strikebreakers  have 
been  imported  and  that  is  a  costly  busi¬ 
ness.  Valuable  machinery  due  to  in¬ 
competent  help,  is  being  broken  beyond 
repair.  And  still  the  lockout  goes  oa" 

The  Gannett  papers,  the  Knicker- 
bwker  Press  and  Albany  Evening  News, 
did  not  publish  the  spy  letter. 

Since  the  union  paper  was  started  it 
has  used  the  Graphic  mat  and  overhead 
wire  services,  and  in  its  Sunday  issues 
has  used  many  of  the  Graphic  features. 
Lately,  the  Citizen  added  the  Central 
Press  Association  service. 

Thus  far  the  printers  have  been  unable 
to  enlist  the  open  support  of  the  city’s 
largest  advertisers.  Only  one  or  two  of 
the  regular  daily  newspaper  space-buyers 
have  tried  the  columns  of  the  strikers’ 
paper.  But  this  week,  in  a  20-page 
issue,  the  Citizen  presented  a  great 
number  of  advertising  accounts  that  have 
never  before  appeared  in  Albany  news¬ 
papers.  Thev  were  mostly  from  small 
neighborhood  stores. 

The  Albany  strike  entered  its  sixth 
week  with  new  reports  of  attacks  on  open 
shop  workers.  A  group  of  new  printers 
was  followed  by  a  gang  and  several  were 
blackjacked.  S^me  of  the  assailants  were 
taken  into  custody  by  police,  but  *he 
attacked  men  failed  to  make  adequate 
identification,  and  the  men  were  released. 
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PRESS  READY  TO  CELEBRATE  “NEWSPAPER  DAY” 

Co-operating  with  International  Advertising  Association  in  Marking  Jan.  17,  Benjamin  Franklin’s 

Birthday — Speech  by  G.  A.  Wiedemann  Issued 


Preparations  were  completed  this  might  not  only  enjoy  life  to  its  fullest, 
week  for  celebration  of  “Newspaper  but  benefit  by  sharing  in  the  enhghten- 
D»y”  Jan.  17,  in  conjunction  with  Ben-  ment  brought  by  the  torch-bearer  of 
iimin  Franklin’s  birthday.  As  in  several  modern  life— the  daily  newspaper. 

Jms  past  the  International  Association  “Upon  the  daily  newspaper  our  states- 
J{  Newspaper  .Advertising  Executives,  men  depend  for  the  good  opinion  of 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  Interna-  their  constituents,  our  citizens  look  u^n 
tion.ll  Advertising  Association,  has  cir-  it  as  a  welcome  daily  visitors  m  their 
eolarized  local  advertising  dubs,  assisting  homes,  our  educators  deem  it  a  mighty 
them  by  furnishing  programs  for  observ-  ally  of  the  school  and  college,  and  as 
ince  of  the  day. 

This  year  an  address  written  by  G.  A. 

Wiedemann,  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  on  the  “Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin”  has  been  provided  for  use  of 
local  clubs  and  for  publication  in  news¬ 
papers  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Wiedemann  is  a 

Soniinent  member  of  the  Poor  Richard 
ub  of  Philadelphia. 

In  activities  this  year,  the  I.  A.  N.  A. 

L  was  also  represented  by  Leslie  M. 

Barton,  Chicago  Daily  Ne^vs,  association 
proidcnt  and  Irving  C.  Buntman,  Mil- 
mu  kee  Her  old,  secretary-treasurer.  They 
have  been  urging  newspaper  members  of 
the  association  to  interest  advertising 
dubs  or  other  allied  organizations  in 
their  territories  to  make  “Newspaper 
I)ay’’  an  occasion  for  picturing  the  power 
of  the  press  today  as  an  advertising  and 
educative  force  in  America.  Publishers 
in  many  cities  have  agreed  to  address 
clubs  during  the  week,  and  special  stories 
have  been  prepared  for  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Wiedemann’s  speech,  which  will 
be  widely  used,  enumerates  the  outstand¬ 
ing  causes  espoused  by  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  and  continues : 

“Perhaps  greatest  of  his  activities  was 
his  functioning  as  editor  and  printer,  for 
in  the  ‘art  preservative’  Franklin  not 
only  recognized  a  tremendous  force  and 
allv  to  put  to  work  in  bringing  his  la¬ 
bors  to  fruition,  but  he  saw  in  the  news- 


while  products  to  the  attention  of  a  dis¬ 
cerning  public.’ 

“For,  has  not  the  business  men  of  to¬ 
day  recognized  and  realized  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  the  daily  newspaper 
are  the  ‘Open  Sesame’  to  the  homes  and 
confidence  of  that  mass  of  people  who 
populate  all  the  corners  of  our  vast  land? 

“Practically  every  copy  of  every  news¬ 
paper  published  in  .America  today  serves 


“Just  as  the  news,  editorial 
and  other  contents  of  the  daily 
newspaper  minister  to  our 
spiritual  or  mental  phase,  so 
(foes  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper  assist,  foster  and  fill  our 
physical  and  material  ideas, 
needs  and  desires.” 


“Yes,  old  Ben  Franklin 
would  rub  his  eyes,  were  he  to 
he  with  us  today  and  witness 
‘what  newspaper  advertising 
has  wrought.’  ” 


G.  A.  Wiedemann 


paper  a  power  by  which  to  weld  the  civilization. 


the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  puts 
it,"  ‘the  newspaper  is  a  necessity  of  our 


colonies  together,  to  foster  the  spread  of 
information  and  education,  for  above  all 


“Speaking  of  the  present  day  business 
of  journalism,  the  f  idelity  Trust  Com- 


things  Franklin  saw  that  the  printed  pany  of  New  York  in  a  recent  advertise- 
word  was  by  far  the  mightiest  sword  nient  said :  ‘What  the  wide  world  is 
with  which  to  fight  the  battles  of  me  doing — what  its  leaders  are  saying  and 
people,  and  he  was  ever  assiduous  m  de-  thinking — every  man  may  know  morning 
veloping_  the  power  of  the  press,  and  even  ^nd  evening,  thanks  to  the  newspaiier. 
saw  to  it  that  its  liberty  should  be  writ-  This  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
ten  into  the  Constitutim.  ,  .  ,  world  when  knowledge  and  education 

“It  js  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  grow  apace.  Not  only  by  the  narration 


Franklin  to  those  of  the  present,  but  how 
the  mighty  sage  would  rub  his  eyes  were 
he  to  emerge  from  his  tomb  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  learn  that  today  there  are  1,981 
daily  newspapers  published  in  our  land, 
with  a  combined  circulation  exceeding 
40,000,000  copies  daily — a  copy  daily  for 
practically  every  home  in  the  United 
States. 

“Imagine  his  pride  if  before  his  eyes 
could  be  marshalled  that  mighty  army 
of  American  editors  and  publishers  that 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps  since  that 
time  in  safeguarding  and  fighting  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  for  their  life,  lib¬ 
erty  and  happiness? 

“However,  like  all  things  of  this  life, 
evolution  has  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  newspaper  from  a  small  four- 
page  sheet  has  developed  into  the  many- 
paged  format  which  we  know  today. 
From  a  mere  sprinkling  of  news-telling 
there  has  grown  that  mighty  engine  of 
news-gathering  the  Associatecl  Press  with 
its  80,000  or  n'ore  news-gatherers,  not  to 
mention  the  other  news-gathering  organi¬ 
zations.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone 
and  the  wireless  haye  been  pressed  into 
service  for  the  swift  carriage  of  the  news 
of  the  day  from  all  lands  and  quarters 
of  the  glolx",  and  the  citizen  of  today  each 
24  hciirs  gets  a  grist  of  world-news  im¬ 
possible  in  the  lifetime  of  .America’s  pio¬ 
neer  newspaper  editor  and  publisher. 

“Invention  after  invention  has  been 
made  the  hand-maiden  of  the  press  so 
that  our  people  could  be  well  informed, 
instructed  and  guided  in  and  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  moment,  of  value  and  of  interest 
•o  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 


of  social  and  political  events,  but  even 
more  by  the  trenchant  discussions  of  lit¬ 
erature,  art,  music  and  science  do  the 
great  journals  exert  an  enormous  influ¬ 
ence  upon  all  our  activities.  And  by 
their  increasing  watchfulness  over  the 
integrity  of  their  advertisers,  they  stimu¬ 
late  better  business  by  bringing  worth- 


as  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  family 
that  subscribes  to  it,  and  this  important 
service  is  rendered  all  the  more  valuable 
by  the  fact  that  ‘reader  confidence,’  that 
hidden  power  of  the  daily  newspaper  and 
that  giant  ally  of  the  advertiser  is  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  manufacturer,  mer¬ 
chant,  financier  and  business  man  whose 
announcements  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the 
publisher,  and  are  deemed  ‘fit.’ 

“Just  as  the  news,  editorial  and  other 
contents  of  the  daily  newspaper  minister 
to  our  spiritual  or  menfal  phase,  so  does 
advertising  in  the  newspaper  assist,  foster 
and  fill  our  physical  and  material  ideas, 
needs  and  desires. 

“Less  than  a  decade  ago  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  automobile,  the  oil  heater, 
the  iceless  refrigerator,  the  radio,*  and 
you  can  add  to  these  present  day  neces¬ 
sities  scores  and  scores  of  things  that  our 


THE  FOOLISH  LITTLE  POET 

By  H.  F.  Bell 

A  foolish  little  poet 
Wrote  a  foolish  little  sonnet 
With  a  flourish  and  an  error 
And  a  drop  of  ink  upon  it. 

And  though  the  little  jingle 
Sang  most  sweetly  of  the  linnet; 
'Tis  a  question  yet  unanswered 
Was  it  worth  his  while  to  spin  it? 

He  sent  and  sent  and  sent  it 
Lacking  not  determination 
But  each  time  it  staged  a  come-back. 
Bringing  still  no  compensation. 

He  needed  fifty  dollars. 

And  his  case  was  quite  distressing 
For  the  money  that  was  due  them 
All  his  creditors  were  pressing. 

At  last  he  got  this  letter 

And  could  scarce  refrain  from  curses, 

“We  accept  your  little  poem 

But  we  do  not  pay  for  verses.” 


fathers  and  mothers  did  not  enjoy,  but 
which  today,  through  the  aid  of  news- 
ixiper  advertising,  have  made  it  possible 
to  bring  about  mass  production  through 
volume  sales  that  ‘the  luxury  of  today 
lias  become  the  necessity  of  tomorrow.’ 

“With  the  spread  and  increase  in  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  daily  newspaper  We  are 
developing  a  superior  people  with  de¬ 
mands  for  superior  products,  and  allying 
our  output  with  the  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion  ami  illustrations  possible  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
we  are  able  to  penetrate  and  sell  the 
homes  of  the  nation  those  things  that 
make  for  a  greater  and  fuller  day’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  our  inhabitants. 

“California  markets  its  luscious  fruit 
through  newspajK-r  advertising,  as  does 
Florida.  New  Jersey’s  coa.st  resorts 
through  the  aid  of  newspaper  advertising 
have  made  this  state«first  in  number  of 
hotels  where  vacation  seekers  might  recre¬ 
ate  their  hcxlies.  Newspaper  advertising 
turns  the  spindles  of  New  England  and 
the  South,  markets  the  coal  and  iron  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  products  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  and  engineer  of  the  Middle  W'est 
and  make  possible  the  exchange  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  labors  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
the  worker  at  forge  and  bench,  and  fos¬ 
ters  the  quick  distribution  of  our  com- 
mcxlities  which  makes  the  United  States 
at  once  independent  and  inter-dependent 
and  creates  this  unprecedented  prosperity 
which  has  made  our  nation  the  wonder  of 
the  civilized  world. 

“A  great  tribute  is  due  the  present  day 
advertising  man  for  sensing  the  hidden 
possibilities  of  products  and  for  his  un- 
cannv  sixth  .sense  of  modern  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Has  he  not  taught  us  to  ‘eat  rais¬ 
ins  .for  iron,’  to  take  saucr-kraut  juice 
‘for  your  stomach’s  sake,”  to  eat  spinach 
for  vitamines,  to  drink  buttermilk  for 
health,  to  partake  of  yeast  for  health  and 
lieauty,  to  ride  on  rubber,  to  write  by  ma¬ 
chine,  to  tap  the  ether  for  radio  concerts, 
to  spin  through  the  air  on  wings,  in 
short,  to  take  advantage  of  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  lengthen  our  lives, 
save  our  time,  minister  to  our  wants,  free 
us  of  nernlexity  and  enrich  our  days  and 
fatten  our  pocketbooks. 

“Without  the  advertising  man  the  in¬ 
ventor,  the  engineer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant  would  still  be  groping 
their  way  trying  to  find  the  ‘short  route 
to  the  riches  of  the  Indies,’  and  even  he, 
would  be  grappling  with  an  iinsolvahle 
problem,  if  the  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  column  were  not  available  with  its 
instant  service  into  the  homes  and  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  prospective  purchaser 
and  ultimate  consumer. 

“Yes,  old  Ben  Franklin  would  rub  his 
eyes,  were  he  to  lie  with  us  today  and 
witness  ‘what  newspaper  advertising  has 
wrought." 


CAPITOL  MEN  ELECT 


Ohio  Corretpondents  Choose  HowelU 
to  Succeed  Bourke  as  President 

William  C.  Howells,  of  the  Clerrhmd 
Plain  Dealer,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  legislative  Correspondents’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  88th  General  .Assembly,  at 
a  meeting  held  recently.  He  succeeds 
John  T.  Bourke  of  the  Cleveland  PJe7vs. 
George  U.  .Marvin,  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
was  elected  vice-president ;  Karl  B. 
f’auly,  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
/oururt/,  secretary :  Hal  W.  Conefry,  of 
the  .Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Herbert  R.  Mengert,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  sergeant-at-arms. 

H.  H.  Daugherty,  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
executive  committees  together  with  Mr. 
Mengert.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  arc  the  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Bourke  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  association  as  president 
emeritus  for  life. 
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NOVEMBER  LINAGE  GAIN  OVER  3  PERCENT  IN  38  CITIES 


T  INAGE  ^ins  aver^ng  32  per  cent  in  November, 
1928,  against  November,  1^7,  were  recorded  by 
147  newspapers  published  in  38  cities,  returns  for 
which  were  compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  Statistical  Department, 
Inc.,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  ADVERTISING  BY  CITIES 


38  Citiei  listed 
147  Papers  listed 


2.S  .Show  gain 
87  Show  gain 
3  No  comparison 


13  Show  loss 
57  Show  lost 


New  York  .  16.982,362  16,339,791  642,571  Gain 

Chicago  .  8.146.329  7,954,367  211,962  Gain 

Philadelphia  .  7,215,339  7,592,104  376,765  Loss 

Detroit  .  5.827,234  4,924,486  902,748  Gain 

Cleveland  .  4.254,225  3,954,750  299,475  Gain 

St.  I^uis  .  4.410.280  4,455,020  44,740  I.oss 

Boston  .  5,972,745  5,747,524  225,221  Gain 

Baltimore  .  4,424,562  4,396,788  27,774  Gain 

I.OS  Angeles  .; .  6.611,780  6,657,658  45,878  Loss 

Buffalo  .  4.243,492  3.457.673  785,819  Gain 

San  Francisco  .  4,351,312  4,453,148  101,836  I.ost 

Milwaukee  .  3.443.156  3,498,571  55,415  Loss 

Washington  .  4,626,118  4,880,437  254,319  Ix>st 

Cincinnati  .  3,934.490  3,918,900  15.590  Gain 

New  Orleans  .  3.978,903  4.022,699  43,796  I.ost 

Minneapolis  .  3,168.462  2.964,004  204.458  Gain 

Seattle  .  3,048,598  2,904,048  144,550  Gain 

Indianapolis  .  3.139,695  3.154,710  15,015  Loss 

Denver  .  2,191,475  1,950,240  241,235  Gain 

Providence  .  3,036,835  2.861,991  174,844  Gain 

Columlius  .  3,499,935  3,554,729  54.794  I.oss 

I.x>uisville  .  3.268.797  3.049,015  219,782  Gain 

St.  Paul  . .•  2,812,670  2.475,690  336,980  Gain 

Oakland  .  2.438,632  2,282,952  155,680  Gain 

Omaha  .  1,937,625  2,012,276  74,651  Loss 

Birmingham  .  2,931,544  2,685,200  246.344  Gain 

Richmond  .  1,942.332  1.924,244  18,088  Gain 

Dayton  .  2,958,634  2,733,430  225,204  Gain 

Houston  .  3,200,022  3,262,854  62,832  Lost 

Des  Moines .  1,849.023  1,729,722  119,301  Gain 

AtlanU  .  3,212,891  3,016,939  195,752  Gain 

Kansas  City  .  3.542,038  3,525,617  16,421  Gain 

Long  Beach,  Cal _  1,664,542  1,440,432  224,110  Gain 

Memphis  .  2,853,977  2,873,857  19,880  Ix)ss 

Newark.  N.  J .  3.610,001  3.341.211  268,890  Gain 

Pittsburgh  .  4.330.508  4.235,937  94,571  Gain 

Portland,  Ore .  3,047.198  3,016,928  30,270  Gain 

Rochester,  N.  Y _  3,623,825  3.656,800  32,975  Loss 

ToUls  . 155,731.586  150.886.531  4.845,055  Gain 

Note  references  under  individual  newspaper  linage. 

NEW  YORK 


American  . 

Bronx  Home  News.. 

Herald  Trib . 

Times  . 

World  . 

•  M  irrt>r  (tab) . 

News  (tab) . 

•Kve  Graidiic . 

•Eve  Journal . 

•Eve  Post  . 

•Eve  World . 

•Sun  . 

•Telegram  . 

Bklyn  Eagle . 

Bklyn  Times . 

Standard  I'nion . 


1928 

1,120,700 

544.220 

1,863.642 

2,846,122 

1,201,128 

212.682 

1,113,094 

344,664 

1,523.028 

541,066 

936,610 

1,697,274 

521,642 

1,601,012 

468,710 

446.768 


1927 

1,133.636 

512,651 

1,782,064 

2,660,934 

1,274,206 

330,538 

945,448 

271,060 

1,357,588 

516.334 

974,004 

1,634,288 

555.814 

1.443.152 

497,966 

450,108 


ToUls  .  16,982.362  16.339,791 

CHICAGO 


1928 

1927 

•Daily  News . 

...  1,908,516 

1,896,798 

Tribune  . 

. . .  2,706,807 

2,813,856 

Herald  Kjcaminer 

. ..  1,251.618 

1,066.599 

•Post  . 

450,756 

512.922 

•American  . 

...  1,478,082 

1,275,045 

•Journal  . 

350,550 

369,147 

ToUls  . 

...  8,146.329 

7.934,367 

PHILADELPHIA 

1928 

1927 

Inquirer  . 

. .  1,641,880 

1.734,395 

Record  . 

785,525 

817,280 

Ledger  . 

..  1,163,955 

1,325,388 

•Evening  Ledger. 

..  1,210,983 

1,335,662 

•Bulletin  . 

..  1.865.316 

1.783,649 

•.Sun  . 

..  I60s765 

•News  . 

547,680 

434,965 

Tol.-.ls  . . . 

...  7,215,339 

7,592,104 

Sun  discontinued 

Frfiruarv,  1928. 

DETROIT 

1928 

1927 

News  . 

...  2,940.518 

2,494,422 

Times  . 

...  1,494,588 

1,167.810 

press  Press  . . . . 

...  1,392,328 

1,262.254 

Totals  . 

...  5.827,234 

4.924,486 

CLEVELAND 

1928 

1927 

Plain  Dealer  . . . 

. . .  1,540,200 

1,500,975 

News-Leader  . . . 

...  1,172,625 

1,062,075 

•Press  . 

...  1,541,400 

1,391,700 

Totals  . 

. . .  4,254,225 

3,954,750 

ST,  LOUIS 

Post-Dispatch  . . . 

...  2,112.880 

2,061,920 

Olobe  Dm  . 

_  1,27.H,600 

1,285.200 

•Star  . 

. . . .  664,200 

683,100 

•Times  . 

. . .  354,600 

424,800 

Totals  . . 

_  4,410.280 

4,455,020 

BOSTON 

Herald  . . 

...  1,548,472 

1,513,756 

Olobe  . 

...  1,442.211 

1,426,850 

Post  . 

...  1,414,541 

1,209,468 

Advertiser  . 

411,165 

384,496 

•American  . 

505.885 

547,316 

•Transcript  .... 

650,471 

665,638 

92,515  I.xiat 
31,755  Lost 
161,433  Loss 
124,679  Lots 
81,667  Gain 


Totals  .  5,972,745 

•No  Sunday  Edition 


446,096  Gain 
326.578  Gain 
130,074  Gain 

902,748  Gain 


39,225  Gain 
110,550  Gain 
149,700  C>ain 

299,475  Gain 


50,960  Gain 
6,600  Lews 
18,900  Loss 
70,200  Loss 


34,716  Gain 
15,361  Gain 
205,073  Gain 
26,669  Gain 
41,431  Loss 
15,167  Loss 

225,221  Gain 


BALTIMORE 


Sun  . 

•Evening  Sun . 

American  . 

•News  . 

•Post  (tab.) . 


1928 

1,371,958 

1,780,744 

178,849 

721,596 

371,415 


1927 

1,404,415 

1,615,210 

248,791 

784,546 

343,826 


32,457  Loss 
165,534  Gain 
69,842  Loss 
62,950  Loss 
27,589  Gain 


Totals  .  4,424,562  4,396,788  27,774  Gain 

Note — Baltimore  Daily  American  suspended  publication  April 
1,  1928.  Totals  for  that  pa|^r  above  include  Sunday  linage 
only.  American  carried  daily  linage  in  November,  1927, 
totalling  257,970  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES 


1928 

1927 

Times  . 

...  1,976,954 

1,997,618 

20,664  I.MS 

Examiner  . 

...  1,713,446 

1,746,682 

33,236  I,x>9s 

•Express  . . 

795,354 

813.120 

17,766  Lots 

•Herald  . 

. .  1,424,738 

1,422,806 

1,932  Gain 

•  Record  . 

392,476 

419,622 

27,146  I>ss 

•News  (tab) . 

308.812 

257,810 

51.002  Gaia 

ToUls  . . 

...  6,611,780 

6,657.658 

45,878  Loss 

BUFFALO 

1928 

1927 

Courier-Express  . . 

...  1.381.009 

892,697 

488,312  Gain 

•News  . 

..  1,534,427 

1,391,145 

143,282  Gain 

Times  . 

..  1,328,056 

1,173,831 

154,225  Gain 

Totals  . 

. .  4,243,492 

3,457,673 

885,819  Gain 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1928 

1927 

•Bulletin  . 

623,042 

570,430 

52,612  Gain 

•Call-Post  . 

749,462 

816,662 

67,200  Loss 

Chronicle  . 

912,856 

945,672 

32,816  Lou 

Examiner  . 

..  1,388,436 

1,428.896 

40,460  Loss 

•News  . 

677,516 

691,488 

13,972  Loss 

T otals  . 

...  4.351,312 

4,453,148 

101,836  Loss 

MILWAUKEE 

1928 

1927 

Journal  . 

. . .  1,702,983 

1,632,306 

70,677  (kun 

Sentinel  . 

657,551 

750,359 

92,808  Lou 

•I^eader  . 

247.818 

245,383 

2,435  Gain 

•Wis  News  . 

834,804 

870,523 

35,719  Loss 

ToUls  . 

...  3,443,156 

3,498,571 

55,415  Lost 

WASHINGTON 

1928 

1927 

.Star  . 

. .  2,593,885 

2,464,642 

129,243  Gain 

I'ost  . 

738,707 

846,177 

107,470  Loss 

•fc^vc  Times  . 

617,428 

754,175 

136,747  Loss 

Herald  . 

404,665 

567,860 

163,195  Loss 

•Eve  News  (Ub) 

271,433 

247,583 

23,850  Gain 

Totals  . 

..  4,626,118 

4,880,437 

254,319  Loss 

CINCINNATI 

1928 

1927 

•Post  . 

950,670 

942,900 

7,770  Gain 

•Times-SUr  . 

. .  1,405,586 

1,388,400 

17,186  Gain 

Enquirer  . 

..  1,260,658 

1,284,900 

24.242  Lou 

Tribune  . 

317,576 

302.700 

14,876  Gain 

Touls  . 

. .  3,934,490 

3,918,900 

15,590  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1928 

1927 

Times-Picayune  . . 

..  1,715,191 

1,605,511 

109,680  Gain 

Item  . 

880,799 

963,464 

82,665  Loss 

States  . 

818,512 

781,415 

37,097  Gain 

•Tribune  . 

564,401 

672,309 

107,908  Lost 

Totals  . . 

, . .  3.978,903 

4,022,699 

43,796  ta>u 

T imes  . 

Post-Intelligencer 
•SUr  . 


Totals  . 


News  . . . 
Post  . . , . 


MINNEAPOLIS 

1928  1927 

.  1,301,470  1,197,821 

.  1,263,871  1,237,412 

603,121  528,771 

.  3,168,462  2,964,004 

SEATTLE 

1928  1927 

,  1,499,554  1,391,334 

.  978,628  992,488 

,  570,416  520,226 

.  3,048,598  2,904,048 

INDIANAPOLIS 

1928  1927 

.  1,619,667  1,559,298 

960,681  1,086,608 

559,347  508,803 

.  3,139,695  3,154,710 

DENVER 

1928  1927 

760.508  764,100 

.  1,430,967  1,186,140 

.  2,191,475  1,950,240 

PROVIDENCE 


Journal 
•  Bulletin 
T  ribune 
•News  . 


1928 

962,537 

1,399,287 

318,232 

356,779 


1927 

929,533 

1,237,973 

334,318 

359,967 


3.036,835  2,861,991 

COLUMBUS 

1928  1927 

1,946,497  1,823,996 

554,747  659,524 

998,691  1,071,209 

3,499,935  3,554,729 


103,649  Gain 
26,459  Gain 
74,350  Gain 


108,220  Gain 
13,860  Lott 
50,190  Gain 


60,369  Gain 
125.928  Loss 
50,544  Gain 


3,592  Loss 
244,827  Gain 


33,004  Gain 
161,314  Gain 
16.286  Loss 
3.188  Lots 


122,501  Gain 
104,777  Low 
72,518  Lots 


LOUISVILLE 

1928  1927 

Courier  Journal  _  1.229,790  1,215,456 

Herald-Post  .  894,654  789,375 

•Times  .  1,144.353  1,044,184 

ToUls  .  3,268.797  3,049,015 

ST.  PAUL 


•Dispatch 
Pioneer  . 
News  ... 


Tribune  ..... 
•Post-Inquirer 
tTimes . 


1928  1927 

938,076  880,922 

988,904  853,832 

865.690  740,936 

2,812,670  2.475,690 

OAKLAND 

1928  1927 

1,561,980  1,395,548 

876,652  789,418 

.  97,986 


ToUls  .  2,438,632  2,282,952 

(Oakland  Times  discontinued  publication. 

OMAHA 

1928  1927 

World-Herald  .  1,223,754  1,064,329 

Bee-News  .  713,871  947,947 


1,937,625  2,012,276 

BIRMINGHAM 

1928  1927 

741,090  607,782 

1,545,236  1,497,118 

645,218  580,300 


Age-Herald 

News  . 

•Post  . 


Totals .  2,931,544  2,685,200 

RICHMOND 

1928  1927 

•News-Leader  .  1,028,342  1,068,620 

Times  Dispatch .  913,990  855,624 

Totals  .  1,942,332  1,924,244 

DAYTON 

1928  1927 

News  .  1.442,420  1,313,060 

•Herald  .  923,538  858,102 

Journal  .  592.676  562,268 


•News-Leader  . 

Times  Dispatch  . . . . 


2,958,634  2,733,430 

HOUSTON 

1928  1927 

1,319,738  1,459,696 

1,187.984  1,087,828 

692,300  715,330 


Chronicle  ... 
Post-Dispatch 
•Press  . 


Register  . 
•Tribune 


Constitution 
Georgian  . . 
Journal  .... 


3,200,022  3,262,854 

DES  MOINES 

1928  1927 

779,241  740,696 

1,069,782  989,026 

1,849,023  1,729,722 

ATLANTA 

1928  1927 


1928 

1,000,180 

789,374 

1,423,337 


859,287 

624,877 

1,532,775 


3,212,891  3,016,939 

KANSAS  CITY 


1928 

1927 

•Journal  . 

310,408 

Post  . 

894,954 

689,619 

Star  . 

.  1.683,50<’ 

1,644,673 

•Times  . 

963,575 

880,917 

ToUls  . 

.  3,542,038 

3.525,617 

LONG  BEACH.  CAL. 

1928 

1927 

Press-Telegram  . . . 

.  1.164,448 

980.672 

Sun  . 

500,094 

459,760 

Totals  . 

.  1,664,542 

1,440,432 

MEMPHIS 

1928 

1927 

Commercial  Appeal . 

.  1.256,318 

1,277,836 

•Evening  Appeal... 

722,428 

685,692 

•Press-Scimitar  .... 

.  875,231 

910,329 

Touls  . 

.  2,853,977 

2,873,857 

NEWARK 

1928 

1927 

Ledger  . 

583.847 

505,490 

•News  . 

.  1,937,805 

1,821,755 

•Star-Eagle  . 

.  1.088,249 

1,013,866 

ToUls  . 

.  3.610,001 

3,341,111 

PITTSBURGH 


•  Post-Gar  ette 

Press  . 

Sun-Telegraph 


1928 

800,368 

2,211,658 


1927 

688.934 

2,165,898 


...  1,318,482  1,381,105 
...  4,330,508  4,235,937 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


•News  . 

Oregonian  . 

Oregon  Journal 
•Telegram  .... 


1928 

441.182 

1,071,700 

919,9.54 

614,362 


1927 

468.902 

1,024,224 

990,878 

532,924 


ToUls  .  3,047,198  3,016,928 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1928  1927 

Democrat  &  (^ronicle  1,358.387  1,450,600 

Joumal-American  ...  1,312,789  1,221,644 

’^Timet-Unioo  .  952.649  984,556 

TouU  .  3,623,825  3,656,800 


14.334  Gaia 
105,279  Gaia 
106,169  Gain 

219.782  Gaia 


77,154  Gain 
135,072  (ain 
124,754  Gain 

336,980  Gaia 


166.432  Gain  I  > 
87,234  Gain  I 


159,425  Gain 
234,076  Lmi 


133,308  Gaia 
48,118  Gain 
64,918  Gaia 


40,278  I.0M 
58,366  Gain 


129,360  Gain 
65,436  Gain 
30,408  Gain 


139,958  Iami 
100,156  Gain 
23,030  Lott 


38.545  Gain 
80,756  Gaia 


140,893  Gain 
164,497  Gaia 
109,438  I-ost 


204,975  Gain 
38,836  Gain 
82,658  Gain 


183,776  I'.ain 
40,334  (.ain 


21,518  Lott 
36,736  Gain 
35,098  Lo« 


78,357  Gain 
116,050  Gain 
74,383  Gain 


111,434  Gain 
55,760  Gain 
62,623  Lou 


17.720  Lou 
47,476  Gain 
70,924  I  ou 
82.438  Cain 

30,270  Gain 


92,213  loM 
91,145  Gain 
31,907  lou 

32,975  Loss 
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ROBERT  LINCOLN  O’BRIEN  RETIRES  AS 
EDITOR  OF  BOSTON  HERALD 

Resigns  After  18  Years’  Service — Was  Secretary  to  President 
Cleveland  and  Later  Editor  of  Boston  Transcript — 
Buxton  to  Direct  Editorial  Page 

The  Boston  Herald  on  Jan.  7,  an-  “In  that  advance,  which  has  made  the 
nounced  the  retirement  of  Robert  Herald  one  of  the  outstanding  papers  of 
Linci'ln  O’Brien  as  editor,  after  18  years’  the  country,  Mr.  O’Brien  had  a  large 
service  in  that  capacity.  The  organiza-  part,  a  very  large  part.  He  gave  un- 
aon  will  otherwise  continue  essentially  sparingly  to  the  task  the  best  that  was  in 
m^anged.  him.  He  gained  an  important  position  in 

Mr.  O’Brien  took  a  leave  of  absence  the  community.  The  publishers  and  the 
1  year  ago  for  a  trip  around  the  world,  public  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
On  his  return  about  six  months  ago,  he  worth  and  accomplishn.ents  at  the  end 
withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  of  his  fifteenth  year  here,  honoring  him 

with  a  banquet  which  the  business  and 


MANY  ARE  TIRED  BUT  FEW 
CAN  SUSPEND 

’T'HE  Tidewater  News,  published 
weekly  at  Franklin,  Va.,  by 
Paul  Scarborough,  apologized  in 
the  following  editorial  in  its  issue 
of  Jan.  4,  for  the  omission  of  its 
usual  Christmas  Week  edition: 

“We  hope  everybody  had  too 
much  Christmas  last  week  to  mis.s 
the  usual  visit  of  the  Tidetvater 
News,  although  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  its  non-appearance  is 
in  order,  particularly  after  we  had 
announced  that  it  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  usual.  ^ 

“Everybody  on  the  force  was 
too  tired  to  start  work  again  the 
morning  after  Christmas  Day  and, 
as  the  boys  wanted  a  little  longer 
holiday,  we  thought  yon  would 
understand  and  overlook  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  usual  Christmas  week 


professional  leaders  of  New  England  at-  ?»  *“«  wanted  a  litUe  longer 
tended  ’’  holiday,  we  thought  yon  would 

The’  outlook  at  the  Herald  when  Mr.  understand  and  overlook  the  omis- 
O’Brien  took  charge  has  not  been  for-  Christmas  week 

gotten  by_  old  time  Boston  newspaper  issue, 
men.  Pulling  a  newspaper  off  the  nnan- 
cial  rocks  was  no  easy  task,  but  Mr. 

O  Brien  faced  it  with  a  determination  dinners  of  business  and  social  organiza- 
^t  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  other  tions.  There  are  hundreds  of  stories  re- 
Boston  publishers.  Before  this  was  ac-  garding  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his  keen  eyes 
complished,_  however,  there  was  a  second  sizing  up  applicants  for  positions  on  the 
reorgamzation,  followed  some  time  later  staff  of  his  papers,  and  whose  personal 
Boston  Traveler  appearance  carried  a  lot  of  weight.  One 
which  IS  the  evening  paper  com-  of  these  incidents  and  in  whidi  the  cele- 

pamon  of  the  Herald  ^«des  being  edi-  brated  O’Brien  bumor  came  to  the  sur- 
tor  of  the  Herald,  Mr.  O  Brien  was  also  face  was  about  the  time  that  President 
^,2°  director  of  the  Boston  Coolidge  expressed  his  famous  opinion  on 
Fwlishing  Company,  owners  of  the  Her-  students  who  wore  baggy  trousers, 
aid  and  Traveler.  Under  his  repme  According  to  the  story,  a  young  man 
both  papers  flourished,  being  especially  seeking  a  diance  in  the  newspaper  field 
strong  in  their  financial  and  editorial  as  a  reporter,  applied  to  Mr.  O’Brien  for 
R  K-  .  I  •  I  featured  by  a  position.  After  the  usual  run  of  ques- 

Robert  Lineoln  O  Bnen  ^itorials  and  special  articles  by  Mr.  tions,  so  the  story  goes,  and  after  the 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  0“,*^**^  editor  had  survey^  the  young  applicant 

conduct  of  the  paper  and  of  the  editorial  Many  a  newspaper  man  all  over  the  from  head  to  foot,  Mr.  O’Brien  said 
page,  and  confined  himself  to  occasional  United  States  owes  his  success  in  the  with  a  smile:  “Young  man,  I  see  you 

editorials  and  special  articles,  the  last  of  field  of  journalism  to  Robert  Lincoln  wear  suspenders.” 

them  having  to  do  with  the  progress  of  O’Brien.  A  keen  judge  of  human  nature  “Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  job  seeker.  “I 
the  national  campaign  as  he  observed  it  and  the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  always  wear  ’em.” 

on  a  tour  of  the  west.  He  has  tapered  a  good  newspaper  man,  Mr.  O’Brien  per-  “So  do  I,”  replied  the  editor.  “When 

off  his  work,  and  his  definite  and  com-  sonally  selected  many  present  members  can  vou  besin  work?” 


replied  the  editor.  “When 


time  ago.  fields  of  journalism.  advisory  board  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of 

The  announcement  contained  the  fol-  Possessing  a  natural  gift  of  humor  and  Journalism,  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
lowing  tribute  to  Mr.  O’Brien:  “To  Mr.  interesting  as  a  speaker,  Mr.  O’Brien  has  setts  Historical  Society,  an  honorary 
O’Brien,  in  whatever  work  he  may  been  in  much  demand  at  luncheons  and  member  of  the  Phi  BeU  Kappa,  Harvard 
choose  to  undertake — and  we  hope  that 

an  adequate  life  of  Grover  Qeveland  will  _ _  ^  _ _ _ 

be  a  part  of  it — the  Herald  wishes  a  con-  N.  Y.  LINAGE  SHOWED  GAIN  IN  DECEMBER 


be  a  part  of  it-the  Herald  wishes  a  con-  N.  Y.  LINAGE  SHOWED  GAIN  IN  DECEMBER 

tinuance  and  an  increase  of  health,  wealth  I  _ 

“He  has  left  his  mark  on  the  Herald  ADVERTISING  volume  in  New  York  in  December,  1927,  a  net  gain  of  803,832 

_  rloHv  'TU..  _ _ ^  L..  a1 _ 


and  New  Iingland  journalism,  he  ac-  .  aaiiy  newspai^rs  snowea  a  gain  luies.  i  he  taouiation.  j^eparea  by  the 
lerves  an  otium  cum  dignitate,  and  we  during  December  with  a  total  of  15,523,-  Statistical  Department  of  the  New  York 
feel  that  the  community  will  be  the  bet-  316  lines  as  compared  with  14,719,484  lines  Evening  Post,  following: 


ter  for  the  greater  measure  of  time  which  , — Page* — , 

he  will  be  free  to  devote  to  it.”  _  1928  1922 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien  was  born  in  l..i50  1,192 

Abington,  Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1865,  the  son 
of  Patrick  and  Lydia  H.  (Dunham)  1I240  ijns 

O’Brien.  After  completing  his  earlier  772  894 

ducation  he  entered  Harvard  College,  be-  2,036  1,766 

ing  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  j  268  1,200 

in  1891.  Honorary  degrees  were  be-  862  882 

itowed  upon  him  by  Colby  College  in  916  858 

1926  and  Boston  University  in  1927.  '^04  *’,*0 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  personal  secretary  to  1,226  1,160 

President  Grover  Qeveland  from  the  6^8  736 

time  of  his  nomination  in  1892  until  No- 
vember  1895.  He  then  became  Washing-  i8,046  17,028 

ton  correspondent  for  the  Boston  Evening - 

Transcript.  Ehiring  his  service  in  that  5 
capacity  from  1895  until  1906,  his  articles 
on  national  affairs  at  the  capital  attracted  • 

wide  attention.  American  . 

On  April  1,  1906  Mr.  O’Brien  was  re-  -•.•.••• 

called  from  Washington  to  become  editor  Times  . .?. . . 
of  the  Transcript.  In  1910  he  was  called  World 
to  take  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Bostwi 

News  (Tab.).. 

nerald.  ^  jrye  Graphic  . 

The  Herald’s  editorial  in  coimection  Eve!  Journal., 
with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  O’Brien  fol-  Yve.  Mail  .... 
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Sundays, 
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1927. 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  O’Brien  fol-  Pve.  Mail  .. 
lows,  in  part:  Eve  W^ld" 

“The  Herald  regrets  to  announce  the  rllobe  . 

retirement  of  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  Sun  . 

O’Brien,  after  a  long  and  distinguished  B^ilyn*’Eagle 
career.  He  came  to  the  Herald  eighteen  B'klyn  TimA 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  it  was  trying  Stand.  Union 
to  shake  itself  free  from  the  conse- 

quences  of  bankruptcy,  and  to  make  °  ’  . 

oeadway  against  adverse  conditions.  A  ttTclegra 


1,042,154  971,950  953,722  1,174,814  1,228,364  1,270,436  974,750 

.  • .  941,346  1,062,096 

1,786,974  1,662,420  1,536,518  1,624,818  1,336,242  909,548  891,426 

2,772,846  2,467,384  2,358,539  2,509,050  2,219,292  2,106,652  2,058,834 

1,092,156  1,067,730  1,158,502  1,398,756  1,330,840  1,288,528  1,413,964 

223,712  307,956  371,703  366,460  327,936  . 

1,103,014  946,990  782,492  708,884  562,014  422,538  829,784 

283,382  246,402  350,343  247,658  . 

1,303,854  1,260,014  1,358,649  1,439,250  1,4.32,132  1,205,464  1,187,612 


484,392  540,646  499.285 


tt . 
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571,170 

543,690 

471,720 

410,514 

369,668 

920,202 

847,344 

703.664 
1  .  - 

M8,098 

1,571,906 

1,348,196 

1,115.314 

892.912 

521.188 

692.848 

621,618 

566.228 

1,310,882 

1.363,148 

1,345,450 

1,335.418 

552,428 

407.752 

430,448 

326,856 

479,524 

617,292 

633,558 

729,390 

15,369,510 

14,185,120 

14,103,492 

14,272,144 

leciind  reorganization  was  necessary  be- 


ttTclegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  May 


fore  the  skies  cleared  and  the  paper  re¬ 
turned  its  sadly  interrupted  progress. 


tSun  and  Globe  combined  June  4.  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 
•Herald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 

tSunday  edition  disc.  September  2,  1928,  includes  84,938  lines  of  Sunday  advts. 


Qiapter,  the  Gridiron  Gub  of  Washii^- 
ton,  the  Merchants’  Qub,  and  the  Union 
Club,  Boston,  where  he  is  a  prominent 
figure.  His  home  is  in  Dedham. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  O’Brien, 
the  Herald  organization  will  continue  es¬ 
sentially  unchanged.  Frank  W.  Buxton 
will  conduct  the  editorial  page.  Robert 
B.  Choate  will  take  charge  of  all  the 
news  and  feature  departments  of  the 
Herald.  William  G.  Gavin,  long  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Traveler,  is 
the  city  editor  of  the  Herald,  succeeding 
George  Ryan,  who  is  now  conducting  a 
column.  Will  P.  Kennedy  of  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  succeeds  Mr.  Garvin  in  that  city. 

Frank  W.  Buxton,  who  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald  and  Who  is 
now  conducting  the  editorial  page,  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  editorial 
of  the  year  19^  and  which  was  published 
in  the  Herald  under  the  title  of  “Who 
Made  Calvin  Coolidge?”  The  prize  was 
$5(X). 

Mr.  Buxton  was  born  in  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1900.  He  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Woonsocket  and  worked  as  a 
reporter  there,  in  Boston,  New  York, 
I>ouisvilIe  and  Atlanta.  During  the  war 
he  was  special  expert  in  the  division  of 
planning  and  statistics  of  the  shipping 
board,  serving  as  assistant  to  the  director, 
Edwin  F.  Gay.  During  his  newspaper 
career  in  Boston  he  worked  as  reporter 
on  the  old  Boston  Record  at  the  same 
time  that  Mayor  Nichols  was  on  that 
paper  in  the  same  capacity. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Buxton  became 
vice-president  of  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Conw 
pany,  but  in  1922  he  rejoined  the  Boston 
Herald.  He  makes  his  home  in  Brightoa 

George  Ryan,  the  retiring  city  editor 
who  becomes  columnist,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette.  He  came  to 
the  Boston  Journal  in  1903  s(X)n  after  that 
publication  was  bought  by  the  late  Fr^k 
A.  Munsey.  When  the  Boston  Evening 
American  was  started  in  1904,  Mr.  Ryan 
went  with  that  paper,  later  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Herald.  He  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  then  city  editor, 
which  office  he  held  until  about  Jan.  1 
of  this  year. 

PROMO’nONS  IN  DES  MOINES 

Walters  and  Hsmrahan  Named  Assist* 
ants  to  Manging  Editor 

Basil  Walters,  news  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune-Capital,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  the  Tribune-Capital.  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  Jr.,  is  managing  editor  of 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Walters,  who  came  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  about  a  year  ago,  will 
have  supervisory  authority  over  news 
columns  of  both  papers.  Paul  Prugh, 
for  a  number  of  years  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune-Capital,  will  succeed  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  as  news  editor  of  that  paper.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  arrangement  Mr.  Walters 
will  divide  his  time  eijually  between  the 
papers.  James  C.  Hanrahan  has  also 
been  named  an  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  will  assume  duties  additional  to 
his  direction  of  the  bureau  of  accuracy 
and  fair  play. 

Fred  Lazell  succeeds  Mr.  Prugh  as 
city  editor  of  the  Tribune-Capital  and 
Vernon  Pope  has  been  named  art  editor. 

Oyal  Quist,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Register,  has  been  advanced  to  news 
editor  and  Kenneth  McDonald,  who  has 
heen  on  the  Register  copy  desk,  succeeds 
Mr.  Quist  as  telegraph  editor. 

BERNS  SUCCEEDS  BUCKLEY 

Max  A.  Berns,  publidty  manager  of 
the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Advertising  Council,  to  succeed  Homer 
J.  Buckley,  who  recently  resigned  after 
serving  as  chairman  for  five  years.  Leslie 
M.  Barton,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  elected  first 
vice-chairman,  succeeding  G.  R,  Shaeffer, 
advertising  manager  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  and  William  H.  Sleepeck  of  the 
Sleepeck-Helman  Printing  Company  was 
chosen  second  vice-chairman  to  succeed 
Mason  Warner  of  the  Mason  Warner 
agency. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Tribune-Herald  f!;ets  out  its  annual  edi-  bnally  closed 

tion,  a  publication  which  runs  to  110  or  .  v  for  ^,500. 

120  padres.  The  edition  will  show  how  With  the  money  he  and  Woodring  had 

ranch  land  which  a  few  years  ago  sold  made  in  the  little  valley  town  of  Hich- 

at  $10  an  acre  is  now  raising  30  bushels  | field  they  bought  the  Sterling  (Col.)  Re- 

of  wiK-at  to  the  acre.  Land  no  one  publican- Advocate  which  was  then  in  re¬ 
thought  could  ever  be  used  for  anything  ceiver’s  hands.  A  little  later  he  sold 

but  cattle  grazing  is  now  growing  pota-  M  interest  for  $7,200.  He 

toes  and  alfalfa.  An  appropriation  has  bought  his  first  automobile  then,  a  second- 

been  made  and  preliminary  work  started  hand  Chalmers.  In  the  car  he  started 

to  irrigate  more  than  200,000  acres  in  ■ '' .1^4'  f  roving  again.  Papers  he  bought  and  sold 

the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  when  ;  in  the  subsequent  few  years  included  the 

that  is  accomplished  agriculture  in  Morena  (Col.)  Breeze,  which  his  son, 

NVyoming  will  be  given  even  greater  ^rh  rai^  f^  two  years,  the  H^xton 

In  all  this  prosperity  in  Wyoming,  the  '  Times,  and  the  Loveland  (Col.)  Herald. 

CasiH-r  Tribune-Herald  has  played  no  He  bought  the  Casper  Tribune  in  1914 

small  i>art.  Many  large  industries  can  L.  from  J.  J.  Mokler,  w1k>  had  run  it  as  a 

trace  their  growth  directly  to  newspaper  '  .  j',' I'  weekly  for  18  years.  Two  years  after 

columns  and  Wyoming  is  no  exception.  ‘  M  r  •  ri  he  had  purchased  it,  Mr.  Hanway  entered 

Mr.  Hanway,  first  with  his  Tribune,  later  ^■A^tcu3  daily  field,  and  in  1925  he  bought  and 

merged  to  the  Tribune-Herald,  hammered  '  |  "  '“.4-  jT  z'  consolidated  the  Casper  Herald, 

away  at  the  necessity  for  diversification,  j  '  Hanway  rarely  meddles  with 

calling  attention  to  the  rich  opportunities  t  j  /  politics  and,  in  fact,  the  one  time  he  ever 

that  lay  beneath  Wyoming’s  land  besides  .  |  jj»  >  figured  in  political  news  began  in  a  casual 

oil.  I  JSm-  contrasted  with  the  later  significance 

One  camjwign  in  which  the  Tribune-  /  attached  to  the  occasion.  The  Wyoming 

Herald  participated  has  resulted  in  estab-  dK  ^  /  Press  Association  was  holding  its  sum- 

lishment  of  a  deoartment  of  commerce  '4  j_  £_  HANWAY  outing  in  Yellowstone  Park,  when 

and  industry  for  the  state,  which  is  or-  s,  m  -■  i»..i  i:.i _ ir>  t-wr  \  President  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Coolidge  and 

ganized  to  work  for  general  ui^uilding  /'  T'-  ,  ’  .;  John  Coolidge  visited  there.  The  pub- 

of  state  industries  and  is  empowered  to  '  ^  i  noune-neraia  lishers  were  introduced  to  the  President, 

place  advertising.  It  is  a  clearing  house  »  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  John  joined  the 

for  state  improvements.  c*  •  if  /  i?  _  d  i.  p  .#  delegates  at  their  dance  in  the  evening. 

With  other  publishers  of  Wyoming,  *  Pu.li.he,  by  Seymour  Marcus  President  Coolidge  had  made  his  cele- 

Mr.  Hanway  will  talk  up  his  state  to  brated  “I  do  not  choose  to  run”  state- 

newspaper  men  this  summer,  when  the  there  his  family  moved  to  Kansas  where  tjons  to  the  Kansas  City  Star.  It  seemed  nient  and  Mr.  Hanway  was  one  who  in- 
National  Editorial  Association  meets  at  his  father  farmed  from  1869  to  1882.  It  like  a  disaster  to  me  at  the  time,  but  it  terpreted  this  as  final.  While  the  others 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  19  to  23.  After  was  while  on  a  farm  near  Lawrence  that  set  me  on  my  way  toward  ownership  of  were  dancing,  he  decided  to  take  a  poll 

the  sessions  delegates  are  to  be  taken  Mr.  Hanway  first  got  the  idea  that  he  a  paper.”  of  editors  present  on  who  they  preferred 

on  entertaining  and  instructive  automo-  would  like  to  be  a  publisher  some  day.  Mr.  Hanway  spent  two  years  with  the  as  candidate.  The  majority  favored 
bile  tours  arranged  for  by  the  Wyoming  At  12,  answering  a  classified  advertise-  Kansas  City  Star,  and  afterwards  ^came  Hoover.  There  were  but  scattering  votes 

N.  E.  A.  members.  ment,  he  sent  to  Portland.  Me.,  for  a  a  road  man  for  the  Kansas  City  World,  for  Lowden  and  Dawes. 

Although  Mr.  Hanway  today  seems  like  sample  outfit  and  started  selling  subscrip-  receiving  an  increase  in  salary.  He  re-  Correspondents  in  the  Coolidge  party 
one  of  Wyoming’s  native  sons,  he  has  tions  for  the  Family  Story  Paper.  He  mained  with  the  World  alxiut  three  years,  used  the  poll  as  the  lead  for  their  dis- 
only  lived  in  the  state  for  the  Mst  IS  had  to  ride  horseback.  Farms  were  far  He  stayed  a  hired  man  in  newspaper  work  patches  the  next  day,  and  newspapers  all 
years.  He  came  to  Casper  in  1914  and  apart.  Ten  miles  were  loiw  and  weary  until  1904,  working  until  that  year  on  over  the  country  heralded  the  information 
bought  the  then  weekly  Tribune.  Casper  those  days.  And  most  of  the  money  the  Kansas  City  Times  and  Topeka  that  Wyoming  publishers  stood  behind 
at  the  time  had  a  population  of  3,200.  In  young  Hanway  collected  went  to  the  Journal.  Hoover  to  head  the  Republican  party, 

the  iS  years  the  city  has  grown  to  25,000.  publishers  in  Portland.  In  1904  he  leased  the  Horton  (Kan.)  Mr.  Hanway  thought  no  more  of  it 

Before  1914  Mr.  Hanway  had  spent  a  “I’m  going  to  own  my  own  paper  some  Commercial,  a  weekly.  In  13  months  he  But,  before  the  convention  he  called  on 

numbier  of  years  buying  and  selling  time,”  Hanway  told  his  father.  cleared  a  net  profit  of  $2,500  and  had  so  Mr.  Hoover  at  his  Washington  head- 

papers.  He  was,  he  now  recalls,  in  quest  A  long  road  lay  ahead  of  him  after  improved  the  property  that  the  owner  quarters  and  there  was  introduced  to  the 

of  that  ideal  “Valley  of  the  Moon.”  the  decision  was  made.  His  first  work  bought  the  lease  back.  Mr.  Hanway  now  President-elect  as  “the  man  who 
When  he  first  arrived  in  Casper,  he  was  in  the  postoffice  in  Topeka.  At  27,  wanted  to  »ee  more  of  the  country  than  started  that  Wyoming  boom.” 
thought  the  Tribune  would  be  just  one  he  was  still  a  government  employe,  but  he  could  from  the  wide  Kansas  prairies  Mr.  Hoover  said  the  story  came  out 

of  those  papers  he  would  revitalize  and  then  a  change  of  administration  forced  and  he  went  to  Colorado  Springes,  where  at  the  psychological  moment  and  was  felt 

turn  over  to  some  other  publisher  con-  him  out  of  the  postoffice  and  he  moved  a  he  got  a  job  as  circulation  manager  on  immediately  in  the  campaign, 
tent  to  settle  down  in  one  spot.  He  him-  step  nearer  his  ambition.  Leon  Marks,  the  Telegraph.  From  there  he  went  to  Earl  Hanway,  Mr.  Hanway’s  son,  is 
self  must  answer  the  prod  of  discontent,  of  the  Kanscu  City  Star,  wanted  solici-  Denver  to  take  charge  of  circulation  of  now  general  manager  of  the  Tribunc- 
always  seeking  that  ideal  city  for  his  tors  in  the  Topeka  territory  and  gave  the  Daily  Mining  Record.  Herald,  and  Mr.  Hanway  finds  he  has 

real  publishing  ventures.  But  Casper  Mr.  Hanway  his  first  regular  newspaper  It  wasn’t  until  1908  that  he  again  be-  more  time  than  he  ever  had  before  for 
grew  so  fast  he  soon  decided  he  didn’t  job.  came  publisher  of  a  paper.  He  was  in  his  favorite  pastime,  automobiling.  Only 

want  to  sell  the  Tribune.  Casper,  he  "Getting  fired  from  the  Topeka  post-  Salt  Lake  City,  and  picking  up  a  copy  recently  he  motored  to  California  from 

determined,  was  the  city  he  had  long  office  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap-  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  notic^  an  aid-  C!!asper,  where  he  covered  the  national 

sought.  pened  to  me,"  Mr.  Hanway  commented  vertisement  reading:  field  on  the  Coast,  then  back  to  Chicago 

The  present  Wyoming  booster  is  one  the  other  day.  “I  was  making  $80  a  “Wanted  an  all-round  newspaper  man  and  from  Chicago  to  New  (Drleans. 
of  those  gentlemen  from  Indiana  Booth  month  from  the  government,  which  was  to  buy  interest  in  country  town  weekly.  From  New  Oleans  he  took  the  boat  to 
Tarkington  immortalized.  He  was  bom  considered  a  big  job  then,  and  I  went  to  Good  proposition.”  New  York,  where  he  called  on  adver- 

in  ^eensburg,  Ind.,  in  1866.  From  work  at  $50  a  month  soliciting  subscrip-  He  went  to  the  address  indicated  and  tisers  and  advertising  agencies. 


v' 


World  Leadership  in 
Volume  and  Character 
of  Advertising 

N  1928  The  New  York  Times  led  all  newspapers  of  the  world  in 
volume  of  advertising.  The  Times  published  30.7d6.530  agate  lines,  setting 
a  new  high  record  for  New  York  City,  exceeding  the  total  volume  t»f  1927  hy 

I, 105,068  agate  lines  with  a  margin  over  any  other  New  York  new.*<paper  of 

II, 000,449,  also  a  new  high  figure. 

Year  after  year  The  New  York  Times  maintains  its  leadership  in  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  and  in  a  majority  of  the  leading  classifications — national, 
local,  automobile,  financial,  rotogravure,  department  stores  and  clothing,  and 
books.  The  records  for  these  classifications  in  1928  are  as  follows: 

1928  1927 

Agate  Liivea.  A^ate  Uin^a 


N.\TIONAL .  7,146,3(M) 

LOCAL .  17,7«8,9i4  1 7,  W  1,240 

FIN.\NCL\L .  4,030, !»69  3,340,414 

BOOKS .  965,288  910,179 

AUTOMOBILE- .  1,357,741  1,194,168 

ROTOGRAVURE .  1,449,275  1,376,648 

TRANSPORTATION  (Railroads,  Steamships  and  I'our^)  1,032,952  l,027,08^ 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  and  CLOTHING .  8,175,022  7,750,215 


More  significant  than  these  unprecedented  figures,  however,  is  the  character 
of  this  advertising.  All  advertisements  offered  for  publication  in  The 
Times  are  subject  to  a  censorship  which  aims  to  protect  readers  from  false, 
misleading  or  objectionable  announcements.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lines  of  advertising  were  rejected  in  1928  because  the  announcements  did 
not  conform'  to  The  Times  standards. 

®l|r  Nrui  fork  oltmra 

CIRCULATION— WEEKDAYS.  425,000 
CIRCULATION— SUNDAYS.  725,000 
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Editor  &  P  ubliaher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  J  a  nuar  y\  12,  1 


MONTREAL  NEWSPRINT  MEETING  ENDS  edwards  and  ball  resign  n.  y.  post  withdraws  suit 


WITHOUT  PROMISED  PRICE  STATEMENT 


Unconfirmed  Rumor  Sets  Figure  at  $55  a  Ton — Many  Believe 
Meetings  Were  Unsuccessful — Graustein  and  Head  in  New 
York — ^Town  Back  ftom  Hearst  Conference 


Publisher  and  Managing  Editor  of  Case  Against  Police  Chief  Dropped  a 
Atlanta  Georgian  Leave  Paper  Reporter  Gets  News  from  Successor 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publishes) 


YfONTREAL.  Jan.  10.— Trade  and 
public  remained  in  the  dark  this 
week  about  newsprint  prices  although 
the  conference  that  opened  here  Monday 
ended  today.  Unconfirmable  rumor  fixes 
newsprint  for  1929  at  $55  a  ton. 

During  sessions  of  the  conference, 
newsprint  stocks  were  stronger  and  more 
active.  Today,  reflecting  disappointment 
at  the  absence  of  a  statement,  Abitibi 
advanced  three  points  to  40;  Port  Alfred 
5  to  60  and  Price  Brothers  one  and  one- 
half  to  72J^. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  has  not  been  successful  and  will 
have  to  be  resumed,  but  neither  dele¬ 
gates  nor  officials  will  comment  on  this 
possibility. 

The  situation  continues  to  excite  com¬ 
ment  in  circles  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  industry  itself.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  yesterday.  Sir  John  Aird, 
president  of  the  bank,  made  the  following 
remarks : 

“The  dark  spot  on  the  horizon  of  the 
business  situation  in  this  country  is  the 
over-production  which  has  occurred  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  That  an 
industry  in  which  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  capital  is  invested,  which  em¬ 
ploys  many  thousands  of  people  and  the 
products  of  which  rank  second  in  value 
among  our  principal  exports,  should  be 
in  an  unprofitable  condition  through  over¬ 
production  and  competition  seems  inex¬ 
cusable. 

“If  for  no  other  reason,  the  fact  that 
one  of  this  country’s  principal  natural 
resources,  the  supply  of  which  is  strictly 
limited,  is  being  sacrificed  at  bargain 
prices  because  of  over-production,  should 
be  sufficient  to  cause  those  responsible 
for  this  state  of  affairs  to  pause  and  to 
put  forth  tfieir  best  efforts  to  remedy 
the  situation  without  delay. 

“It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  both  Ontario  and  Quebec 
moved  promptly  to  seek  a  remedy  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conferences  which 
have  been  held  will  speedily  put  an  end 
to  this  imsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs. 

“It  does  seem  a  pity  that  a  lesson  can¬ 
not  be  learned  from  the  experience  of 
European  countries  in  this  respect  and 
the  administration  of  our  forests  be  put 
upon  a  proper  scientific  basis  which  will 
provide  for  the  utmost  economic  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  forest  products  and  their 
permanent  production.  This  ought  not 
to  be  a  task  of  too  great  difficulty  for  the 
governments  of  the  provinces  principally 
interested.” 


at  the  same  time  all  of  International’s 
mills  could  not  be  kept  workng  at  profit¬ 
able  capacity  should  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  mills  force  a  distribution  of 
tonnage. 

Conferring  with  S.  P.  Weston,  news- 
pa{)er  engineer,  an  unnamed  group  of 
newspapers  was  advised  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  reductiem  of  newsprint  to 
a  $52  or  $50  a  ton  level.  This  engineer 
worked  it  out  in  careful  report  that  such 
a  price  would  be  detrimental  to  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“Price  is  not  so  important  as  stabilized 
price,”  Mr.  Weston  told  his  clients. 


William  C.  Edwards  has  resigned  as 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  was  in  New  York  and  was  not 
ready  to  make  public  future  plans. 

l^mar  Q.  Ball’s  resignation  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  was  also  announced. 
Leonard  Roan,  news  editor,  is  temporarily 
sitting  in  for  Mr.  Ball. 

No  successor  has  yet  been  named  for 
either  position,  it  was  said  at  New  York 
Hearst  headquarters.  A.  B.  Chivers, 
New  York  Journal,  is  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  paper. 


HOUDINI  “SPIRIT’  HOAX 


N.  Y.  Graphic  States  Magician’s  Widow 
and  Ford  Had  Planned  Stunt 


The  New  York  Evening  Graphic  mi 
Jan.  10  exposed  as  a  press  agent  hoax 
the  stories  widely  carried  that  Mrs. 
Harry  Houdini  had  received  code  mes¬ 
sages  from  her  dead  husband  through 
the  medium  Rev.  Arthur  Ford. 

Credited  with  accomplishing  the  ex¬ 
pose  were  Rea  Jaure  and  Edward 
Churchill,  Graphic  reporters,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E  Plummer,  managing  editor.  In¬ 
vestigations  which  led  to  the  disclosure 
that  the  seance  was  faked  followed  the 
fact  that  Miss  Jaure  had  obtained  the 
story  of  the  message  24  hours  before  the 
seance  t  place. 

Then  on  Jan.  9  Mr.  Plummer  and  Mr. 
Churchill  went  to  Miss  Jaure’s  apart¬ 
ment  where  she  entertained  Mr.  Ford 
and  the  latter’s  conversation,  sworn  to 
by  the  two  witnesses  hidden  in  another 
room,  furnished  the  Graphic  with  the 
information  that  Mr.  Ford  and  Mrs. 
Houdini  had  (banned  the  receipt  of  the 
message  as  means  of  obtaining  publicity 
before  starting  out  on  a  lecture  tour. 

Miss  Jaure  says  she  was  offered 
money  by  Mr.  Ford  if  she  would  not 
print  the  expose.  She  refused. 


FALL  RIVER  PAPER  SOLD 


In  New  York  facts  obtainable  and  re¬ 
ports  regarding  the  newsprint  situation 
were ; 

A.  R.  Graustein,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper,  and  N.  C.  Head,  hit  assist¬ 
ant  did  not  attend  all,  if  any,  of  the 
Montreal  conference  sessions  this  time. 
Whether  a  widening  in  the  already 
definite  breach  had  occurred  between  In¬ 
ternational  and  its  Canadian  colleagues 
could  not  be  determined.  An  official  de¬ 
clared  the  absence  was  not  significant. 
Editor  &  Pubusher  was  informed  that 
International  had  a  representative  in 
Montreal  Monday  but  not  thereafter. 

David  E  Town,  who  handles  news¬ 
print  contracts  for  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
returned  to  New  York  from  a  visit  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  California, 
and  his  arrival  was  the  immediate  signal 
for  rumors  that  Mr.  Hearst  had  con¬ 
sented  to  waive  certain  contract  price 
rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  newsprint 
industry.  Mr.  Town  remained  silent  on 
the  purpose  or  results  of  his  Pacific 
Coast  mission. 

It  was  learned  this  week  that  Inter¬ 
national  was  not  so  enthusiastic  as  com¬ 
monly  believed  about  raising  the  price  to 
Hearst.  It  might  mean  more  money,  but 


ADDS  MARKET  EDITION 


CHANGES  nNANCIAL  PAGE 


KAY  FEATURES  NAMES  EASTON 


Former  Newspper  Owner  to  Be  Pacific 
Coast  Msmager  for  Koenigsberg 

J.  A.  Easton  was  this  week  ^pointed 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  Kay  Features, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Easton  has  been  owner  of  such 
papers  as  the  Canton  News,  Syracuse 
Journal-Telegram,  Canadaigua  Mes¬ 
senger,  and  the  Montgomery  Herald.  He 
was  formerly  sales  manager  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post.  Jan.  9 
withdrew  its  suit  designed  to  enjoin  for! 
mer  Police  Commissioner  Warren  from 
barring  from  headquarters  its  duly  desig¬ 
nated  police  reporter,  Louis  Davidson. 

The  case  automatically  fell  to  tbt 
ground  when  Mr.  Warren  resigned  and 
Grover  A.  Whalen  succeeded  him.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Davidson  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  covering  his  i^ice  beat,  and  Row¬ 
land  Wood,  city  editor,  said  service  was 
“entirely  satisfactory.” 

The  Post  sued  for  an  order  to  show 
cause  why  Mr.  Warren  should  not  be 
enjoined  alleging  restraint  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  appealed  the  case 
when  the  lower  court  ruled  that  Mr. 
Davidson  and  not  his  newspaper  should 
have  been  the  plaintiff. 


LEE  MENTIONED  IN  PROBE 


Walter  E  O’Hara,  Brother  of  Neal 
O’Hara,  Is  New  Owner 


YELLOW  CAB  HEAD  RESIGNS 


John  Hertz,  president  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  Comply,  retired  from  business,  Jan. 
&  He  disposed  of  his  entire  holdings 
in  the  company. 


Most  national  advertisers  like  to  get  as  much 
tie-up  advertising  as  possible 
from  local  dealers. 


The  Lancaster,  Pa. 
New  Era  Intelligencer 
News  Journal 


Walter  E.  O’Hara,  textile  mill  official, 
on  Jan.  3  purchased  controlling  interest 
in  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe  from 
Attorney  F.  Nickerson,  now  editor  and 
publisher,  and  Miss  B.  A.  Leary. 

Associated  with  Mr.  O’Hara  will  be 
Joseph  E.  Conroy  as  president  of  the 
corporation,  and  Edward  F.  Lyons,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  present  corporation,  as  di¬ 
rector.  Allan  J.  Donalds  will  remain  as 
managing  editor. 

The  paper,  according  to  Mr.  O’Hara 
will  be  liberal  politically.  Mr.  O’Hara, 
now  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Annawan  Mills,  is  brother  of  Neal 
O’Hara,  writer  of  a  syndicated  column, 
and  was  formerly  associated  with  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  and  Boston  Advertiser. 


prides  itself  on  being  able  to  develop  a  great  amount  of  tais 
local  dealer  advertising  directly  referring  to  the  national 
product  advertised. 


Lancaster  is  a  one  newspaper  city,  and  therefore  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  paper  haa  been  so  successful  in  getting 
tie-up  advertising,  it  should  be  a  good  test  city  for  “try  out” 
campaigns. 


With  the  support  of  the  newspaper  and  the  support  of  the 
local  distributor,  a  manufacturer  may  be  assured  that  his 
own  advertising  campaign  has  the  best  chance  for  success. 


CIRCULATION  NOW  OVER 


A  market  edition  was  recently  added 
by  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
It  follows  the  five  regular  editions  and 
appears  on  the  street  at  five  o’clock  every 
day  but  Sunday.  It  carries  New  York 
stock  and  curb  exchange  quotations,  bond 
market  reports  and  the  (Chicago  exchange. 
The  innovation  was  introduced  by  Paul 
A.  Martin,-  new  general  manager  of  the 
State  Journal. 


52,000 


NET  PAID 


icuJl/NiiczA,^ 


INC. 


The  Inrianapolis  Star  has  changed  the 
makeup  of  its  financial  page,  giving  it  a 
folio  line  and  general  page  one  makeup. 
Bert  Henley  is  financial  editor. 


In  Charge  National  Advertising 


New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 


Press  Agent  Denies  He  Received 
Russian  Money  for  Book 

Ivy  Lee,  press  ^ent,  became  involved  in 
the  Senate  investigation  of  spurious  docu¬ 
ments  this  week,  when  the  committee  ob¬ 
tained  a  document  purporting  to  show 
that  a  sum  of  money  had  b(Kn  put  at 
Lee’s  disposal  in  a  Paris  bank  by  the 
Russian  Soviets.  Mr.  Lee  recently 
wrote  a  book  about  Russia. 

He  declared  that  any  report  that  he  had 
ever  received  “a  penny  of  money  from 
the  Soviet  government  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  was  a  complete  fabrication.” 
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More  than 
200,000 
Daily 


*Gre€ttett  Salesman  in  the  West^ 


More  than 
440,000 
Sunday 


Sc  Daily 


January  12,  1929 


10c  Sunday 


PASSAGE  OF  BOULDER  DAM  BILL  IS 
GREAT  VICTORY  FOR  L.  A.  EXAMINER 


SEVEN  YEAR  FIGHT 
LED  BY  THIS  PAPER 

Leading  a  militant  battle  on  behalf 
.  of  the  Boulder  Dam  Bill,  The  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  saw  its  efforts 
crowned  with  victory  on  December  14, 
when  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  11, 
passed  the  measure,  with  slight  changes 
over  the  bill  as  passed  previously  by  the 
House. 

Original  Ailvocata 

The  $165,000,000  project,  calling  for  a 
550-foot  ^m  impounding  26,000,000-acre 
feet  of  water  and  developing  1,000,000 
hydro-electric  horsepower,  has  been 
championed  by  all  the  Hearst  newspapers 
lince  The  Elxaminer  first,  made  evident 
the  necessity  for  such  a  development,  but 
this  paper  has  led  the  fight,  as  a  logical 
out'ome  of  its  location  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  its  interest  in  every  progressive 
measure  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  in  its  territory,  and  its  position  as 
original  advocate  of  such  a  measure. 

Southern  California  leaders  in  every 
field  are  hailing  the  passage  of  the  bill 
u  a  final  assurance  of  the  future  great- 
aess  of  the  entire  Pacific  Southwest. 
They  point  out  that  it  will  remove  the 
menace  of  flood  to  Imperial  Valley,  open 
new  vast  areas  to  agricultural  activity, 
make  available  a  huge  hydro-electric 
oower  supply  at  cheap  rates,  which  will, 
in  turn,  create  an  industrial  beehive  in 
Southern  California ;  and  provide  a  water 
lopply  large  enough  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
creasing  population  for  many,  many 
years  to  come. 

Wonderful  Opportunity 

There  was  never  a  better  time  than 
^ht  now  for  manufacturers  of  meritor¬ 
ious  merchandise  to  begin  entrenching 
themselves  in  this  market,  already  su¬ 
preme  in  per  capita  purchasing  power  in 
Arorica,  destined  to  enter  an  even 
brighter  era  of  swelling  population  and 
increased  prosperity. 

Huge  Tire  Industry 

Centering  in  L.  A. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company’s  $7,000,- 
OOO  plant  in  Los  Angeles  now  places  this 
city  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tires  and  tubes.  Four  giant 
plants — Firestone,  Goodrich,  Goodyear 
and  Samson — produce  $225,000,000  worth 
of  rubber  goods  annually,  employ  32,000 
persons,  turn  out  30,000  tires  and  35,000 
tubes  (foiily,  and  have  an  annual  payroll 
of  114,000,000, 


I  read  and  like  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 


WE  have  two  papers  in  our 
home— both  Examiners.  Mr. 
Thornton  takes  one  to  his  office,  I 
read  the  other.  I  like  the  progres¬ 
sive  policy  of  The  Examiner.  Mr. 
Thornton  looks  first  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  section  on  Sunday  then  for 
sports  and,  last  of  all,  for  the  news. 
.1  read  the  society  and  clubs  on  Sun¬ 
day,  first  for  the  news  and  second 
for  the  fine  advertisements  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  That  is  a  great 
aid  to  a  busy  woman.  She  knows 
after  reading  the  Sunday  Examiner 
just  where  she  is  going  to  shop. 
My  young  son  looks  first  for  the 
comic  strip.” 


A  PAPER  FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  THINK  AND  DO 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Thornton,  State 
Publicity  Manager,  Califor¬ 
nia  Congress  Parents  and 
Teachers. 


EXAMINER  OUTPULLS  IN  DIAMOND 
SALES  BY  5  TO  1  RATIO 


Yes,  The  Los  Angeles  Elxaminer  can 
sell  diamonds,  too!  In  fact,  o»y- 
thing,  especially  higher-priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  Its  rating  of  first  in  jewelry  adver¬ 
tising  among  all  Los  Angeles  papers  is 
a  consistent  proof  of  that  fact,  but  here 
comes  further  evidence  from  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Diamond  Company,  importers  of 
diamonds : 

"It  has  heen  said  that  ‘Silence 
is  finiden,*  but  to  remain  silent 
in  the  livht  of  results  that  have 
been  accruinz  to  this  firm  since 
we  bezan  to  use  your  publication 
recently,  would  not  be  gratitude, 
we  think. 

"Newspaper  advertisinz  is  an 


innovation  for  us.  It  became  a 
part  of  our  sellinz  prozram  upon 
a  chanze  of  policy  recently.  To 
inauzurate  that  chanze,  we  used 
a  two-ct  lumn  wide,  by  6  inch 
deep  advertisement  in  your  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

"The  next  day  we  were 
swamped  I  We’ve  been  repeatinz 
the  use  of  The  Kxaminer  on  a 
similar  scale  until  a  few  days 
azo  when  it  became  apparent  that 
we  could  regularly  expect  a  large 
return  upon  the  investment, 
whereupon  we  began  using  con- 
considerably  larger  space. 

"We  find  that  our  expectations 
were  correct.  We  find,  also,  that 
you  outpull  other  papers  in  a 
ratio  of  at  least  5  to  1." 


IFIRST  WEEK  RUNS  UP 
!  SALES  33i  PER  CENT 

The  Georgia  O.  George  Company  in 
Los  Angeles,  originators  and  sole 
manufacturers  of  "Hair-A-Gain,” 
have  been  newspaper  advertising  skeptics. 
They  are  not  such,  now. 

The  reason  is  well  explained  by  Allen 
Rolofl,  business  manager  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  in  the  following  letter  which  he 
sent  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  recently : 

“We  think  that  it  is  only  fair  to  let 
you  know  that  we  have  been  pleased  far 
beyofid  expectations  by  the  results  of  our 
recent  advertising  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

“Frankly,  we  were  rather  skeptical 
about  newspaper  advertising,  but  the 
fact  that  our  sales  increased  33  % 

the  first  week  of  the  schedule  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  beyond  all  argument. 

Best  Month 

“November  was  the  best  month  in  our 
history,  and  December,  usually  a  ted 
month,  is  to  date  leading  November. 
Needless  to  say,  we  arc  mighty  enthu¬ 
siastic. 

“We  feel  that  most  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  is  due  to  your  paper,  for, 
although  we  ran  some  space  in  all,  the 
Examiner  was  really  the  backbone  of  our 
advertising  and  merchandising  plan,  and 
carried  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
schedule. 

“We  also  wish  at  this  time  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  your  merchandising 
service  co-operation  and  for  the  advice 
and  help  of  your  staff  in  working  out  our 
program.” 

Los  Angeles  Spends 

$30,000,000  a  Day! 

Ten  billion  dollars  I 

r  Los  Angeles  bank  clearings  for 
1928  have  passed  that  mark  and  ap¬ 
proached  to  within  shooting  distance  of 
eleven  billion  I 

In  1916,  Ivos  Angeles  bank  clearings 
went  over  the  billion  dollar  mark,  and 
that  was  only  12  years  ago.  In  1918, 
they  passed  the  two  billion  mark.  Now 
they  top  ten  billion,  and  annually  increase, 
establishing  new  records. 

That’s  spending  money  at  the  rate  of 
$30,000,000  a  day,  and  in  a  city  of  1,350,- 
000  persons,  $.30,000,000  a  day  is  a  whole 
lot  of  money. 

What  arc  you  doing  to  get  your  share? 


ONE  OF  THE  28  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BY  OVER  20,000,000  PEOPLE 
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More  'Dian  10,000 

OWNED  BY  HEARST 


HEARST  READERS  OWN  3,500,000  AUTOMOBILES 

Each  Year  They  Make  The  Following  Expenditures 
For  New  Motor  Cars,  Fuel  And  Equipment 

AUTOMOBILES  TIRES  ACCESSORIES 

$590,424,000  $148,830,000  $211,117,000 

GASOLINE  OIL 

$284,749,000  $63,219,333 


Placed  end  to  end,  in  close  forma* 
tion,  the  ‘Three  And  A  Half  Mil¬ 
lion  Motor  Cars  owned  by  Hearst 
Newspaper  Readers  would  reach 
across  the  United  States  three  and  a 
third  times  from  coast  to  coast. 

/  ^Computed  from  ftgmres  compiled  by  the  1 
I  Satiomoi  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  f 


'Keystone  (f  the  \  justtce  /  Hearst Nf^unpapers 


.  .  .  Twenty  Million  Readers 
Spending  Billions  Every  Year. 


1  HEARST 


ALBANY  TIMES-LNION 
ATLANTA  GEORGIAN 
ATLANTA  SLNDAY  AMERICAN 
BALTIMORE  NEWS 


BALTIMORE  SI  NDAY  AMERICAN 
BOSTON  EVENING  AMERICAN 
BOSTON  SI  NDAY  ADVERTISER 
CHICAGO  A.MERICAN 


CHICAGO  HERALD-EXAMINER 

DETROIT  TIMES 

LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD 
NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 
NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL 


J 
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VISUALIZING  AMERICA’S  GREATEST 


GROUP  OF  AUTOMOBILE  BUYERS 


NEWSPAPERS 

OAKLAND  (CAL.)  POST-KNQl  IRKR  ROCIIE.STKR  JOl  RNAI.  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  SF.ATTI.R  POST-INTELLICENCF.R 

OMAHA  BEE-NEWS  ROCHFISTER  SI  NDAY  AMERICAN  SAN  FRANCIS<X)  EXAMINER  WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  HERALD 

PITTSBl  RGH  SI  N-TELEGRAPH  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  SYRACI  SE  JOL'RNAL  W  ASHINGTON.  D.  C..  TIMES 

SYRACl’SE  SI  NDAY  AMERICAN  W  ISCONSIN  NEWS  (MILWAUKEE) 
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Miles  OF  Motor  Cars 


NEWSPAPEH.  READERS 


A  progressive  multitude  of  like-minded  Amer¬ 
icans,  city  dwellers,  earning  comfortable  wages  — 
among  them  outstanding  leaders,  men  of  large 
influence  and  large  incomes  —  more  than  Twenty 
Million  Representative  Users  of  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts— more  than  Twenty  Million  People  whose 
needs  and  purchases  play  a  big  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  America. 


established  rite  of  their  lives  to  read  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  every  day  with  eager  interest. 


It  is  this  remarkable  loyalty  and  keen  respon¬ 
siveness  of  its  readers  which  make  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  so  effective  for  automotive  advertising. 


To  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  automotive 
industry  there  is  nothing  new  about  this  excep¬ 
tional  advertising  value.  Eor  years  they  have  been 
increasing  the  sale  of  their  products  by  well- 
planned  advertising  aimed  at  this  huge  responsive 
throng  of  more  than  Twenty  Million  Hearst 
Newspaper  Readers. 


No  other  advertising  reaches  simultaneously 
such  a  great  multitude  of  progressive  American 
citizens — no  other  advertising  enables  the  maker 
of  automotive  products  to  place  his  merchandise 
so  promptly,  so  forcibly,  and  so  economically 
before  the  eyes  of  over  Twenty  Million  Respon¬ 
sive  Readers  who  are  able  to  buy. 


North,  east,  south,  west,  Boston  to  Los  Angeles, 
Atlanta  to  Seattle,  they  read  Hearst  Newspapers 
regularly.  They  take  these  favorite  papers  into 
their  homes  and  take  them  for  granted  — it  is  an 


Driving  their  own  cars,  they  would  make 
a  parade  of  ^irosperity  stretching  across 
the  United  States  three  and  a  third  times 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There  are  more 
than  Twenty  Million  of  them.  Readers  of  Hearst 
Newspapers — more  than  Five  Million  Families 
owning  over  Three  and  A  Half  Million  motor  cars. 


/ 
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FELL  RESIGNS  FROM  publishers  elect 

PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP 


Executive  Director  of  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Will  Be  Succeeded  bj 
W.  N.  Hardy  of  N.  Y. 

Herald  Tribune 


At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assodation,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Jaa  3, 


A.  W.  Fell 


Wiliam  N.  Habdt 


the  resignation  of  Albert  W.  Fell,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  association,  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Mr.  Fell  notified  President  E. 
Arthur  Sweeny  of  his  desire  to  resign 
on  September  1  to  become  effective 
Dec.  31. 

Attempts  were  made  to  get  Mr.  Fell  to 
continue  in  the  work,  which  delayed  the 
final  acceptance  of  his  resignation  luitil 
last  week. 

Starting  as  an  apprentice  printer  on  a 
weekly  newspaper  about  38  years  ago, 
Mr.  Fell  over  a  period  of  years  has 
worked  as  bookkeeper,  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  advertising  manager,  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  publisher.  Among  posts  he  has 
held  are  general  manager,  IVatertoum 
(N.  Y.)  [Mily  Standard;  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun;  general 
manager.  Pilgrim  Press,  New  Yewk,  and 
^icago ;  general  manager,  W  orcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  limes- 
Union,  and  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star.  He  retired 
from  active  newspaper  work  several  years 
ago,  but  shortly  after  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Theodore  T.  Ellis,  then  owner  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  to  accept  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  association.  When  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  in  1925,  Mr.  Fell 
was  asked  by  the  executive  board  to  take 
charge  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Fell  stated  that  his  only  reason  for 
leaving  the  work  is.  that  he  desires  to 
free  from  all  business  cares  after  his 
many  years  of  work.  He  will  open  an 
office  in  the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  National 
Bank  building,  and  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  for  his  publisher  friends.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  “there  will  be  one  key  to 
this  office  and  you  will  be  likely  to  find 
it  locked  indefinitely  almost  any  time.” 

Mr.  Fell  will  be  succeeded  by  William 
N.  Hardy,  make-up  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Before  joining  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  Hardy  did  investigat¬ 
ing  and  appraising -for  newspaper  brokers ; 
he  was  pmblisher  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial,  a  managing  editor  in  the 
Hearst  service,  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram -News,  and 
served  in  editorial  and  business  office  ca¬ 
pacities  on  the  Detroit  Free-Press,  the 
Washington  Herald  and  smaller  sized 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Hardy  will  begin  his  work  as 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Feb.  1. 


Fred  R.  Lord  of  Portland  Succeeds 
L.  B.  Costello  as  President 

The  Maine  Daily  Newspaper  Publisl»- 
ers  Association  meeting  in  Augusta,  Jan. 
2,  elected  Fred  R.  Lord,  vice-president  of 
the  Portland  Publishing  Company,  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  L.  B.  Costello  of  the 
Leunston  Daily  Sun  and  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal.  Leigh  D.  Flynt  of  the  Augusta 
Kennebec  Journal  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

Messrs.  Lord  and  Flynt  were  elected 
chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  at 
the  meetii^  of  the  Maine  members  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting 
were  J.  M.  Kendrick  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Associated  Press  and  Henry 
E.  Mooberry  of  Portland,  state  corre¬ 
spondent  of  that  organization. 


PRINTS  220-PAGE  ISSUE 


MINISTERS  WROTE  COPY 

Pastors  of  Waupaca  county,  Wis., 
wrote  the  copy  for  the  Dec.  27  edition 
of  the  Waupaca  (Wis.)  Post,  following 
an  annual  custom  instituted  by  D.  F. 
Burnham,  editor.  More  ffian  25  ministers 
and  priests  contributed,  choosing  their 
own  subjects.  Most  of  the  articles  dealt 
with  Christmas  and  the  Nativity. 


WILEY  GIVEN  EIGHTH 
DECORATION 


an  officer  of  the  Crown  of  Roumai;ia.  In 
1924  the  Serbian  government  conferred 
on  him  the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Sava. 


Busines*  Manager  of  New  York  Time* 
Receivee  Ckeralier’e  Cross  of  the 
CsechosloTak  Order  of  the 
White  Lion 


BARS  CITY  STORE  COPY 


Phoenix  Daily’s  Special  Edition  Con¬ 
tained  No  Write-Ups  or  Puffs 

A  220-page  special  edition  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  W.  Knorpp,  business  man¬ 
ager,  carried  not  a  line  of  puffery, 
complimentary  pictures  or  writeups  of 
public  officials,  private  individuals  or  firms, 
was  issued  by  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republican,  Jan.  1.  The  edition,  known 
as  the  “Midwinter  Resource  Edition,” 
contained  stories  and  photograiffis  of 
Arizonans  scenic  attractions  and  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources. 

At  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars 
aerial  photogra^s  of  every  section  of  the 
state  were  obtained  and  published. 

GORDON  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

P.  J.  Gordon  has  been  named  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  sucewding  E.  J.  Seifrit, 
who  has  gone  to  Oiicago  in  the  employ 
of  I^orenzen  &  Thompson.  Mr.  (^don 
has  been  with  paper  two  years. 


Largest 

Market 

between  New  York 

and  Albany 


^^EWBURGH,  a  city  of  35,000 
people,  and  Beacon  with  a 
population  of  12,000  ate  in  the 
center  of  a  Natural  Trading  area 
of  100,000.  Located  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  sixty  miles  from  New  York . . . 
outside  the  commuting  zone  . . .  this 
prosperous  territory  is  beyond 
Metropolitan  influence.  And  the 
buying  power  of  Newburgh-Beacon 
families  is  reached  by  a  single 
Newspaper— The 

Newburgh  -  Beacon 
News 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 
one  of  the 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Knickerbocker  Press- 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Evening  News  -  - 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Eagle  •  • 
Elmira.  N.  Y.,  &ar-Gazette-Adver- 
tiser  -  -  Elmira,  N.  Y.«  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  •  -  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Journal- 
News  -  •  Newburgh-Beacon,  N.  Y., 
Newt  -  -  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Re¬ 
publican-Journal  •  -  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Herald  -  •  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Times- 
Unicn  -  •  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  •  •  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Obaerver-Dtspach  •  -  Harford,  Cotui. 
Times  •  •  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier- 
News 


Ferdinand  yeverka.  Envoy  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Czechoslovak  state  in  Washington,  has 
received  notice  that  the  President  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Marsaryk,  has  conferred  upon  Louis 
Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Chevalier’s  Cross  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Order  of  the  White  Lion. 
The  award  is  made  in  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Wiley’s  services  as  a  member  of  the 
Allied  Relief  Committee  during  the  war 
period. 

The  aujjird  makes  the  eighth  decoration 
Mr.  Wiley  has  received  from  foreign 
governments.  France  made  him  an  Of¬ 
ficer  of  Public  Instruction  in  1920  and 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Legion 
d’Honneur  in  1921.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  created  a  commander  of  the  Hellenic 
Order  of  (Seorge  by  Greece,  and  in  1922 
Italy  conferred  on  him  the  Chevalier 
Crown  of  Italy.  He  is  also  an  of^er  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold  II  of  Belgiinn,  and 


Freeport  Daily  Limit*  Local  Advertit. 
ing  Column*  to  Local  Merchant* 

Exclusion  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Freeport  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Dailj 
Review  of  all  Metropolitan  advertiNing  of 
a  retail  merchandising  nature  in  direct 
competition  with  local  merchants,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  James  E.  Stiles, 
publisher  of  the  Review.  In  anncdincing 
the  new  policy,  the  publisher  said : 

“The  Review  has  cast  its  lot  with  the 
business  people  of  Nassau  (bounty  and 
feels  that  in  refusing  to  accept  business 
from  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jamaia 
stores  it  is  adhering  more  closely  to  its 
ideal  and  displaying  greater  loyalty  to 
its  supporters  in  this  field.” 

INDICTED  FOR  FORGERY 

Roy  A.  Knauff,  editor  of  the  Adams 
County  News  and  secretary  of  the  Adams 
(bounty,  Ohio,  board  of  elertions,  was 
recently  indicted  at  West  Union,  O.,  on 
a  charge  of  falsely  certifying  a  certificate 
of  election  and  forging  names  of  members 
of  the  board  of  elections. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Industrial  Worcester 

Being  excerpts  from  the  report  for  the  year  1927  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  issued  Novemb^  19*  1928. 


The  total  number  of  manufacturingf  establishments  in 
operation  in  the  City  of^Worcester  was  515.  The  total 
value  of  all  products  manufactured  in  these  establishments 
in  1927  was  $191,865,312,  the  value  of  stock  and  materials 
used  was  $96,076,461.  The  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  in  these  establishments  during  the  year 
was  30,162,  and  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  was 
$41,082,936. 

As  a  manufacturing  center,  Worcester  ranks  second 
among  the  municipalities  of  the  State,  being  exceeded  in 
this  respect  only  by  Boston.  The  metal  industries,  more 
particularly  those  of  iron  and  steel,  constituted  the  chief 
products  of  manufacture.  This  group  includes  iron  and 
steel  work;  wire  and  wire  work;  metal  working  machin¬ 
ery,  including  machine  tools;  textile  machinery;  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products ;  iron  and  steel  forgings ;  cut¬ 
lery  and  tools ;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup¬ 
plies  ;  copper,  tin,  and  sheet  iron  work,  including  stamped 
ware;  and  structural  iron  work.  The  product  value  in  this 
group  of  industries  in  1927  aggregated  approximately 
eighty  millions  of  dollars,  or  41.4  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  city. 


In  this  prosperous  city,  with  its  wide  diversity  of  indus¬ 
tries  employing  over  30,000  industrial  wage  earners,  The 
Telegram-Gazette  completely  dominates  the  publicity  field. 
It  reaches  over  90%  of  the  city  newspaper  readers  and 
over  70%  of  those  in  the  suburban  territory. 

THE  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  National  Repreaentative 
Kew  York  Boiton  Chicaco  Detroit  rUUdolpbl*  Baa  FraneUoo 
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Largest  Daily  Newspaper  in 

Both  in  Circulation  and  Volume  of 


Our  newspaper  advertising  in  Los 
Angeles  must  be  completely  effi¬ 
cient,  We  believe  that  by  confining 
our  entire  appropriation  to  T he  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  we  have  made  it  so, 
E.  A.  MORRISON 

President,  E.  A.  Morrison,  Inc. 


In  October,  1909,  the  first  unit  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  great  grocery  chain  of  E.  A.  Morrison, 
Inc.,  was  opened  for  business  on  the  corner 
of  Western  Avenue  and  Hollywood  Boule¬ 
vard  (then  Prospect  Avenue  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  grocery 
store  at  first,  but  it  had  an  idea  of  service 
behind  it.  That  idea,  carefully  followed 
out,  spelled  success  for  the  little  store  on 
Western  Avenue;  and  soon  other  units  in 
other  sections  of  the  city  were  opened — 
until  today  E.  A.  Morrison,  Inc.,  operates 
85  separate  retail  stores,  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  most  of  them  being  in  Los  Angeles 
and  in  territory  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  city. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Morrison  realized 
that  the  business  of  his  organization  could 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  judicious  use 
of  newspaper  advertising.  He  carefully 
studied  the  newspaper  situation  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  analyzing  the  comparative  rates  and 
circulation  of  the  various  papers  and 
watching  the  policies  of  his  competitors. 
After  a  complete  survey  he  decided  to 
confine  his  entire  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
advertising  to  The  Evening  Herald.  Starting 


modestly  at  first, 
h  i  s  advertising 
space  has  been 
steadily  increased 
until  now  Morri¬ 
son’s  maintains 
a  substantial  and 
consistent,  sched¬ 
ule. 


and  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  moat  aatiafactory  reaulta  poa- 
aible  from  our  newapaper  advertiaing  by 
concentrating  our  entire  achedule  in  The 
Loa  Angelea  Evening  Herald. 

E.  A.  MORRISON, 
Preaident,  E,  A.  Morriaon,  Inc. 


FOOD  ADVERTISERS 


During  the  first  »  ■ 

Eleven  Months  of  This  is  ons  of  a  series  of  testimonial 

advortisoments  recording  the  growth  and 
/wornson  s  development  of  five,  large  chain  grocery 

used  16  408  organizations  in  Los  Angeles  —  all  of 

’  whom  have  been  consistent  and  heavy 

Agate  Lines  of  advertisers  in  The  Los  Angeles  Evening 

r'tlcnl'nr  Art.rar  Herald.  You  will  find  these  stories  both 

Uispiay  AQVer-  interesting  and  informative. 

tising  in  LoSi  An¬ 
geles — and  every 
line  of  it  appeared 

in  The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald.  Mo 
other  metropolitan  newspapers  have  been 
added  to  the  schedule,  and  in  three  years 
the  gross  volume  of  business  has  in¬ 
creased  from  a  total  of  $1,800,000  in 
1925  to  more  than  $3,000,000  in  1928. 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  this  policy  of  con¬ 
centrating  his  entire  schedule  in  The  Eve- 


the  West 

Advertising 


ning  Herald  has  been 
completely  satisfactory. 
He  states,  that  the 
enormous  circulation 
of  The  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  concentrated  as  it 
is  96%  right  in  Los 
Angeles  and  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity,  brings  a 
greater  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  into  his  stores 
at  less  cost  than  any 
other  available  meth¬ 
od  of  advertising. 


ae  «cr,e.  ootn  LOS.  An- 

geles  organ izationsi,  in¬ 
cluding  ALL  the  other 
large  Chain  Grocery 
Store  Organizations,  the  Department 
Stores — in  fact,  nearly  every  large  Los 
Angeles  merchandising  establishment 
whose  advertising  is  definitely  checked 
for  results — are  following  the  policy  of 
CfTncentrating  the  major  part  of  their 
schedules  in  The  Evening  Herald.  They 
know — as  advertisers  who  investigate  will 
know — that 


Chain  Grocery  Store  Advertising  Uneage 

All  Loa  Angelea  Newapapera — Firat  Eleven  Montha  1928 

LOS  ANGE1.es  evening  herald  (six  i>«ues  a  week)  .484,358  Agate  Line* 

Second  Paper  (morning  and  Sunday) . 167,342  Agate  Line* 

Third  Paper  (evening) . 118,468  Agate  Line* 

Fourth  Paper  (morning  and  Sunday) . 115,724  Agate  Line* 

Fifth  Paper  (evening) .  40,264  Agate  Line* 

Sixth  Paper  (morning) .  4,662  Agate  Line* 

The  Evening  Herald  carrier  MORE  Chain  Grocery  Store  Advertiaing  than 
all  other  Loa  Angelea  newapapera,  morning  and  evening,  daily  and  Sunday 
COMBINED. 


Any  Schedule  Designed  to  Cover 
Los  Angeles  Must  Begin  With  The 

LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


New  York 
by 

HEBBERT  W.  MOLONEY, 
S4?  MadiMn  Aye. 


Repreaented  in 

Chlraco 

by 

JOHN  H.  LEDERER. 
910  Hesrst  Bide. 


San  FraneUro 
by 

A.  J.  .NORRIS  HILL 
010  Hears!  Bid*. 


One  of  the  Twenty-eight  Hearat  Newapapera 
Read  by  More  Than  Twenty  Million  People 

Mrmber  of  Inlernailonal  News  Ser/Ire  and  Vniversal  Service 
.Member  of  Audit  Burea'i  of  Circulation* 
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CONGRESS  HAS  THREE  BILLS  PROMOTING 
USE  OF  CORNSTALK  PAPER 

Two  A»k  That  CongreMional  Record  Be  Printed  on  Cornstalk 
Product  While  Third  Would  Authorize  $6,550»000 
for  Demonstration  PUmts 


Bj  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

(Washington  Correspondent,  Edito*  S  Pubushu) 


W  ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  10.— Two 
”  bills  are  now  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  authorize  the  printing  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  cornstalk  pulp 
paper,  and  another  is  (lending  that  would 
authorize  appropriation  of  $6,550,000  for 
demonstration  plants  all  over  the  country 
to  show  how  waste  farm  products  can  be 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp 
and  other  commodkies. 

One  of  the  bills  pertaining  to  printing 
of  the  Record  on  cornstalk  pulp  paper  is 
before  the  House,  one  before  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  entirely  likely  that  one  of  them 
will  pass  both  houses  before  this  Con¬ 
gress  session  ends  on  March  4.  The  bill 
to  establish  demonstratiim  centers  is  in 
another  class,  however,  and  will  probably 
go  over  with  other  farm  relief  bills  to 
the  special  session  which  now  appears 
likely. 

Representative  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
of  New  York  City  has  introduced  in  the 
House  a  brief  measure  which  merely  says 
that  at  the  exjiiration  of  present  contracts 
for  (laiier  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  is  the  ot'ticial  daily  record  of  all 
debates,  etc.,  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  shall  lie  printed  on  cornstalk 
(laper  “to  lie  purchased  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall,  blind  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota,  who  is  sponsoring 
the  Sen-te  bill  to  print  the  record  <m 
cornstalk  i»per  and  the  bill  to  establish 
demonstration  centers,  set  forth  in  detail 
in  a  speech  his  reasons  for  introducing 
tlx  bills. 

“So  many  inquiries  have  been  coming 
to  me  since  the  introduction  of  these 
bills,”  he  said,  “that  it  seems  to  me  a 
statement  as  to  their  purpose  would  be 
of  interest  at  this  time. 

“My  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  to 
build  manufactories  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  this  raw  material  can 
lie  easiljr  secured,  a.id  demonstrate  the 
commercial  practicability  of  making  a 
high-grade  writing  paper,  newsprint  pa¬ 
per,  edmpoboard,  insulating  board  and 
wall  board  from  straw,  ocu-nstalks  and 
.NUgar-cane  pulp. 

“Through  actual  experiments  corn- 
.stalks,  straw,  and  sugar-cane  pulp  can  be 
turned  into  newsprint  paper  and  sold  for 
less  than  2  cems  per  pound,  about  half 
the  cost  before  this  bill  was  introduced, 
and  a  long  ways  below  the  peak  price  of 
6^  cents,  and  still  leaving  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturing  plant 
and  giving  the  farmer  $12  per  ton  for 
cornstalks  or  cane  pulp,  $5  per  ton  for 
any  kind  of  straw.  This  would  give  the 
farmer  $12  an  acre  and  up  for  his  corn¬ 
stalks,  $15  an  acre  and  up  for  his  wheat, 
rice,  or  other  straw. 

“We  appropriated  last  session  $10,000,- 
000  to  eradicate  the  corn  borer.  This 
eradication  consists  of  raking  up  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  burning  them  at  a  cost  of  $3 
an  acre.  W'hy  not  make  it  possible  for 
the  farmer  to  rake  up  these  cornstalks 
and  get  $12  an  acre  for  them  instead  of 
being  in  the  hole  $3?  Why  not  eradi¬ 
cate  poverty  of  the  farmer  along  with 
the  corn  borer  by  appropriating  the  six 
and  one-half  million  called  for  in  my  bill 
and  locate  in  the  region  where  the  raw 
material  is  most  convenient  these  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  demonstrate  to  pri¬ 
vate  capital  or  farmers’  cooperative  asso- 
citions  these  practical  methods  of  turning 
farm  w’aste  to  profit  and  give  a  tremend¬ 
ous  impetus  to  agriculture? 

“When  Congress  shall  have  appropri¬ 
ated  the  money  to  work  out  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  production  along  this 
line  paper  and  wall  board  manufacturing 
plants  will  spring  up  like  magic  in  all 
the  agricultural  States,  with  the  mother 
plant  located  somewhere  in  the  State 
where  shipping  facilities,  waiter,  and  so 
forth,  are  accessible.  WTiile  throughout 
the  State  will  be  scattered  the  pulp  mak¬ 


ing  plants,  covering  a  radius  of  30  or  40 
miles,  more  or  less,  as  the  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  can  be  produced,  lliesc 
pulp-making  plants  can  be  erected  for 
less  tlian  $1UO,OUU  and  the  farmer  with 
his  truck  today  thinks  notliing  of  taking 
a  load  of  a  couple  of  tons  or  more  over 
our  ever-increasing  good  roads  to  market 
30  <ir  40  miles  away. 

1  he  pulp  thus  produced  can  be  dried 
in  cakes,  shipped  or  trucked  to  the  mother 
plant,  where  with  water  again  added  it 
can  be  run  through  the  rt^lers  which  arc 
about  1,500  feet  in  length,  and  come  out 
paper  or  wall  board,  for  which  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  eagerly  waiting.” 

Senator  Schall  also  sponsors  the  Senate 
measure  on  printing  the  Record.  This 
does  not  name  cornstalk  paper  specifically, 
but  declares  that  “as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the 
Gingressional  Record  be  printed  on  paper 
made  from  either  cornstalks,  rice,  whut 
or  fiax  straw,  or  sugar  cane  pulp.” 

The  bill  further  states  that  more  than 
$275,000,000  worth  of  spruce  paper  is  im¬ 
ported  annually  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries,  and  that  waste 
products  mentioned  above  to  the  potential 
value  of  $275,000,000  “rots  on  American 
farm  because  of  the  lack  of  necessary 
manufacturing  facilities  to  transform  it 
into  paper.”  It  argues  that  governmental 
action  of  this  sort  will  aid  farm  distress 
by  encouraging  production  of  the  new 
(laper. 

“The  use  of  cornstalk  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper  is  certainly  beyond  the 
laboratory  stage,”  said  Representative  La¬ 
Guardia  concerning  his  1x11.  “This  is  a 
new  industry  with  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties. 

“The  use  of  cornstalk  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  beaimes  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

"The  current  lump  sum  appropriation 
f  -  (laper  for  Congressional  work  is  $2,- 
500,000.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  available  cornstalk  paper  and  that 
its  price  compares  favorably  with  the 
|ia(ier  now  us^  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  could  not  be  printed  on 
cornstalk  paper,  not  only  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  also  to  encourage  and  develop 
the  industry.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  at 
least  be  making  the  Congressional  Record 
useful.” 

These  bills  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Printing  of  the  respective 
houses,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  early 
report  on  the  matter  will  be  brought  into 
Congress. 

Additional  impetus  has  been  given  the 
movement  by  exhibits  of  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News,  116-page  “Edi¬ 
tion  of  Progress,”  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  be  printed  on  cornstalk  paper, 
and  similar  illustrations.  V^arious  con¬ 
gressmen  backing  the  bills  have  circulated 
this  newspaper  freely  among  their  cc4- 
leagues. 

Following  his  introduction  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  printing  the  Congressional 
Record  on  cornstalk  paper.  Senator  Schall 
on  Tuesday  presented  to  the  Senate  a 
resolution  providing  for  appointment  of 
a  “select  committee  of  five  Senators  to 
investigate  the  activities  of  a  group  of 
foreign  citizens  controlling  the  supply  of 
white  paper  in  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  determining  if  it  will  result  in 
creating  a  monopoly  in  supplying  paper  to 
publishers  of  small  daily  newspapers.” 

Senator  Schall’s  action  was  aptiarently 
liased  on  the  article  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  Dec.  22.  describing  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  men  handling 
white  paper  to  purchase  a  chain  of  .\mer- 
ican  newspapers  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,000, 
with  a  view  to  signing  them  up  for  news¬ 
print  on  contract  for  15  years. 

The  Schall  resolution  after  calling  at- 


PITY  THE  HNN,  MAKING 
WORDS  FIT  IN 

A  MERICAN  headline  writers  in- 
dined  toward  poUyannaism 
are  pointing  with  satisfaction  at 
the  troobles  of  Finnish  headline 
writers,  as  brought  to  light  this 
week  by  a  New  York  Evening 
Post  editorial  on  “Sesquipedalian 
Words.” 

“While  the  reader  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  has  had  flashed  on 
him  the  laconic  headline  *Jap 
King  Takes  Crown,’  the  Finnish 
reader  as  the  interpreter  puts  it, 
is  still  wading  somewhere  in  ’Val- 
tanstuimelleasettamisjnbla,’  which 
means  nothing  more  than  ‘coro¬ 
nation  ceremony’  and  leaves 
him  still  a  vast  distance  to  go  in 
order  to  learn  to  whom  it  hap¬ 
pens,”  the  Post  commented. 

“No  wonder  that  headlines  in 
some  foreign  newspapers  have  to 
be  three  or  four  column  wide. 
Even  then  the  headline  writer 
must  have  his  troubles.” 


tentkin  to  the  article  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  asserts  that  the  men  composing 
the  group  of  white  paper  men  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  might 
by  gaining  control  of  the  big  dailies  of 
this  country  “have  sufficient  influence  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  utilize 
farm  wastes  in  the  making  of  paper  and 
thus  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  source  for  the  supply  of  paper 
and  thereby  tend  to  place  the  publishers 
of  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  group." 

.\s  soon  as  the  Schall  resolution  was  read 
to  the  Senate,  Senator  J.  Thomas  Heflin  of 
Alabam  and  Senator  William  Harris  of 
Georgia  arose  and  addressed  the  Senate, 
supporting  the  Schall  resolution  and  stat¬ 
ing  their  belief  that  not  only  cornstalks 
but  cotton  stalks  also  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  print 
paper. 


“FlaYlNG  SCHOOL”  NEW 
PUBUemr  “COME-ON” 


Texas  News  Men  to  Be  Rewarded  Witk 
Cask  Primes  for  Nice  Stories 
About  Air  Transport 
Company 


Newspaper  men  of  Texas  are  promised 
a  short  course  in  aviation,  a  th^re  p:ii^ 
and  cash  prizes  for  stories  in  an  air¬ 
plane  publicity  stunt  devised  by  the 
Texas  .\ir  Transport,  Inc.  A  three- 
page  mimeographed  letter,  signed  by 
Silliman  Evans,  a  vice-president  of  thie 
company  and  a  former  newspaper  man, 
was  recently  sent  to  editors  of  Texas 
papers  inviting  them  to  come  to  Fort 
Worth  to  attend  the  special  “flying 
school”  to  be  conducted  Jan.  14  and  15. 

The  “school”  consists  of  a  plane  ride 
for  each  visiting  news  man,  with  the 
opportunity  of  handling  the  controls  for 
a  few  moments. 

The  letter  stated  that  Tom  Hardin, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Texas  Air  Transport,  would  “make  an 
announcement  which  alone  will  make  a 
page  one  story  for  every  newspaper  in 
Texas.”  A  feature  of  the  occasion,  the 
letter  said,  will  be  an  examination  and 
a  prize  of  $25  will  be  given  the  reporter 
who  turns  in  the  best  paper.  Then  comes 
the  principal  inducement — a  prize  of  $75 
for  “the  best  story  in  local  newspapers 
or  magazines  on  the  T.  A.  T.  Flying 
School  and  T.  A.  T.  Reporters’^  School.” 
Two  other  prizes  of  $50  and  $25  are  also 
offered. 


CROSS  WORD  POPULARITY 

An  index  to  continued  popularity  of 
the  cross  word  puzzle  was  published  last 
week  in  the  advertisements  of  Simon  and 
Schuster,  publishers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  puzzle  books  are  now  selling  at  a 
rate  of  60,000  a  year.  Celebrating  its 
fifth  anniversary  Jan.  4,  Simon  and 
Schuster  credited  the  cross  word  puzzle 
with  being  the  keystone  of  its  success. 
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Certified  Dry  Mats,  like  faithful  friends,  are 
always  r'eady  to  serve  you  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  day  in  and  day  out. 

In  making  Certifieds  we  have  but  one 
thought  uppermost  in  mind,  and  that  is  to 
enable  the  production  of  clearly  and  cleanly 
printed  papers.  Readily  conditioned,  easily 
molded,  they  reproduce  the  forms  in  all  their 
details,  and  help  produce  good  printing  plates. 

In  over  400  newspaper  plants  they  know 
from  experience  that  Certifieds  are  reliable, 
and  they  depend  upon  them  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  to  get  out  their  papers  well  printed 
and  on  time. 

We  respectfully  invite  you,  too,  to  compare. 


To  compare  is  to  know. 


iMtltt'ifMl  (lllllir 


\  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Avsnaa,  Naw  York.  N.  Y. 
for  wst  oiat  printia^  with  DRY  MAT  facility CKRT1FIED8 
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KING  FEATURES 
ARE  READ  IN  — 

.XROKXTINA 

Al’.'iTR.ALIA 

AUHTRIA 


BOLIVIA 

BRAZIL 

BRITLSH  GUIANA 

CHILE 

CHINA 

COLOMBIA 

CUBA 

CZIX’HaSLOVAKIA 

DENMARK 

IXI.MINICA 

ENGLAND 

KQUADOR 


JAPAN 

JUGOSLAVIA 


^*\^herever  newspapers  are  printed,  in  all  corners  of  the 

globe,  King  Features  are  dominating  the  field.  The  popular  appeal  of 
King  Features  is  not  limited  to  any  section  or  race.  Their  appeal  is 
universal. 

Big  stories  that  bring  big  circulation  don’t  break  every  day. 

And  big  circulation  can  be  held  only  by  the  biggest  names 
and  biggest  features  obtainable. 

f  f  f 

^*W^herever  newspapers  are  printed,  in  world  capitals  or 

the  outposts  of  civilization,  editors  have  found  that  King  Features  cap¬ 
ture  the  greatest  number  of  readers,  and  then  hold  them  with  invisible— 
but  unbreakable — ties. 

King  Features  are  indeed  the  features  of  the  world.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  travel,  you  may  meet  Brisbane’s  “'Foday”; 

Jiggs,  Polly,  Tillie  or  Barney  (loogle.  Jack  Dempsey, 

Dr.  Copeland,  J  ack  Lait  or  some  other  good  newspaper  friend. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

NICARAGUA 

NORWAY 

PERU 

PIIILiPPINE  LSL.\ND.S 

POLAND 

PORTO  RICO 

SAN  SALVADOR 

.SCOTLAND 

.SOUTH  AFRICA 

SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 


WEST  INDIES 


^*\^herever  newspapers  are  printed,  Ki  ng  Features  are 

proving  why  they  are  styled  the  greatest  circulation  combination  on 
earth.  Universal  success  and  appeal  is  the  reason  why  the  sun  never  sets 
on  K.  F.  S.  products  I 


King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 


2  Columbus  Circle 


New  York  City 
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“GABFEST”  A  DISMAL  FLOP  DESPITE 
COLUMNS  OF  PUBLICITY  AND  PHOTOS 


NEW  ALABAMA  PLANT 


Freakithness  of  Crandall  Stunt  Brought  It  Big  Play  in  New 
York  But  Cash  Customers  Failed  to  Appear — 
Location  Blamed  by  Some 


By  TODD  WRIGHT 


{Mr.  Wright  was  publicity  manager  for 
Milton  D.  Crandell’s  "Gabfest.") 

A  FTER  trying  to  reconcile  the  few  cash 
customers  attracted  to  the  World’s 
Championship  GaMest  with  the  columns 
of  publicity  given  the  contest  by  New 
York  newspapers  the  old  question  arises 
of  just  what  value  has  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  for  a  commercial  attraction. 

More  than  thirty  columns  of  publicity 
was  given  this  latest  venture  of  Milton 
D.  Crandall,  the  marathon  dance  im- 
pressario,  by  New  York  papers,  including 
most  of  the  foreign  language  lilies  and 
exclusive  scores  of  pictures  during  the 
four  days  of  the  contest.  Opening 
Christmas  Day  when  no  afternoon  papers 
were  published,  the  Wednesday  morning 
papers  gave  it  a  big  splurge.  This  was 
followed  by  a  big  play  in  the  afternoon 
pap>crs  and  thereafter,  morning  and 
evening,  the  rest  of  the  week. 

It  was  the  subject  of  cartoons;  col¬ 
umnists  p>ounccd  upK>n  it;  the  editorial 
writers  found  it  a  good  subject  and  it 
even  broke  into  Arthur  Brisbane’s  “To¬ 
day”  column.  It  was  a  gold  mine  for 
p)hotograp>hers.  Indeed,  the  camera  re- 
p)orters  comprised  most  of  the  attendance 
during  the  mornings  and  it  was  an  un¬ 
usual  hour  when  some  photograpjher 
wasn't  exploding  his  flash-light  pwwder. 
As  an  illustration  of  its  picture  value, 
the  New  Y.ork  Evening  Journal  ran  an 
eight  column  layout  of  pictures  on  p>ages 
two  and  three  on  three  successive  days 
of  the  contest. 

No  attempt  ever  was  made,  either  be¬ 
fore  the  contest  op)ened  or  during  its  run 
to  pwit  over  any  regulation  press  agent 
stories.  There  were  no  “handouts.” 
Most  of  the  city  editors  evidently  thought 
the  contest’s  very  freakishness  made  it 
good  copy,  for  it  was  well  covered  day 
and  night.  The  Daily  News  had  Miss 
Florabelle  Muir  enter  the  contest  and 
used  many  pictures  of  its  entrant  p)osing 
with  the  other  contestants.  All  the  press 
associations  gave  it  a  good  play  and  it 
was  front  page  copy  throughout  the 
country,  so  the  local  editors  were  not 
alone  in  recognizing  its  news  value. 

Paid  advertising  space  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment  columns  of  all  New  York  pap)ers 
was  also  utilized  the  first  two  days,  but 
this  was  withdrawn,  p>artly  to  cut  down 
exp>enses,  but  mostly  on  account  of  the 
unprecedented  sp)ace  being  given  the  con¬ 
test  in  the  news  columns. 

The  promoter  was  cheered  by  words 
from  veteran  newsp)ap)er  men,  press 
agents  and  theatrical  producers  during 
the  first  two  slim  days,  that  anything 
getting  the  pwblicity  his  Gabfest  was  get¬ 
ting  was  bound  to  click.  As  one  re¬ 
porter  pnit  it,  “Half  of  this  publicity 
would  have  made  an  ‘Abie’s  Irish  Rose’ 
out  of  ‘The  Ladder.’  ” 

Yet  the  total  receipts  for  the  four  and 
one-half  days  failed  to  equal  the  rental 
for  pne  night  of  the  71st  Regiment 
Armory,  the  scene  of  the  “Jawtauqua.” 

Most  of  the  opinions  expressed  for  the 
contest’s  failure  blamed  it  on  the  location 
of  the  Armory.  It  was  out  of  the  beaten 
path  they  argued ;  the  Broadway  crowd 
wouldn’t  go  that  far  from  “the  mazda 
^It."  That  undoubtedly  was  the  major 
reason,  yet  to  others  it  seemed  inex¬ 
plicable  that  anything  with  so  much  pub¬ 
licity  should  fail,  even  if  it  were  held 
at  a  scene  more  inaccessible  than  the  71st 
Regiment  Armory. 

It  is  true  that  the  attendance  was  pick¬ 
ing  up  slowly  from  day  to  day.  Crandall 
and  many  others  still  believe  that  had  it 
been  possible  to  prolong  the  contest  an¬ 
other  week,  it  would  have  clicked  and 
netted  him  a  tidy  sum.  But  a  state  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  an  Armory  on 
Sunday  and  other  attractions  booked  for 
the  following  week  prevented  this, 
although  the  contest  ended  in  a  tie  be¬ 


tween  Miss  Betty  Wilson  and  Howard 
Williams,  when  it  ended  on  scheduled 
time  at  11:45  p.  m.  Saturday. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  various 
I>ap)ers  “plugged”  the  Gabfest  as  some¬ 
thing  well-worth  spending  a  dollar  to  see. 
To  the  contrary,  most  of  the  p>ap)ers 
kidded  it.  Some  treated  it  more  or  less 
seriously  and  a  few  didn’t  do  it  any  good 
by  playing  up  the  fact  that  few  cash  cus¬ 
tomers  were  among  those  witnessing  it 

Yet  from  most  of  the  stories  an  im¬ 
partial  observer  reported  that  his  interest, 
or  at  least  his  curiosity  was  sufficiently 
aroused  for  him  to  pay  his  own  and  three 
compxmions’  admission.  However,  there 
were  not  enough  readers,  by  15,000, 
whose  curiosity  was  sufficiently  aroused. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  USES 
COLOR  IN  STORE  AD 


Arrangement  of  PreM  Unit*  Permits 
Use  of  Single  Color  But  It  Must 
Be  Separated  from  the 
Black 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  retail 
advertis^ent  p)rinted  in  letterpress  color 
in  a  Chicago  newsp>ap>cr  ap>p)eared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  Monday,  Jan.  7. 
This  use  of  two  colors  was  made  in  a 
full  p>age  advertisement  of  the  Davis 
Compwny,  one  of  Chicago’s  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  announcing  its  “Bottom 
Prices  Guaranteed”  px)licy. 

For  mechanical  reasons,  the  second 
color  is  available  on  week  days  only  and 
in  page  units  only.  The  color  must  also 
be  kept  clear  of  the  black,  and  only  those 
[dates  which  do  not  require  accurate 
register  can  at  present  be  accepted. 

Since  it  has  72  press  units  and  folders 
enough  to  allow  flexibility,  the  Tribune 
is  able  to  make  this  use  of  red  in  daily 
advertisements.  One  red  unit  is  set 
aside  to  two  Mack  units.  .After  the  pa- 
p)er  has  been  brought  down  through  the 
two  black  units,  one  to  print  the  black 
on  the  same  page  on  which  the  red  ap>- 
pears  and  the  o^er  to  print  the  reverse 
side,  the  papier  is  brought  down  through 
the  red  unit,  which  lays  the  red  on  one 
side,  and  then  is  run  down  to  the  folder. 
The  process  also  requires  the  making  of 
separate  red  stereos  and  takes  a  little 
extra  time  for  routing  dead  metal,  as 
there  is  more  of  it  than  on  an  ordinary 
plate. 

Although  the  Davis  store’s  advertise¬ 
ment  was  the  first  of  an  outside  concern 
in  whioh  the  two-color  process  was  used, 
the  Tribune  utilized  red  in  its  own  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  far  back  as  two  years 
ago,  on  a  center  spread.  On  Dec.  17,  1928, 
the  Tribune  again  made  use  of  a  r^  line 
to  show  the  trend  of  its  circulation,  as 
compiared  with  that  of  other  Chicago 
dailies.  On  Friday,  Jan.  4,  it  again  used 
red  in  one  of  its  own  advertisements. 


Ba»ett  C.  Sheltox 


Decatur  Daily  Occupies  $20,000 
Structure — Installs  New  Press 

The  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  published  a 
24-|>age  “housewarming  edition”  Dec.  29 
to  celebrate  the  removal  of  the  daily  into 
its  own  $20,000 
modern  plant. 

Much  new  equip¬ 
ment,  including  a 
!  2-page  Duplex 
tubular  press, 
has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  the 
moving  of  the 
plant  the  type 
dress  of  the  p>ap)er 
was  changed,  and 
it  is  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  Ionic  typie. 

Barrett  C.  Shel¬ 
ton,  publisher  of 
the  pap)er,  has 
been  directing  its 

destiny  for  the  past  five  years  since  he 
was  21.  He  took  over  the  management 
upxm  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  general  manager  and  publisher  for 
more  than  20  years.  Young  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ton  had  worked  as  a  carrier  on  the  pap>er 
in  his  boyhood. 

Under  Mr.  Shelton’s  direction  the 
Daily  has  grown  from  a  four-page  |ap)er 
to  16-page  size. 

DAILY  PARTNER  IN  KFH 

Radio  station  KFH,  Wichita,  Kan. 
was  taken  over  Jan.  1,  by  a  new  operat¬ 
ing  corporation  composed  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  the  Hotel  Lassen.  Under  the 
new  management  it  has  joined  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  and  a  new 
power  plant  with  greatly  increased  send¬ 
ing  power  will  be  erected.  The  space 
now  occupied  by  the  station  in  the  Hotel 
Lassen  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  studio 
accommodations.  New  studio  equipment 
has  been  ordered  and  is  expected  to  be 
installed  Feb.  1. 


HERMAN  NAMED  B.  M.  0f| 
MEMPHIS  NEWSPAPER 


Succeeds  Keefe  on  Press-Soimitar  Wk«  | 
Leaves  for  Sea  Trip  and  Will  An> 
nounce  Plans  Later — Missig  Pro¬ 
moted  by  Akron  Times-Press 


J.  A.  Keefe  has  retired  as  business 
manager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  and  has  been  succeeded  by  L  I 
E.  Herman,  formerly  business  manager 
of  the  Akron  Times-Press,  who  a.ssumed 
his  new  duties  Jan.  8.  Promotion  of 
George  Missig  from  advertising  manager 
to  the  px)st  vacated  by  Mr.  Herm.in  was 
also  announced  this  week. 

In  years  of  service,  Mr.  Keefe  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar.  He  went  to  Memphis  from 
Denver  16  years  ago  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years  spent  in  Iowa,  has 
lived  there  ever  since.  At  one  time  he 
was  business  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
News,  returning  to  Memphis  when  the 
News  was  purchased  by  the  Des  Moines 
Capital.  He  is  now  planning  a  sea  trip 
and  will  announce  his  future  plans  on 
his  return. 

Mr.  Herman  went  to  Akron  several 
years  ago  when  the  Akron  Times  merged 
with  the  Akron  Press.  Prior  to  that  time, 
he  was  manager  of  the  Memphis  Press, 
now  identified  as  the  Press-Scimitar  to 
which  pap)er  he  has  returned. 

Mr.  Herman’s  expserience  was  gained 
in  the  business  offices  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  Indiana  DMy  Times,  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  Cincinnati  Post,  and  other 
middle  western  dailies. 

Missig  jcMned  the  Times-Press  in  1924. 
Coming  to  Akron  in  1917  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  aeronautical  division  Mis¬ 
sig  later  bixame  assistant  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Seiberling  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany. 

He  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Akron  Advertising  Club. 


N.  Y.  DAIUES  TO  MEET 

The  New  York  State  Associated 
Dailies  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at 
Albany,  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Jan.  29  and  30.  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
will  address  a  noonday  luncheon  of  the 
publishers  on  Wednesday.  John  F.  Rolfe, 
general  manager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dinner  session  Tuesday.  Ed¬ 
win  M.  Waterhury,  of  the  Oswego  Pal¬ 
ladium-Times,  is  president. 

REPORTER-MAYOR  RESIGNS 

Frank  Francis,  mayor  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  special  writer  on  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  has  resigned.  His 
column  “News  and  Views”  is  being  dis¬ 
continued. 


G>rrect  Facts 
Truthful  Presentations 
An  Understanding  From 
the  Merchant’s  Point 
of  View 


are  all  prereqnisites  of  a  newspwper  if  linage 
is  to  be  snstained  or  an  increase  enjoyed. 

Knight  Certified  Market  Studies  and  Service 
is  aiding  snch  newspapers  as  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Times;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Times  Star; 
.Alton,  Ill,  Telegraph;  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Evening  News,  etc.,  in  bringing  about  this 
accomplishment. 

May  we  tell  yon  the  complete  details?  ’ 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
225  N.  New  Jersey  Street 

Truthful — Unbiased^ — ^Reliable  Research 
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Batte N, Barton,  Durstine  tr  Osborn 
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383  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


Tlie  same  stuiidanls  and  ])olicies  which  liavc  charac¬ 
terized  (h'or^c  HatttMi  Clompaiiv,  Inc.,  atid  llarloti.  Diirstiiie 
&  Osisorn,  hic.,  imw  {invcrii  the  aclivitlcs  nl'  the  new  corpor¬ 
ation  in  its  rt'lations  witli  clitmts,  |nd>lish(‘rs  and  com¬ 
petitors.  rin^  clients  of  the  a^tmev  continm*  to  he  .s(‘rv(‘d 
hy  tht‘  same  executives  who  havt*  Immmi  associatetl  with 
them  in  their  atlvertisinj;  through  the  former  organizations. 


ALEX.  F.  OSBORN 
Vice  PreaiHent 
Manager  of  Buffalo  Office 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
Arrount  Reprraenlalive 
An's  Manager  Boston  Office 


ARTHUR  PRYOR,  IH. 
Maiiaiter  Radio  Pro)(raina 
Sew  York 


FLETCHER  L.  BELT 
Aeruunl  RrprrarntaliTe 
Sew  York 


WILLARD  FAIRaiILD 
Art  Director 
Sew  York 


CHARLES  P.  TYLER 
Copy  Department 
Chicago 


CARI.TON  L.  SPIER 
Head  of  Copy  Department 


MeCUUMlCK  BUILDING 


BOSTON 

10  STATE  STREET 


B  II  F  F  A  I.  O 
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EDITOR  BEGINS  SERVING 
CONTEMPT  SENTENCE 

Nebraska  Supreme  Court  Affirms  10 
Day  Penalty  for  Comments  on 
Pending  Insurance 

Case 


Freedom  of  the  press  implies  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  publisher  for  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  others,  incluling  the 
rights  of  litigants  to  api)ear  before  an 
independent,  impartial  court,  uninfluenced 
or  embarrassed  by  contemptuous  publica¬ 
tions  pending  litigation,  the  Nebraska 
supreme  court  declared  in  a  formal  fipin- 
ion  given  Friday,  Jan.  4.  by  Justice  Rose. 

The  ruling  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  Henry  Lovell,  publisher  of 
Thr  Forum.  Omaha  insurance  publica¬ 
tion.  The  court  had  previously  found 
Mr.  Lovell  guilty  of  contempt  because 
he  had  commented  at  length  in  his  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  Globe  Life  insurance  case 
then  pending  before  the  court.  He  was 
sentenced  to  serve  ten  days  in  the  Doug¬ 
las  county  jail  at  (Jmaha 

The  court  says  that  guilt  was  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  a  doubt  and  that  leniency 
was  based  upon  the  pecuniary  situation  of 
the  editor  and  the  needs  of  his  family. 
It  says  that  he  not  only  told  the  court 
when  to  decide  the  case,  but  how,  and  that 
his  statement  that  the  majority  of  the 
legal  fraternity  said  the  lower  court 
sh^ld  be  sustained,  was  improper. 

“l.lnder  the  constitution,"  said  the 
court’s  ruling,  “the  right  to  appear  before 
an  independent  impartial  court  for  judi¬ 
cial  redress,  uninfluenced  or  embarrassed 
by  contemptuous  publications  is  as  sacred 
as  freedcmi  of  the  press.  By  both  state 
and  federal  constitutions  government  is 
composed  of  distinct  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  equal  rank. 
The  judiciary  is  an  independent  tribunal 
to  which  the  individual  may  resort  when¬ 
ever  his  property  rights  are  invaded  by 
private  wrongdoers,  by  public  agencies 
or  by  the  legislative  or  executive  de¬ 
partments.  In  controversies  over  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stands  before  the  court  on  an 
equality  with  the  government,  itself.  The 
constitution  j)rovision  creatii^  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judiciary,  is  recogieed  by  his¬ 
torians,  philosophers  and  statesmen  as  a 
vast  contribution  to  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment.  To  preserve  the  purity,  impartial¬ 
ity  and  independence  of  the  court  is  a 
solemn  duty  that  can  not  be  evaded  with¬ 
out  endangering  all  constitutional  rights, 
including  the  freedom  of  the  press." 

Saturday,  Jan.  5,  the  day  following  the 
handing  down  of  the  written  opinion  by 
Justice  Rose,  Mr.  Ia)vell  appeared  at  the 
Pouglas  county  jail  and  asked  to  begin 
serving  his  sentence.  Commitment  pa-^ 
pers  had  not  been  issued  and  the  jailer 
was  somewhat  puzzled  by  Mr.  Lovell’s 
status.  He  made  him  his  assistant  and 
the  editor  will  not  have  to  wear  ja»l 
garb  while  a  guest  of  the  county. 


‘  CAMERAS  CATCH  KILUNG 

- I  ^ 

Photographers  in  Ambush  Watch  Gun¬ 
man  aS'He.ls  Slain 

A  picture  -of  a  murder  as  jt  was  being 
committed  was  obtained  by  Detroit 
newspaper  men  Jan.  9,  when,  lying  in 
ambush  ‘with  police,  they  < watched  a 
would-be  assassin  slain  as  he  raised  his 
blackjack  to  deal  a  death  blow  to  a 
wealthy  contractor. 

The  police  and  press  were«  both  tipped 
of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Ralph  A. 
Wood,  head  6i  the  Wood  Construction 
Company.  Both  lay  in  wait  for  the  con¬ 
spirators.  They  saw  a  man  advance  upon 
Wood  with  upraised  blackjack  and  cam¬ 
eras’  snapped  the  picture,  when  Wood  and 
a  policeman  fired,  dropping  the  attacker. 


HRE  DAMAGES  PRESS 

The  pressroom  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Advertiser  plant  was  damaged  by  fire 
late  on  the  night  of  Jan.  3.  The  blaze 
originated  from  a  short  circuit  imder- 
neath  a  large  color  press  and  rapidly 
spread  to  the  oil  in  the  machine. 
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STORY  SCARED  GUNMAN 

“Shoot  to  Kill’’  Edict  Brought  Prompt 
Surrender  in  Buffalo 

Publication  in  the  Buffalo  Times  of  a 
large  front  page  box  telling  that  Police 
t  ommissioner  James  W.  Higgins  of  that 
city  had  issued  orders  to  his  force  to 
^hfK>t  to  kill  if  they  encountered  the  three 
gunmen  who  previously  had  trapped, 
handcuffed  and  rol)bed  four  policemen 
who  sought  their  arrest  and  had  shot  a 
fifth  officer,  broke  the  spirit  of  .Mbert 
.‘-eychew,  one  of  the  criminals,  he  de¬ 
clared  in  a  voluntary  statement. 

The  story  so  affected  him  that  he  had 


his  sister  call  a  Buffalo  police  station 
and  inform  them  he  would  surrender 
himself  at  a  certain  hour  if  they  would 
agree  not  to  shoot  him  on  sight. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  made  and 
carried  out,  with  the  result  that  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  resulted  in  capture  of  the 
other  members  of  the  trio. 


JOIN  NORTHWEST  GROUP 

The  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  D.  Best,  publisher,  anrl  the 
FMcnshurg  (Wash.)  Record,  J.  C.  Kay- 
nar,  editor  and  manager,  have  joined  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  .\ss'icia- 
tion. 


PAUL  SIFTON  HONORED 

Paul  Sifton,  who  resigned  from  ft 
Sunday  staff  of  the  New  York  Wo 
the  first  of  the  year  to  prepare  for  a  nt 
magazine  he  will  edit,  was  presented  s 
gold  watch  by  colleagues.  The  in  riptw- 
read:  “To  Paul  Sifton,  a  swell  new* 
jiaper  man.”  Mr.  Sifton  is  author  of 
play  “The  Belt,’’  produced  in  Ne\v  York, 
and  now  being  sold  in  book  form. 

J.  F.  CROOK  NAMED  EDITOR 

James  F.  Crook,  of  the  editorial  de. 
I>artment,  Spartanburg  Herald,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Columbus  ((Ja.) 
Ledger. 
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Newsprint  Vrice  Schedule 
for  1929 


WE  regret  our  continued  inability  to  announce  our  new  price 
schedule  for  1929.  The  delay  is,  we  know,  an  increasing 
source  of  annoyance  to  our  customers  in  the  consideration  of  their 
1929  budgets.  However,  over-capacity  and  the  rapid  decline  in 
price  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Premiers  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
created  a  serious  situation  threatening  one  of  Canada’s  great  national 
industries.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  premature  action  would 
only  aggravate  the  situation. 

The  conferences  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  Canadian 
industry  and  preventing  possible  disaster  are  making  every  effort  to 
reach  conclusions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  sorry  to  have  to  trespass  further  on  the  patience  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  by  asking  them  to  share  the  inconveniences  inevitably  involved. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


100  EAST  42nd  STREET 


NEW  YO  R  K  CITY 


A  New  Double-Barreled  Gun  for  Use]^ 


Pi 

c 


OUR  contributions  to  the  newspaper  industry  during  1928  were  the  Wi 
two  of  the  three  principal  mechanical  departments  of  the  newspa 

Together,  these  new  machines  will  shorten  the  interval  of  time  be 
increase  the  producing  capacity  of  every  cubic  foot  of  space  in  pressroom  I  f( 
In  fact,  they  will  reduce  the  cost  of  every  copy^  sold  and  will  lessen  the  tinmrt 

No  such  sweeping  changes  have  occurred  in  the  pressroom  since  1 
machine,  in  1900. 

What  the  Wood  Press  means  to  the  overburdened  pressroom  the  f 
York  Times’’,  on  the  night  of  November  27th  last,  delivered  75,050  copl 
of  December  28th  it  delivered  51 ,500  copies  of  a  48-page  paper  at  an 


delivered  73,110  copies  of  a  16-page  paper  through  a  single  folder  at  an  averm 
and  such  enormous  capacity  be  found? 


The  prominence  of  the  newspapers  installing  it  will  indicate  what  tlA 
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5e|i  the  Newspaper's  Battle  for  Prestige 

Press  and  the  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine.  By  their  introduction 
ape^e  been  revolutionized. 

bet  a  the  closing  of  forms  and  the  delivery  of  printed  papers;  they  will 
om  foundry,  and  they  will]  reduce !the  operating  costs  of  both  departments. 
tim  making  it 

e  1  ,  or  [in  the  foundryj|since  |the3introduction5Eof||the  [original  [Autoplate 

le  f  wring  ^illustrations  will  show:!  TheXfour-roll  ^Wood  Press  of  “The  New 
pm  a  64-page  paper  at  an  average  net  rate  of  / 9,650  an  hour.  On  the  night 
n  ame  net  rate  of  20,333  an  hour.  For  the  issue  of  December  30th  it 
eram  rate  of  41 ,780  an  hour.  In  what  other  machine  can  such  versatility 


t  tit 


Automatic  Autoplate  Machine  means  to  the  overburdened  foundry. 
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lutes  without  enlarging  its  foundry 


4  plates  a  minute.  The  normal  running  speed  of  the  Wood 
cylinder  revolutions  an  hour. 
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POLITICS  AS  NEWS 

X  his  inaufiural  address  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  said  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state 
was  handicapped  by  a  “pitiful”  lack  of  party 
papers.  He  expressed  appreciation  of  the  radio  to 
reach  communities  with  the  DemcKratic  side  of  the 
political  argument,  but  argued  that  the  newspaper 
remains  the  dependable  political  informant.  He  urged 
a  “careful  study  of  the  method  by  which  we  as  an 
errganization  can  encourage  and  strengthen  our  Demo¬ 
cratic  press.”  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  Demcxrrats 
to  support  their  local  organs,  or  to  encourage  inde- 
jK-ndent  newsiajxrs  that  impartially  discuss  both  sides 
of  i>olitical  questions. 

The  address  in  this  particular  was  unique  and  has 
occasioned  wide  comment.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  preponderant  number  of  small-town  and  rural 
newspajK-rs  in  the  state  are  Republican.  Some  large 
centers  have  no  Democratic  newspaper.  The  better 
papers,  however,  we  believe  seek  to  be  fair  in  report¬ 
ing  the  news  impartially,  and  confine  their  advocacy 
of  men  and  measures  to  the  editorial  page.  We  are 
acquainted  with  county  newsjwpers,  organs  of  both 
of  the  major  parties,  that  do  not  even  attempt  to  report 
opposition  news  and  we  agree  with  Gov.  Roosevelt 
that  this  is  not  only  unfair,  but  imperils  the  system 
of  government.  The  jieople  cannot  vote  intelligently, 
unless  they  have  information.  Suppression  6f  political 
news,  for  party  reasons,  is  an  offense  against  good 
journalism. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  party  will  get  far  by 
attempting  to  start  organs  or  to  encourage  people 
of  local  communities  to  support  newspapers  merely 
because  they  carry  a  party  tag.  The  business  in  hand, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  to  encourage  existing  papers  of 
whatever  party  to  tell  the  political  story  without  fear 
or  favor  in  news  columns,  with  advocacy  reserved  for 
the  editor’s  own  page.  Elstablished  ethics  demand  this 
and  modem  journalistic  theory  finds  it  to  be  good 
business.  Its  literal  acceptance  covers  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  principal  criticism. 


H'e  might  remind  the  Lorain,  O.,  Publishers 
that  uv  have  nex'er  known  anyone  to  gain  a 
victory  in  a  price  war. 

PRACTICAL  TEACHERS 

HE  justice  of  the  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  recommending  a  minimum  of  five 
years  of  practical  journalistic  experience  as  the  requi¬ 
site  for  a  full-rank  professional  instructor,  is  being 
widely  discussed.  Those  who  pressed  the  measure  con¬ 
tended  that  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  university 
journalism  professors,  while  possessed  of  satisfactory 
academic  qualifications,  have  had  but  slight  contact 
with  actual  newspaper  work.  Some  of  them  have 
only  an  outsider’s  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  results,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  urged 
the  resolution,  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  no  man  could  effectually 
instruct  youth  in  journalism  without  having  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  editing  and  publishing  business. 
In  a  sense,  it  would  be  like  appointing  as  the  head  of 
a  medical  school  a  physician  who  had  never  served 
as  a  hosjMtal  interne,  or  a  law  professor  who  had 
never  been  in  court,  or  the  head  of  an  engineering 
school  who  had  never  achieved  an  engineering  job. 

The  teachers’  association  has  urged  upon  university 
authorities  five  years  of  practical  experience  as  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  full  professor  and  two  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  for  teachers  of  lesser  rank,  and  we 
can  find  no  fault  with  that  decision.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  for  a  clever  person  to  qualify  himself  in 
less  than  five  years,  or  even  two,  but  obviously  it 
was  necessary  to  define  a  period.  Schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  are  of  increasing  importance,  and  deserve  excel¬ 
lent  faculty  talent.  The  harm  an  impractical  teacher 
might  do  is  plain  to  be  seen. 


Jack  and  his  bean-stalk  was  no  more  fabulous 
than  is  Representative  Scholl  and  his  corn-stalk. 
Said  he:  "We  annually  import  $275,000,000  of 
spruce-pulp,  xvhile  corn-stalks,  straw  and  sugar¬ 
cane  rot.  Why  not  turn  this  $275,000,000  <wer 
to  our  distressed  farmers  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  go  to  the  foreign  Paper  Trust? 


As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  he. — 
Deuteronomy,  XXXIII;  25. 


FANCY  CAR  ADVERTISING 

HE  opening  of  the  automobile  show  in  New 
York,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  shows  across 
the  country,  gave  to  newspapers  a  flood  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  of  rather  unusual  character.  The 
leading  a{H>eal  was  strikingly  to  women,  on  the  theory 
that  in  this  day  milady  dictates  the  purchase  of  the 
family  car.  This  is  probably  increasingly  true,  but 
not  completely  so.  The  studied  effort  of  car  manu¬ 
facturers  to  cater  to  the  public  with  beauty  of  design 
lines  and  of  color,  luxurious  upholstery  and  fashion¬ 
able  effects,  is  plainly  addressed  to  women  and  natur¬ 
ally  display  advertising  now  reflects  this  policy. 
Hence,  the  week’s  outpouring  of  magnificent  illustra¬ 
tions,  half-tone  and  line  combinations,  German  cubist 
art  and  curley-cues  galore. 

We  do  not  doubt,  also,  that  the  business  in  hand 
was  to  attract  families  to  the  various  exhibits  at  the 
show  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  are  the  dic¬ 
tators  of  where  “father  will  take  us  tonight.”  Serv¬ 
ing  these  motives  the  advertising  has  been  of  the  high¬ 
est  possible  order. 

Where  it  lacked,  in  our  opinion,  was  failure  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  upon  which  a  reader  might  base  a 
selection.  To  the  thoughtful,  careful  buyer  the 
process  of  finding  the  right  1929  car  calls  for  an 
examination  of  specifications.  Before  he  inspects  cars 
he  wants  to  know  about  them.  Here  is  a  new  car — 
how  does  it  differ  from  the  old  car,  what  are  the  im¬ 
provements,  what  the  advantages  over  rivals  and  is  the 
price  right?  A  few  of  the  advertisements  we  have 
seen  covered  these  points,  but  the  bulk  of  the  week’s 
space  totally  ignored  these  vital  considerations.  The 
question  is  worth  discussing  whether  the  general  fan¬ 
ciful  appeal  is  as  good  as  first-class  selling  copy.  Our 
nr>tion  is  that  it  is  not,  meaning  that  for  our  part 
we  want  the  facts,  whether  or  not  we  get  the  fluff. 
Would  not  good  selling  copy  have  also  attracted 
women  to  the  show?  Daddy  is  not  completely  out  of 
the  picture,  at  any  rate,  since  he  still  draws  the  pay. 


Mr.  Hoover  is  big  and  strong  enough  to  set  a 
direct  quote  precedent  in  White  House  inter¬ 
viewing. 

NEW  “CRUSADE”  TECHNIQUE 

E  call  attention  to  the  interesting  technique 
in  New  York  Telegram’s  recent  “poison 
booze”  enterprise.  The  political  policy  of  the 
newspaper  is  “wet.”  A  line  was  drawn  between  safe 
and  unsafe  bootleg,  the  object  being  to  attack  liquor 
which  injured  or  killed  drinkers.  A  staff  of  some 
30  newspaper  men  was  sent  out  to  locate  speakeasies 
and  obtain  samples.  These  men  worked  under  legal 
advice  and  the  evidence  they  brought  in  was  well 
established  for  submission  to  a  court. 

On  the  theory  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  attempt  to  usurp  the  powers  of  constituted 
authorities,  the  editor  decided  to  turn  his  evidence 
over  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  That  official  ac¬ 
cepted  it  and  raided  the  speakeasies,  the  Telegram^ 
evidence  being  at  hand  for  prosecutions.  In  its  public 
announcement  the  newspaper  editorially  stated  it  was 
not  engaged  in  a  “crusade,”  was  not  a  crusading  news¬ 
paper,  did  not  believe  that  the  Volstead  act  could  be 
enforced  and  was  not  even  interested  in  having  it 
enforced,  but  that  its  enterprise  was  solely  upon  hu¬ 
manitarian  grounds,  challenging  the  criminal  business 
of  selling  poison  booze. 

To  us,  this  was  a  new  approach.  It  effected  what 
the  editor  had  set  out  to  do,  gave  enormous  prestige 
to  the  Telegram  and  incidentally  kept  the  paper  right 
with  its  public  on  its  established  policy. 


PASSING  OF  RICKARD 

OT  since  V’alcntino  have  the  newspapers  given 
so  much  space  to  the  passing  from  life  of 
a  public  character  as  that  which  has  attended 
the  death  and  funeral  in  Madison  Square  Garden  of 
Tex  Rickard.  We  would  not  say  that  the  story  was 
over-played  for  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  were 
interested  in  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  greatest 
showman  since  Barnum.  But  it  surely  was  an  ample 
coverage  and  to  persons  not  interested  in  Rickard 
and  the  professional  sports  he  promoted  must  have 
appeared  outlandishly  lavish.  Yet,  even  to  such  read¬ 
ers  the  dime  novel  quality  of  the  obituary  must  have 
been  good  reading. 

Tex  Rickard’s  fortunes  in  sport  were  solidly  based 
on  the  newspaper  ballyhoo,  and  he  was  a  master  in 
press  relations.  His  policy  was  that,  with  a  good 
show,  and  with  sports  writers  interested  because  of 
copy  possibilities,  he  could  “pack  ’em  in”  around  a 
ring  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  prices  which  the 
average  man  might  consider  a  fair  deposit  on  a  home 
or  a  car.  Over  and  over  he  repeated  the  operation, 
always  successful  when  and  if  his  show  was  right. 
He  had  no  use  for  advertising,  no  concept  of  its 
power.  Indeed,  he  took  a  cynical  view  of  paid  space. 
He  was  a  liberal,  even  open-handed,  writer  of  free 
passes.  He  did  not  groan  even  when  imposed  upon 
by  individuals  who  never  hesitated  to  ask  for  seats 
for  the  family  and  all  of  the  friends  and  even  the 
friends  of  friends.  Once  in  awhile  he  lavishly  toasted 
sports  writers  close  to  him  and  there  have  bwn  many 
stories,  all  unconfirmed  as  far  as  we  know,  that  he 
would  “take  care”  of  certain  of  the  “boys”  now  and 
then.  If  so,  it  would  be  no  reflection  on  Rickard,  but 
on  the  “boys,”  for  one  could  easily  imagine  the  sports¬ 
man  and  gambler  doing  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  best 
of  conscience.  He  made  and  held  the  friendship  of 
.some  of  the  country’s  best-known  publishers  and 
literary  men  because  of  likable  personal  qualities. 

Madison  Square  Garden  remains,  a  huge  enterprise 
without  the  astute  sportsman  to  guide  its  destinies. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  will  fall  in  line  as  an 
important  advertiser,  looking  to  paid  space  for  the 
support  that  Rickard  obtained  so  easily  from  the  writ¬ 
ing  fraternity.  That,  too,  is  the  way  out  for  the  theatre, 
now  almost  prostrate  so  far  as  the  box-office  is  con¬ 
cerned  because  of  antiquated  methods,  worn-out  press 
agentry  and  golden  goose-killing  seat  prices.  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  represents  an  immense  investment. 
Its  attractions  demand  big  crowds.  Advertising  gives 
the  mass  appeal  and  sells,  whereas  press  agentry  may 
only  tease.  A  case  in  point  was  the  “Gabfest”  show 
in  New  York  two  weeks  ago.  It  was  novel  and  the 
metropolitan  press  gave  it  acres  of  free  space.  But  it 
failed  miserably,  a  heavy  loser.  Everyone  knew  about 
it,  but  only  a  few  hundred  went.  It  was  not  sold  as 
advertising  can  sell. 


Natural  candor  is  the  acid  test  of  character. 


THAT  COPYRIGHTED  PROGRAM 

PRACTICAL  view  of  the  question  of  radio 
broadcast  in  relation  to  news  is  elsewhere  given 
by  our  correspondent  Clark  F,  Waite,  of  San 
Pedro  (Cal.)  News-Pilot.  His  experimentation  with 
radio  news  started  when  the  first  radio  station  was 
installed  in  his  community.  He  got  no  direct  circula¬ 
tion  returns  from  his  city  when  he  broadcast  bul¬ 
letins.  As  regards  radio  advertising  he  found  that 
the  broadcasters  were  exploiting  the  newspapers  and 
when  he  refused  to  publish  their  free  stuff  in  pro¬ 
grams  the  radio  adv^isers  were  compelled  to  buy 
space  for  the  programs.  Mr.  Waite  mentions  the  fact 
that  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  station  of  the  National 
chain  puts  out  a  copyrighted  program  full  of  adver¬ 
tising,  with  instructions  to  editors  to  use  it  as  is,  or 
not  at  all.  Naturally,  he  tosses  it  into  the  waste¬ 
basket.  He  prints  no  mention  of  any  radio  adver¬ 
tiser.  We  believe  this  is  the  way  to  handle  that 
problem. 


The  April  newspaper  conventions  hatte  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  years  one  of  the  most 
xdholesome  and  helpful  influences  m  journalism 
and  sacrifice  them  because  a  hotel  is  being 
raised  would  be  a  major  efror. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


rLBERT  H.  BAKER,  president  of  the 
^  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  ill  with  in¬ 
flu*  oza. 

Harry  P.  Wolfe,  who  succeeded  his  late 
brother.  Col.  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  as  the 
he;  1  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Evening  Dispatch,  with  asso¬ 
ciates  has  obtained  control  of  the  Na- 
tical  Bank  of  that  city. 

A.  G.  Newmyer,  general  manager  of 
the  Sew  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  spent  the 
holidays  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast.  Members 
of  Mr.  Newmyer’s  family,  who  suflfereil 
from  the  flu  epidemic,  are  convalescing  on 
th*  coast. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
Charles  Phillipps  Hasbrook,  publisher  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  First  and  Merchants’  National 
Bank  of  Richmond. 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  president  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  IVorld-News 
and  president  of  the  Virginia  State 
Camber  of  Commerce,  will  preside  at 
the  atmual  secretaries’  conference  of  the 
Virginia  chambers  of  commerce,  to  be 
held  at  Roanoke,  Jan.  16. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  and  N.  G. 
Henthome,  editorial  director,  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  have  recovered 
from  a  recent  siege  of  influenza. 

I'..  K.  Gaylord,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
and  Carl  C.  Magee,  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Sews,  are  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Budget  Committee, 

N.  F.  Maddever,  editor  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  commissions  of  jurors  for  Niag¬ 
ara  county  for  1929. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dennis,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Evans¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  art  commission.  Mrs.  Dennis 
is  a  landscape  painter. 

Herman  Roe,  publisher  of  the  North- 
held  (Minn.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Roe  re¬ 
cently  entertained  the  staff  of  the  paper 
at  a  holiday  party  at  their  home.  .After 
dinner  entertainment  was  provided  and 
gifts  were  distributed. 

Jess  E.  Long,  for  23  years  editor  and 
manager  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  is  spending  the  winter  with  his 
family  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Thorold  (Ont.)  Post,  was  elected  mayor 
of  his  community  by  acclamation  at  a 
town  meeting  on  New  Year’s  Day.  He 
is  in  his  75th  year  and  has  served  his 
community  previously  as  chairman  of  its 
school  bc«rd,  its  municipal  council  and 
its  housing  commission. 


Leroy  E.  Snyder,  editorial  counsel  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  of  five  members  which  will 
advise  the  Rochester  city  manager  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  city-wide  program  of  improve¬ 
ments. 

Vivia  B.  Gray,  rod  and  gun  editor  and 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Mrs.  Gray  spent  New 
Year's  in  Montreal,  as  guests  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rail  w  avs  at  the  system’s  annual 
ball. 

Neal  O’Hara,  the  Boston  Trcrveler  hu¬ 
morist,  has  been  engaged  to  entertain  the 
57th  annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Nor¬ 
mal  School  and  Teachers’  College  classes 
to  be  held  this  month. 

Philip  R.  Bronson,  member  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  staff  for  nine  years,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  f^vic,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  with  offices  at  909  Mer¬ 
chants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  where 
he  will  become  editor  of  The  St.  Paul 
Magazine,  a  new  publication  sponsored 
by  the  St.  Paul  Association. 

Richard  H.  Anthony,  reporter  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  U.  S.  Senator-elect 
Felix  Hebert  of  Rhode  Island.  An¬ 
thony  also  served  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  where  he  became  assistant  literary 
editor,  and  on  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

A1  Warden,  sports  editor  of  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner,  returned 
Jan.  4,  from  Honolulu,  where  he  went 
with  the  Weber  College  football  team  to 
play  McKinley  school. 

Badger  Clark,  poet  and  story-teller,  has 
joined  the  Hot  .'Springs  (S.  D.)  Star  as 
contributing  editor. 

Eugene  Travis,  reporter  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Evening  Appeal  and  formerly  of  the 
Atlanta  Georgian,  is  seriously  ill  in 
Gartly-Ramsay  Hospital  at  Memphis 
from  influenza. 

Dan  Eadkins,  formerly  reporter  on  the 
Fort  Worth  Record-Telegram,  has  en¬ 
tered  a  sanatorium  at  Kerrville,  Tex. 

Walter  Fogg,  of  the  Boston  Herald 
editorial  staff,  is  author  of  a  book  “One 
Thousand  Sayings  of  History.”  just  pub- 
lishM. 

Ix)uis  A.  Springer,  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Springer, 
managing  editor  of  Better  Times,  the 
welfare  magazine,  sailed  Jan.  10  on  the 
.Adriatic  for  a  two  months’  Mediterra¬ 
nean  cruise. 

Leroy  Menzing,  assistant  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
accompanied  the  football  team  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Fort  Worth  to 
Los  Angeles  for  a  game  with  an  all-star 
team. 

Paul  Hedrick,  oil  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
World,  returned  from  the  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute  convention  at  Chicago. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


AL  WARDEN,  sports  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner, 
who  is  now  in  Honolulu  with  the  Weber 
College  football 
team,  is  active  in 
sports  as  well  as 
newspaper  work, 
officiating  at  foot- 
b  a  1 1,  basketball 
and  baseball  con¬ 
tests  throughout 
his  state. 

1  le  was  born 
in  Bingham, 
Utah,  and  has 
spent  all  his 
working  years  in 
t  h  e  newspiiper 
.  business.  He  has 

AlWawin  ^^ri- 

ous  times  on  the 
.Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  I^ake  Telegram, 

Herald,  and  City  Deseret  News.  He 

left  newspaper  work  to  enter  the  army 
during  the  World  War.  but  returned 
again  after  the  armistice  to  join  the 
Ogden  Standard-I'.xaminer. 

In  1926  Mr.  Warden  covered  the  na¬ 
tional  interscholastic  basketball  tourna- 
nient  in  Chicago  and  selected  an  all- 
.American  team  for  five  jiapers.  He  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Jack  Dempsey  and 
many  other  celebrities  of  the  sport 
world.  He  is  the  author  of  a  sjiort 
column,  “Along  Sport  Paths.” 


George  L.  Egbert,  formerly  federal 
news  reporter  for  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republican,  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
Globe  (Ariz.)  Record. 

Frederic  Ayer  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial,  com¬ 
ing  there  from  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Daily 
News. 

Paul  Coppock,  formerly  of  Indianap¬ 
olis,  is  covering  Federal  building  for 
.Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Henry  Wilson,  member  of  the  copy 
desk  Fort  Worth  Record-Telegram,  spent 
the  holidays  with  relatives  in  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex. 

John  A.  Reed,  managing  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  was  a  recent  visitor  in 
Tulsa. 

Charles  E.  Greene,  managing  editor  of 
the  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  .staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  spent  the  holidays  at  his 
former  home  in  Fort  Worth. 

James  P.  Copeland  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald  after  about  three  years  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

W.  A.  Young,  editor  of  the  Pella  (la.) 
Chronicle,  has  retired  and  has  been  suc- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

WALTER  J.  HANCOCK,  manager  of 
_  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  for¬ 
eign  display  advertising  department,  at¬ 
tended  the  New  York  automobile  show 
which  opened  Jan.  5.  He  will  also  attend 
the  (Thicago  automobile  show  Jan.  26. 

R.  C.  Patterson,  recently  in  publicity 
work  at  Polk  City,  Fla.,  is  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ixike  Wales 
(Fla.)  Highlander,  succeeding  T.  P. 
Caldwell,  who  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Pitcairn  Air  Mail  Company  as  state 
manager  for  Florida. 

Sanford  D.  Purington,  formerly  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  has 
been  appointed  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  of 
Maine. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
pRANQS  EARLE  LUTZ,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Legion  Luncheon 
Qub. 

Upshur  Vincent,  financial  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  has  recov- 
ertxi  from  an  attack  of  influenza. 


Two  Good  Ones  Coming! 

Doctor  Rockwell 

(Quack,  Quack,  Quack!) 

Weekly  humorous  feature,  with  two-column  art 
Doctor  Rockwell  is  known  to  everybody,  and  he’s  funny! 


Henry  Ford  on  Success  in  Life 

By  Henry  Ford  and  Ralph  Waldo  Trine 

Nine  weekly  articles,  with  photographic  illustrations.  The  last  word 
on  success  and  philosophy  of  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great 
manufacturer. 

Wire  now! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHAU.BS  V.  McAdaii 
Vice-President 


EXPLOIT 

AND 

ADVENTURE 


True  Stories  of  Dangerous  En¬ 
terprise  on  the  Wings  of  Daring. 
Once  m  Week  Throughout 
the  Year. 


Reeinnine  Jan.  20 
AN  EXCEPTIONAL  SERIES 
bv 

DANIEL  W.  STREETER 

Mr.  Streeter  is  an  ex-cotton  manu¬ 
facturer  in  bin  roarina  forties  who 
went  to  Africa  to  have  a  frand  time. 
And  he  had  it,  by  bringine  a  lusty 
sense  of  humor  and  an  inferiority 
complex  face  to  face  with  lions, 
elephants,  buffaloes  and  rhinos  In 
the  big  game  country. — Continuously 
funny  or  exciting  or  both  at  once.— 

I 

THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF 
DARKEST  AFRICA 


A  DUD  WITH  A  GUN  ON 
AN  AFRICAN  HUNT 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  CHARGED  BY 
LIONS  AND  RHINOS 


PARIS  NIGHTS,  CAMELEERS 
AND  CARAVANS 


THUNDERING  HERDS  AND 
A  MODERN  DIANA 

Illustralfd  by  Armstrong  Sperry 

Explc>it  and  Adventure  is  served  in 
setting  ropy  with  illustrations  in  mat 
form,  3  and  4  col.  sizes,  or  in  full  page 
mats. — Once  a  week. 


Juat  wire  at  Our  Elxpense  for 
Proofs  and  Price  of  the 
Streeter  Series 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Eiaer,  Jr.  Earl  j.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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Established  in  1884  by  Allan  Forman _ _ 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
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■nd  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

President  and  Publisher,  James  W. 
Brown;  Treasurer,  Marlen  E.  Pew;  Sec¬ 
retary  and  business  manager ,  Charles  B. 
Groomes;  promotion  manager,  James 
W.  Brown.  Jr.;  circulation  manager, 
George  Strate;  classified  advertising 
manager,  S.  L.  Dare. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  hditori  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Philip  Schnyler,  F ea- 
ture  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett,  News 
Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate  Editor, 

London  Office:  4  Duke  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G.  Atkins,  Man¬ 
ager.  London  Editor:  Allan  Delafons, 
c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross  Street, 
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Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager, 
Washington  Correspondent:  George 
H.  Manning,  National  Press  Club  Build- 
ing. 
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and  Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market 
Street,  R.  J.  BidwelL  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first 
Saturday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  information 
on  1,400  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  S16  per  week,  eamj 
as  low  a  rate  bn  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  S168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per 
agate  line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line 
four  times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  lin( 
one  time:  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C." 
circulation  as  follows: 


ceeded  by  E.  V.  (joad,  formerly  of  Van- 
dalia,  Ill. 

E.  M.  Fisher,  former  editor  of  the  Port 
Sill  (Okla.)  Guidon,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Tulsa  World. 

Richard  T.  Merwin,  for  four  years  on 
the  New  Hcn/en  (C^nn.)  Journal-Courier, 
has  joined  the  Southern  New  England 
Tele^one  Omipany’s  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  Haven. 

Brooks  H.  Beitler,  news  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  spending  a  short 
vacation  in  Florida. 

Ralph  Cheshire,  sports  editor  of  the 
Shelbyyille  (Ind.)  Democrat,  and  Mrs. 
(Cheshire  are  parents  of  a  daughter. 

John  L.  F.  King,  city  editor  of  the 
Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  Kef^lican-Press,  is 
critically  ill  in  a  hospital  in  that  city 
with  pneumonia  which  followed  blood 
poisoning,  resulting  from  a  slight  scratch 
on  his  right  hand. 

C.  Neill  Baylor,  editor  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Morning  Herald,  has  been 
ill  with  grippe.  F'rank  Colley,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  has  just  returned  to 
his  desk  after  being  absent  because  of 
illness.  Other  Heral  1-Mail  employes  who 
were  victims  of  the  widespread  grippe 
epidemic  were  J.  Garvin  Hager,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mail;  Mrs.  John  S.  Daven¬ 
port;  J.  Preston  Usilton,  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Derr,  Frank  Woltz,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Willoughby  Santman,  Claude  Myers. 

B.  Morton  Seavey,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial 
and  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  has 
been  apjiointed  secretary  to  Gov.  William 
Tudor  (^rdiner  of  Maine,  who  took  office 
last  week. 

Philip  W.  Porter,  political  writer  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  will  co¬ 
operate  with  W.  C.  Howells,  Columbus 
bureau  chief,  in  covering  the  session  of 
the  Ohio  legislature  in  that  city,  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  14.  Mr.  Porter  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  auto  tour  of  the  south. 

Ted  Brewer,  recently  with  the  Louis, 
ville  Courier-Journal,  has  returned  to  San 
-Antonio  as  a  member  of  the  Express 
local  staff. 

E.  M.  Henderson,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  News,  is  broad¬ 
casting  news  items  every  evening  over 
Birmingham’s  new  radio  station,  WAPI. 

Glenn  W.  Naves  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C)  Citizen. 
He  has  served  tlie  Citizen  as  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Marshall,  N.  C.,  for  several  years. 

Ralph  Young,  well  known  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  sports  writer,  is  seriously  ill  at  a 
local  hospital. 

Sylvester  Moyer,  formerly  in  the  art 
dep^ment  and  sports  writer  for  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  is  now  sports  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Star. 

V'ann  M.  Kennedy,  formerly  on  the  S<m 
Antonio  Evening  News,  staff  has  launched 
the  Capital  Weekly  Press  as  an  Austin 
bureau  for  Texas  weeklies. 

Miss  Jeanne  Hunton  Witt,  society 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  is  back  at  her  desk,  after  an 
attack  of  influenza. 

Albert  Sidney  Gregg,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post,  later  with  the  Hagenbeck- 
Wallace  Circus  as  publicity  man,  is  now 
on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  in  charge  of  the  police  beat. 

Amie  Forand,  manager  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  office  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
News,  will  go  to  Washington  soon  as 
an  assistant  secretary  to  Congressman- 
Elect  Jeremiah  E.  ()’Coonell  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  will  retain  his  connection 
with  the  News. 


Six  Months 
Ended  I 

1  Net 
Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30,  1928 

8,982 

10,223 

June  30,  1927 

7,955 

9,018 

June  30,  1926 

6,7% 

7,607 

June  30.  1925 

6,190 

6,911 

WEDDING  BELLS 

lyriss  CAROL  morey  weber, 

granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blanchard  B.  Weber,  to  Otto  Crane 
Austin  of  Madison,  Wis.,  last  week,  the 
■wedding  taking  place  on  the  6()th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  of  the  elder  Webers. 

Miss  Ruth  Keeley,  daughter  of  James 
Kcelcy,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  to  Luther  Hammond, 


at  St.  Chrysostom’s  Church,  C^cago, 
Jan.  12. 

El  ford  A.  Stover,  sports  editor  of  the 
Bath  (Me.)  Daily  Times,  to  Miss  Lillian 
J.  Lee  of  that  city,  Dec.  26. 

Michael  McDonnell,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Globe  circulation  department,  to 
Miss  Helen  FitzfJerald  of  Dorchester,  re¬ 
cently  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding,  Frank  E.  Perkins,  act¬ 
ing  circulation  manager  of  the  (^obe, 
pre.sented  McDonnell  with  a  purse  of 
gold,  the  gift  of  his  associates  in  the 
office. 

Ed  Honaker,  traveling  representative 
for  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig,  to 
Miss  Helen  Eaton  of  Hamilton,  Ill.,  Oct. 
13,  in  New  Londo^  Mo.  The  wedding 
was  kept  secret  until  last  week. 

Kent  B.  Stiles,  editor  of  Distribution 
and  Warehousing  and  formerly  connected 
with  the  New  York  World,  New  York 
Sun,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Forman, 
staff  wrriter  for  Distribution  and  Ware¬ 
housing,  and  former  society  editor  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press  Ian.  4. 

William  McKinley  Nellor,  editor  of 
the  Moorehead  (la.)  Times,  io  Miss  Qara 
Pautsch,  (Tharter  Oak,  Iowa,  in  Harting- 
ton,  Neb.,  recently. 

Nugent  E.  Brown,  news  editor,  Na¬ 
cogdoches  (Tex.)  Redland  Herald,  to 
Miss  IJllian  Jones  of  Rockwall,  Tex.,  re¬ 
cently. 

Miss  Myra  Jennette  Hunter,  for  two 
years  associate  editor  of  the  Bandera 
(Tex.)New  Era  published  by  her  father, 
J.  Marvin  Hunter,  to  Ray  Hay,  Bandera 
ranchman,  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Ryan  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  have  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  honeymoon  trip  to  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  Mrs.  Ryan  was 
formerly  Mary  Gavin,  secretary  to  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Gordon  Cooper,  editor  of  the  Lambert- 
ville  (N.  J.)  Record  and  the  New  Hope 
(N.  J.)  News,  to  Marguerite  T.  Debs, 
niece  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Jan.  8,  at  Com¬ 
munity  Cffiurch,  New  York  City. 


T revillyan  will  be  associated  with  him  in 
the  puUication. 

A.  M.  and  Mary  B.  Pilcher  of  Pomcm, 
Cal.,  have  purchased  the  New  Albin  (la.) 
Post. 

Kirby  Mills,  publisher  of  the  Lamar 
(Miss.)  Democrat,  has  taken  over  pid>- 
lication  of  the  Sulligent  (Miss.)  Newt, 
a  weekly,  which  began  publication  last 
March. 

Tecumseh  (Mich.)  Herald,  a  weekly, 
has  been  sold  by  E.  H.  Ahrens  to  Earl 
■L.  Wickwire,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 

Frank  and  Charles  Swift  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  have  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Carmel  (Ind.)  Standard  and  Frank 
Swift  has  taken  charge  as  manager. 
Henry  A.  Roberts  is  president  of  the 
company,  Paul  Hathway  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Frank  Swift  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  paper  has  been  enlarged  from 
a  four-page  five-column  to  an  eight-page 
six-column  publication. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

tTALIFAX  (N.  S.)  HERALD  pub- 
lished  a  64-page  Nova  Scotia  Prog¬ 
ress  Number  as  a  New  Year  edition, 
Jan.  1.  The  issue  carried  statistics  of 
business  and  industrial  development  in 
Nova  Scotia  during  the  past  year. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  76-p^e 
Annual  Review  Edition,  Jan.  1.,  giving 
resume  of  city’s  business  progress  during 
1928. 

I^ourel  (Miss.)  Daily  Leader,  90-page 
Industrial  and  Development  Edition,  Dw. 
31.  Special  sections  were  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness,  residential  sections,  railroads,  history 
of  city  and  the  golf  course  and  agricul¬ 
tural  school. 

Globe  Arisona  Record,  32-page  annual 
Christmas  greeting  edition,  Dec.  25,  con¬ 
taining  3,576  inches  of  advertising.  Ralph 
E.  Herron,  editor  and  manager,  also 
handles  the  advertising. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress  Bulletin,  100- 
page  New  Year  Annual  Development 
Number,  in  12  sections.  Each  section 
carried  a  full-page  picture  layout  on  the 
first  page.  All  work  was  done  by  the 
local  staff. 

Los  Angeles  Record,  36-page,  Anni¬ 
versary  Editions  1929,  Dec.  31. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner,  25-pagc,  second 
annual  Financial  and  Business  Review, 
Jan.  3. 

Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Express,  financial  and  business  re¬ 
view  of  1928,  Jan.  2,  52  pages. 

Lot  Angeles  Times  issued  its  forty- 
fourth  annual  edition  of  the  Midwinter 
Number,  Jan.  2,  with  202  pages  and  six 
magazine  sections. 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  finan¬ 
cial  review  of  19^,  Jan.  1,  32  pages. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T  W.  BORDEWYK,  owner  and^pub- 
J*  lishcr  of  the  Bon  Homme  County 
Register,  Tyndall,  S.  D.,  has  acquired  a 
half-interest  in  the  Tyndall  Tribwie  from 

John  T.  Trevillyan.  and  the  papers  will 
e  merged  as  the  Tyndall  Tribune.  Mr. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

"piRST  meeting  of  the  Direct  Mail 
Group  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  was  held  at  the  clubhouse 
Jan.  11.  Robert  Collier,  president  of 
Robert  Collier,  Inc  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

A  formal  dinner-dance  will  be  gpven  by 
the  Hudson  County  Press  Club  of  New 
Jersey  at  the  Hks  Qubhouse,  Jersey  City, 
Feb.  23.  The  committee  in  ^arge  con¬ 
sists  of  James  L.  Croall,  chairman,  D. 
John  Rickard,  Irving  Brody  and  Eli  Ives 
Collins. 

Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin,  Feb.  12. 
Clair  Hare  is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  Robert  T.  Paul,  president  of  the 
association,  and  Lawrence  E.  McCrossin, 
secretary  are  also  on  the  committee. 

Frank  Pelligan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Creightonian,  Creighton  University,  was 
elected  president  of  the  North  Central 
College  Press  AssoaATloN  at  it  annual 
meeting  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  last  week. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

TAMES  E.  BRADLEY,  for  many  years 
J  foreman  and  press  man  in  the  print¬ 
ing  office  of  the  Newport  (R.  I.)  Mer¬ 
cury  and  a  member  of  the  composing 
room  staff  of  the  Newport  Daily  News 
retired  Jan.  1.  His  co-workers  presented 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
him  with  $50  in  gold  and  a  billfold. 


The  great_ difference  in  rank  was  shown 
when  only  six  lines  were  devoted  to  a  fall 
from  a  horse  by  the  brother  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. — J.  R.  Wolf,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 


If  the  meek  ever  really  inherit  the  earth 
they  will  probably  employ  high-powered 
salesmen  to  sell  it  back  to  us. — Plorenct 
(Ala.)  Herald. 

Still  names  like  “breakfast  nook”  and 
“rumble  seat”  are  not  so  bad,  relatively, 
when  you  recall  that  the  magic  lantern 
was  known  as  a  magic  lantern. — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

R.  J.  D.  believes  that  if  an  investigation 
were  made  it  would  develop  that  the  tab¬ 
loids  are  printed  on  sextuple  iwesscs.— 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  little  boy  who  five  years  ago  was 
able  to  reach  the  hem  of  his  mother’s 
skirt  has  grown  up  with  it. — Palmyra 
(Mo.)  Spectator. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  heywoodbroun'^  a 
gentleman  who  signs  himself  with  an 
original  Pro  Bono  Publico,  “that  you  col¬ 
umnists,  and  this  goes  for  the  present  crop 
of  magazine  writers  and  novelists,  art  in¬ 
terested  only  in  exploiting  yourself. 
Don’t  you  ever  run  out  of  I's?” 

About  all  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  look 
wistful. — O.  O.  McIntyre,  New  Ynrk 
American. 
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little  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  great  NEVf'SPAPEk  SYSTEM  >(►- 


No  Second-story  writers  wanted! 


AKRON  .  .  TImti.Pr,,,  YOUNCJSTOWN  Ttl,[ram  K  N  OX  V  I  Ll.K 

UIRMINOKAM  ..  Pail  FORT  WORTH  .  .  Pr,n  FI,  FASO . Ptil 

MEMPHISPr«ij.SOmi(ar  OKLAHOMA  CITY  Siwi  i  AS  DIEOO  ....  Sun 

HOUSTON  .  .  .  Pr,n  EVANSVILLE  .  .  .  Pr,i$  1  KRRE  HAl  TK  .  .  Pan 

ALBU(^'ER<^l'E  ....  A‘#u»  Mtxna  Stalt  TriSunt 

NEWSPAPERS 

AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


The  town  gossips  believed  that  there  were 
serious  indiscretions  in  the  private  life  of  a 
certain  leading  citizen.  They  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  for  several  years.  Finally,  a  new 
Scripps-Howard  reporter,  scenting  what  some 
papers  would  call  “a  good  story,”  broke  into 
the  man’s  apartment  and  secured  actual  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  tale  was  true. 

Proudly  he  displayed  the  evidence,  and  the 
story  he  had  written,  to  his  editor.  He  was 
promptly  discharged. 

The  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible  stunt  re¬ 
porter  of  the  stage  and  fiction  is  conspicuous 
by  his  absence  on  the  staff  of  a  Scripps-Howaro 
Newspaper.  Ck)urage  and  ability  are  there. 
Skill  and  intelligence  are  there.  But  they  are 
personified  by  men  of  unshakable  self-respect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  personnel  and  the 
business  practices  of  tbe  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  are  comparable  to  the  best  in  any 
branch  of  industry.  They  are  breaking  records 
for  speed  and  action  .  .  .  but  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fairness.  The  flare  of  genius  lights 
their  pages  .  .  .  but  not  at  the  expense  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  All  the  color  and  drama  of  the  news 
is  crystallized  in  their  columns  .  .  .  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 

Owned  from  v^thin,  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  have  always  been  free  to  set  their 
own  standards  in  journalism.  And  they  have 
not  only  set  them  high,  but  they  have  kept 
them  high  ...  to  receive  as  their  reward  a 
reader  loyalty  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  world. 


NEW  YORK  Ttltiram  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  Nrari  INDIANAPOLIS  , .  Timti 

CLEVELAND  .  .  Praii  WASHINGTON  .  .  Nrui  DENVER  .  Mt.  A'/w> 

RALTIMORE  .  .  PiK  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Ptit  TOLEDO  .  .  .  Knai  Bn 

PITTSBURGH  .  Pr„t  COVINGTON COLUMBUS  .  .  .  CiUx.n 

^  Ktntutkj  •/  Clnttnnmtl  Ptit 

S  C  RI P  P  S  -HOWARD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  trUliam  S.  Cady,  director,  *5°  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW’  YORK 
CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WALTER  MARTIN,  who  has  been 
”  connected  with  the  Portland  Me., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
several  months,  has  returned  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  bureau  and  later  will  go  to  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt 

Milton  Mayer  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  where  he  has  been  writing  sports, 
to  the  St.  Louis  office. 

Grady  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  United  Press  bureau,  recently  took 
charge  of  the  new  Southern  United  Press 
circuit  at  Memphis,  following  establish¬ 
ment  of  mid-south  headquarters  of  United 
I’ress  at  that  city  Jan.  1. 

Ted  Metzger,  formerly  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  bureau  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  and  Fred  Zimmer,  formerly  of 
the  Omaha  office  of  the  Associated  Press, 
joined  the  Lincoln  office  of  the  A.  P. 
with  the  opening  of  the  Nebraska  state 
legislature  Jan.  1. 

Louis  F.  Hart,  former  member  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staffs  in  Chicago,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Lampasas  (Tex.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edward  F.  Nelson,  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  made  news  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  division  with  headquarters  at 
Denver.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Leslie 
J.  Smith,  night  editor  of  the  Portland 
bureau.  A.  E.  Harris  of  the  Astoria 
Morning  Astortan  will  become  night  edi¬ 
tor. 


paper.  A  group  of  five  studmts  in  the 
school  will  assist  Mr.  Czallup  in  the  sur¬ 


vey. 


SCHOOLS 


PICTURE  “KIDNAPPING’ 
BOOMS  IN  N.  Y. 


Studios  Not  Connected  with  Dailies  Do 
Rushing  Business  as  Publicity  Mad 
Public  Buys  Photos  Hoping 
They’ll  Be  Printed 


rjXDUR  journalism  students  of  Butler 
University,  Indianapolis,  under  the 
direction  of  George  Harris,  journalism  in¬ 
structor.  recently  edited  an  edition  of  the 
Plainfield  (Ind. )  .\fessenger,  weekly. 

University  of  Illinois  students  in 
journalism  will  organize  a  Journalism 
Council  this  month  and  representatives 
of  the  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi  as  well  as  two 
representatives  from  the  school  at  large. 

Arthur  L.  Stone,  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  spent  ■>  few  days  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently  visiting  his  son,  John,  B.  “Jack” 
Stone  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Netvs. 

Frederick  Brockhagen  of  Oakland  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Daily  Cali¬ 
fornian,  morning  newspaper  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  He  is  the  son  of 
F.  A.  Brockhagen.  advertising  agency 
operator,  and  a  nephew  of  Carl  A. 
Brockhagen,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin.  Harold  L.  Choate  of 
Placerville.  Cal.,  was  appointed  sports 
editor,  and  Frederick  J.  Lawless  of 
Riverside,  (^1.,  is  the  new  manager. 

Lehigh  University  next  fall  will  offer 
a  full  curriculum  of  journalism  subjects 
leading  to  a  major  in  journalism.  The 
courses  will  be  offered  1^  the  department 
of  English.  Advanced  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  will  take  a  three  day  field  trip 
to  New  York  early  in  the  spring  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Macl^gall, 
formerly  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity,  will  hold  its  1929  convention  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  (College.  The  Buck- 
nell  University  chapter  will  assist  the 
Penn  State  group  as  host. 

The  following  news  editors  have  been 
chosen  for  The  Lantern,  daily  published 
at  tlie  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus; 
C.  Carlton  Hartley,  Columtnis;  James  F. 
Laiighead.  Toledo;  A.  Kenneth  Miller, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  Earl  Wilson, 
Lily  Chapel,  O.,  and  Charles  F.  Carson, 
Toledo. 

CJeorge  H.  (Gallup,  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  lo^  City,  will  conduct  a  survey 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  next  spring 
according  to  arrangements  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  The  survey  will  be  similar  to  one 
recently  completed  for  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune-Capital,  and 
will  deal  with  the  interest  of  readers  in 
various  departments  and  features  of  the 


Photographic  studios  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  newspapers  are  doing  a  rush¬ 
ing  business  in  New  York  at  “kidnap¬ 
ping,”  a  racket  that  is  on  the  increase 
in  Manhattan  and  the  neighboring  sub¬ 
urbs. 

To  “kidnap,”  in  the  slang  of  photog¬ 
raphers,  means  to  take  a  picture  presum¬ 
ably  for  newspaper  publication  in  the 
hope  that  prints  can  later  be  sold  to  the 
subjects  in  dozen  lots.  Hundreds  of  stu¬ 
dios  are  engaged  in  this  type  of  work, 
and  picture  syndicates  and  newspaper 
photographers  who  have  a  legitimate 
claim  to  ask  people  to  pose  are  beginning 
to  complain. 

It  is  quite  common  practice  for  a  pho¬ 
tographic  studio  to  take  the  social  regis¬ 
ter  and  calling  one  name  after  another 
proceed  about  in  the  following  manner: 

“Hello  this  is  the  Jim  Dandy  Studio 
speaking.  We  have  received  a  number 
of  requests  lately  from  the  newspapers 
for  your  photographs  and  we  haven’t  one 
in  stock.  Would  you  mind  stepping  in 
to  our  studio  some  time,  at  your  con¬ 
venience,  to  have  a  picture  taken  so  that 
we  can  supply  the  press  as  they  desire?” 

Sometimes  real  newspapers  are  named 
in  the  sales  talk. 

If  the  social  registerite  nibbles  at  this 
b.iit  a  definite  date  for  a  sitting  is  imme¬ 
diately  made. 

So  publicity  mad  is  the  American 
public  today  that  a  great  number  of 
studios  can  keep  date  books  well  filled 
by  this  method.  Regular  syndicates  and 
the  photographic  staffs  of  newspapers 
argue,  however,  that  i  tis  breeding  ill- 
will  toward  the  press.  People  falling 
for  the  scheme  usually  like  one  of  the 
poses  and  order  a  dozen  or  two.  Then 
they  watch  for  it  in  the  papers  to  no 
avail. 

Furthermore,  the  celebrities  and  better- 
known  people  receive  so  many  requests 
of  this  sort  that  when  they  do  figure 
in  the  news  they  absolutely  refuse  to 
pose,  so  certain  are  they  that  they  will 
once  again  be  “bunked.” 

Some  studios  have  men  out  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  They  begin  their  day’s  work  by 
watching  children  at  play  and.  if  possi¬ 
ble,  finding  out  their  names.  Then  they 
call,  representing  themselves  as  a  service 
supplying  rotogravure  sections  with  pho¬ 
tographs.  Mothers  are  impressed  when 
asked  to  sign  an  imposing  looking  “re¬ 
lease.”  giving  the  service  the  right  to 
sell  the  print  to  the  press. 

Golfers  at  unimportant  matches,  pic¬ 
tures  of  whom  would  never  be  published, 
are  asked  to  pose,  and  then  attempts  are 
made  to  sell  the  prints  at  fancy  prices. 

While  the  game  is  old.  the  claim  today 
is  that  it  is  being  overdone  and  that  the 
public,  usually  quite  vain  about  portraits, 
is  beginning  to  distrust  cameramen,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  prints 
for  publication. 

BILUON  SPENT  FOR  CANDY 

The  nation’s  candv  bill  for  1928  was 
more  than  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  total 
output  of  candy  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  about  2.500.000.000  lyiunds, 
making  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
candv  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  nation 
for  the  year  nearly  12  pounds,  according 
to  Theodore  W.  Burfte.  president  of 
Biinte  Bros,  of  (Thicaeo.  one  of  the 
largest  candy  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  The  wholesale  business 
totalled  $400,000,000.  ten  per  cent  more 
than  in  1927. 


PUUTZER  ART  NETS  $69,428 

.Art  objects  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer 
and  Kate  Davis  Pulitzer  sold  at  their 
late  residence  in  New  York  this  week, 
brought  a  total  of  $69,428. 


Wood  Flong 
Corporation 


Announces  that  its  new 
mill  at  Hoosick  Falls,  New 
York,  is  now  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  day  and  night.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  and  ideally 
arranged  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Wood  Dry  Mats  a 
better  and  more  uniform 
product  is  assured. 

To  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  splendid  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  now  avail¬ 
able  and  its  personal  service 
department,  the  Corporation 
will  augment  its  force  of 
traveling  mechanical  ex¬ 
perts. 

So  we  promise  you  for 
1 929  better  dry  mats  and  an 
unequalled  expert  service  for 
all  your  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments. 

This  service  is  gratuitous, 
whether  now  our  customer 
or  not,  and  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 


WOOD  FLONG 
CORPORATION 

STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 
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his  Advertisement  Is  Addressed 
nly  to  Publishers  Who 

f)on’t  Like  Ionic 


^LINDTYPE>»* 

IONIC  No.  5 


troiNT 

The  selection  of  a  newspaper 

E  dress,  whether  for  news  col- 
is  or  classified  ads,  calls  for 
careful  weighing  of  two  fac- 

i  Legibility  and  word  count, 
ordinarily  assumed  that  one 
;  be  sacrificed  for  the  other, 
his  is  not  necessarily  true  as 
be  seen  by  a  study  of  the 
face,  Ionic  No.  5,  in  which 
e  two  desirable  qualities  are 
oined  to  a  remarkable  de- 
.  The  growing  demand  for 
e,  with  which  publishers 
tantly  find  themselves  con- 
lonted,  presents  a  problem  that 
^now  be  met  in  a  satisfactory 
ay.  A  smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as 
ksy  to  read  as  a  larger  size  in 
me  other  face,  hence  a  reduc- 
bn  in  type  size  does  not  mean 
ssened  legibility,  but  instead 
Kans  easier  reading  than  the 
fpe-face  originally  used.  After 

I  POINT 

I  The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type 
whether  for  news  columns  or 
wihed  ads,  calls  for  the  careful 
Wing  of  two  factors:  Legibility 
pd  word  count.  It  is  ordinarily  as- 
Imed  that  one  must  be  sacrificed 
»the  other,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
true  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
Bdy  of  the  new  face,  Ionic  No.  5, 
b  which  these  two  desirable  qual- 
bes  are  combined  to  a  remarkable 
kgree.  The  growing  demand  for 
bice,  with  which  publishers  con- 
untly  find  themselves  confronted, 
Iresents  a  problem  that  can  now  be 
tet  In  a  satisfactory  way.  A  small- 
Irilze  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read  as 
larger  size  in  some  other  face, 
ence  a  reduction  in  type  size  does 
otmean  lessened  legibility,  but  In- 
lead  means  easier  reading  than 
ie  type-face  originally  used.  After 
tveral  years  of  investigation  and 
berlmentation,  the  Mergenthaler 

POINT 

Tike  selection  of  a  newspaper  type 
whether  for  news  columns  or 
wifled  ads,  calls  for  the  careful 
MjhinR  of  two  factors:  Legibility  and 
wd  count.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed 
at  one  must  be  sacrifice  for  the 
'der.  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true 
I  Bay  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new 
Ionic  No.  5,  in  which  these  two 
Birabic  qualities  are  combined  to  a 
®i»rkal)le  degree.  The  growing  de- 
*wl  for  space,  with  which  publishers 
*»tant!v  find  themselves  confronted, 
a  problem  that  can  now  be 
in  a  satisfactory  way.  A  smaller 
^  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read  as  a 
Jw  size  in  some  other  face,  hence  a 
Buctioii  in  type  size  does  not  mean 
leglbilfty,  but  instead  means 
‘‘fr  reading  than  the  type-face  orlg- 
“Bly  used.  After  several  years  of  In- 
Wlgatii.n  and  experimentation,  the 
wientl  aler  Linotype  Company  an- 
“Bnees  the  introduction  of  a  new 


No.  5 


Of  course,  there  are  some  people  who  don't  like 
Ionic.  You  can't  get  a  unanimous  opinion  on  any¬ 
thing.  And  Ionic  No.  5  is  so  radically  different  that 
people  usually  feel  pretty  positively  about  it.  They 
either  like  it  or  they  don't. 

Repeated  tests  covering  large  groups  of  people — 
all  kinds  of  people — show  that  out  of  any  group  83 
per  cent  will  like  it  and  15  per  cent  won’t. 

The  law  of  averages  holds  for  publishers  just  as 
well  as  for  anybody  else. 

Of  a  hundred  publishers.  85  will  like  Ionic  No.  5, 
15  won't.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  fifteen. 

You  have  a  perfect  right  to  your  preferences — 
but  how  about  your  readers?  They  have  a  right  to 
their  preference,  too,  and  85  per  cent  of  them  would 
rather  see  your  paper  set  in  Ionic. 

You  would  read  your  own  paper  no  matter  how 
it  was  set ;  they  have  a  free  choice  in  the  matter. 

Don’t  you  think  you  should  at  least  give  them  a 
chance  to  express  their  opinion?  Run  parallel  col¬ 
umns  in  your  present  type  and  in  Ionic  No.  5,  asking 
your  readers  to  express  their  choice. 

There  are,  of  course,  good,  sound,  scientific  rea¬ 
sons  behind  Ionic’s  legibility;  such  overwhelming 
preference  is  not  due  to  chance.  We  will  send  you 
literature  on  this  if  you  are  interested  in  going  into 
it,  but  the  big  reason  why  you  should  change  to 
Ionic  is  that  85  per  cent  of  your  readers  would  like 
it  better. 

(•'“LINOTYPE—) 


■^LINDTYPE>“" 

IONIC  No.  5 


6*4  POINT 

The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type  dress, 
whether  for  news  columns  or  classified 
ads.  calls  for  the  careful  weighing  of  two 
factors:  Legibility  and  word  count.  It  Is 
ordinarily  assumed  that  one  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed  for  the  other,  but  this  Is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of 
the  new  face,  Ionic  No.  5,  In  which  these 
two  desirable  qualities  are  combined  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  growing  demand 
for  space,  with  which  publishers  con¬ 
stantly  find  themselves  confronted,  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  that  can  now  be  met  In  a 
satisfactory  way.  A  smaller  size  of  Ionic 
is  as  easy  to  read  as  a  larger  size  In  some 
other  face,  hence  a  reduction  In  type  size 
does  not  mean  lessened  legibility,  but  In¬ 
stead  means  easier  reading  than  the 
type-face  originally  used.  After  several 


6V2  POINT 

Theselectlon  of  a  newspaper  typedress. 
whether  for  news  columns  or  classified 
ads.  calls  for  the  careful  weighing  of  two 
factors;  Legibility  and  word  count.  It  is 
ordinarily  assumed  that  one  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  other,  but  this  Is  not 
necessarily  true  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  the  new  face.  Ionic  No.  6.  In 
which  these  two  desirable  qualities  are 
combined  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
growing  demand  for  space,  with  which 
publishers  constantly  find  themselves 
confronted,  presents  a  problem  that  can 
now  be  met  in  a  satisfactory  way.  A 
smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read  as 
a  larger  size  in  some  other  face,  hence  a 
reduction  in  type  size  does  not  mean 
lessened  legibility,  but  instead  means 
easier  reading  than  the  type-face  orlg- 


The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type  dress, 
whether  for  news  columns  or  classified  ads. 
calls  for  the  careful  weighing  of  two  fac¬ 
tors:  Legibility  and  word  count.  It  Is  ordi¬ 
narily  assumed  that  one  must  be  sacrificed 
for  the  other,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
true  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new 
face,  Ionic  No.  S.  in  which  these  two  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  are  combined  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  The  growing  demand  for  space, 
with  which  publishers  constantly  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted,  presents  a  problem  that 
can  now  be  met  in  a  satisfactory  way.  A 
smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read  as  a 
larger  size  in  some  other  face,  hence  a  re¬ 
duction  in  type  size  does  not  mean  lessened 
legibility,  but  Instead  means  easier  reading 
than  the  type-face  originally  used.  After 
several  years  of  Investigation  and  ei^rl- 
men  tatlon.theMergen  thaler  LlnotypeCom- 


POINT 

The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type  dress, 
whether  for  news  columns  or  classified  ads. 
calls  for  the  careful  weighing  of  two  factors: 
Legibility  and  word  count.  It  is  ordinarily 
assumed  that  one  must  be  .sacrificed  for  the 
other,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new  face,  Ionic  No.  S, 
in  which  the.se  two  desirable  qualities  are 
combined  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  spare,  with  which  publishers 
constantly  find  them.selves  confronted,  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  that  ran  now  be  met  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  way.  A  smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy 
to  read  as  a  larger  size  in  some  other  face, 
hence  a  reduction  In  type  size  does  not  mean 
lessened  legibility,  but  Instead  means  easier 
reading  than  the  type-face  originally  used. 
After  several  years  of  investigation  and  ex¬ 
perimentation,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 


5  POINT 

The  selection  of  a  newspaper  type  dress,  whether 
for  news  columns  or  classified  ads.  calls  for  the 
careful  weighing  of  two  factors  Legibility  and 
word  count.  It  Is  ordinarily  assumed  that  one  must 
be  sacrificed  for  the  other,  but  this  Is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  new 
face.  Ionic  No.  S.  In  which  these  two  desirable 
qualities  are  combined  to  a  remarkable  degree  The 
growing  demand  for  space,  with  which  publishers 
constantly  find  themselves  confronted,  presents  a 
problem  that  can  now  be  met  In  a  satisfactory 
way.  A  smaller  size  of  Ionic  Is  as  easy  to  read  as  a 
larger  size  In  some  other  face,  hence  a  reduction 
In  type  size  does  not  mean  lessened  legibility,  but 
Instead  means  easier  reading  than  the  type-fac* 
originally  used  after  several  years  of  Investigation 
and  experimentation,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  announces  the  Introduction  of  a  new 
newspaper  body  face  This  new  Ionic  Is  an  excep- 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISrO  CHICAGO 
NEW  ORIJEANS 


Brooklyn^  New  York 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED 
TORONTO  2 


Repretentotim  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LISOTTFCO  in  rHC  BOOONI  FSaiLT  SND  IONIC  NO  S,  ElCrST  LSSSC  Tint  LINC 
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CLASSIFIED  MEN  COMING  TO  NEW  YORK 


JOINS  TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE 


FOR  ANNUAL  TELEPHONE  CONFERENCE 


Large  Attendance  Assured  Committee,  Headed  by  Horn 
New  York  American,  Which  Has  Prepared  Program  of 
Outstanding  Speakers  for  Meetings  Jan.  21-23 


of 


IcIaIi  McGlone  Gibaon  Now  on  Stmff 
of  Home  Town  Paper 


S.  C.  THEIS  COMPANY 
CHANGES  NAME 


Idah  McGlone  Gibson,  author  of 
"Confessions  of  a  Wife”  and  other  news¬ 
paper  fiction  and  for  years  staff 


jVEWSPAPERS  all  over  the  country 
are  sending  their  classified  managers 
and  telephone  department  supervisors  to 
the  third  annual  telephone  conference  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Manger,  New  York, 
Jan.  21-23,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  and  a  record  attend¬ 
ance  is  anticipated  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  which  C.  W.  Horn,  manager 
of  undisplay  advertising.  New  York 
American,  is  chairman. 

A  comi^eted  program  made  public  this 
week  presents  outstanding  names  on  the 
fakers  list,,  among  them  being  Basil  L. 
Smitli,  president  of  the  Basil  L.  Smith 
System,  Inc. ;  J.  George  Frederick,  author 
of  “Selling  by  Telephone”  and  W.  F. 
Schmidt,  general  commercial  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  who  will  talk  on  “What  Newspa¬ 
pers  Can  Learn  from  Other  Large  Con¬ 
cerns  Who  Use  the  Telephone  on  Sales 
and  Service.” 

J.  D.  Sullivan,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  World,  will  welcome 
delegates  to  New  York.  John  A.  Fin- 
neran,  classified  manager.  New  York 
Times,  and  association  president,  will 
preside. 

C.  R.  MacDrmald,  president  of  the 
MacDonald  Service,  and  director  of  class¬ 
ified  of  the  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers, 
will  speak  the  opening  day  on  “The 
Telephone:  Newspaper’s  Strongest  Ally 
in  Qassified  Development.”  Other  classi¬ 
fied  managers  to  officiate  at  group 
sessions  are  J.  H.  Brickel,  Bronx  Home 
News;  William  Fowley,  Brooklyn  Times; 
H.  D.  Copp,  IVashinf’tOH  Times-Herald; 
E.  F.  Emmel,  Indianapolis  Star;  James 
McGovern,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  News;  Dean  Heintzleman,  Akron 
Beacon^Joumat;  Charles  Winters,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  J.  H.  Butler,  Houston 


Chronicle;  Oscar  Schenk,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican;  and  H.  C  Barringer,  Pittsburgh 
Press. 


Another  feature  of  the  program  will 
be  an  address  by  Miss  Genevieve  Cooper, 
special  instruction  expert  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  on  “Telephone 
Technique.”  The  committee  has  also 
arrang^  for  four  one-act  playlets  giving 
^amatic  demonstrations  of  correct  and 
incorrect  telephone  soliciting  practice. 

On  Tuesday  noon  the  delegates  will  be 
wests  of  James  W.  Brown,  publisher  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  at  luncheon  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Qub.  The  follow¬ 
ing  night  the  delegates  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
annual  entertainment  in  the  grand  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  On 
W'ednesday  night  there  will  be  a  theatre 
party  at  one  of  the  Broadway  hits  and 
the  convention  will  close  with  a  farewell 
after-theatre  supper  at  Barney’s  Inn, 
Greenwich  Village. 

:>ome  of  the  subjects  included  for  dis¬ 
cussion  arc:  “Best  methods  for  eliminat¬ 
ing  annoyances  to  advertisers  due  to  the 
over  zealous  or  high  pressure  telephone 
solicitation  working  at  cross  purposes 
with  outside  salesman”;  “How  can  classi¬ 
fication  research  surveys  help  newspapers 
sell  more  classified  ads  over  the  tele¬ 
phone?”;  “How  best  to  promote  your 
telephone  number,  newspaper’s  greatest 
source  of  increased  linage”;  “Making 
sure  the  telephone  department  is  profit¬ 
able  to  the  newsjiaper” ;  “Do  changing 
classified  conditions  warrant  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  telc|>lionc  department  to  the  point 
of  cutting  down  outside  sales  representa¬ 
tion?”  and  “How  can  certain  classifica¬ 
tions  be  handled  more  profitably  through 
the  telephone  department  than  through 
outside  salesmen?” 


Idah  Giasoit 


writer  with  NEA 
Service,  Inc.,  and 
other  syndicates 
has  joined  the 
staff  of  the 
T  ole  do  News- 
Bee,  it  was  an- 
nounced  this 
week.  Toledo  is 
Mrs.  Gibson’s 
home  town. 

A  series  of  50 
stories  “Society 
Silhouettes,”  was 
Mrs.  Qbson’s 
first  contribution, 
intimate  personal 
interviews  with 


“Special”  Firm  Become  Theis  & 
•on — I.  A.  Simpson  Has  Been 
a  Partner  for  Three 
Years 


Announcement  was  made  this  week  thJ 
S.  C  Theis  Company,  Inc.,  p  i  lish^ 
representatives,  has  changed  its  name 
Theis  &  Simpson 


society  leaders.  It  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  similar  series  on  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  women. 

Mrs.  Gibson  also  has  initiated  a  daily 
recipe  series,  copy  being  written  by 
members  of  the  various  women’s  clubs, 
before  whom  she  is  speaking  this  winter. 

Her  daily  column  “From  Where  I 
Sit”  has  found  a  (dace  on  the  women’s 
page.  It  has  local  flavor,  but  in  its 
preparation  Mrs.  Gibson  draws  from  her 
experiences  as  a  newspaper  woman  in 
America  and  Europe. 


Planning  Cooking  School 


Plans  for  the  fifth  annual  session  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Neios  cooking  and 
homemakers’  school,  which  will  open 
Jan.  21,  were  told  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  women  of  the  editorial  staff  in  honor 
of  Miss  Jessie  M.  DeBoth,  who  will 
again  act  as  lecturer  and  demonstrator. 
Women  of  the  News  staff  who  acted  as 
hostesses  were  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Ford, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Ozias  Donahue,  Miss  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Hart,  Miss  Mathilde  Len,  Miss 
June  Provines,  Miss  Bertha  Fenberg, 
Mrs.  Grace  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Carol  Wil¬ 
lis  Hyatt. 


CRIPPLED  NEWSBOY  WINS 


Ypsilanti  Carrier  Serves  All  But  Two 
Homes  on  His  Route 


Edward  Kulhawik,  13-year-oId  crip¬ 
pled  newsboy,  recently  won  the  annual 
newsboys’  circulation  contest  conducted 
by  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Daily  Ypsilan- 
tian  and  Press.  The  contest  was  staged 
during  December,  and  young  Kulhawik 
is  now  delivering  papers  to  every  house 
but  two  on  his  route.  One  of  the  houses 
is  that  of  a  Press  employe. 

Kulhawik  lost  his  leg  when  he  fell 
from  a  school  slide  in  his  kindgarten 
days.  His  parents  died  while  he  was 
very  young  and  he  has  been  living  with 
a  family  of  five  sisters  since  his  mother’s 
death.  He  is  working  to  get  money  for 
a  college  education. 


Beckett,  city  circulation  manager.  Mr. 
Rees  thanked  the  boys  and  made  a  brief 
talk,  h'red  Schuch,  circulation  manager; 
Samuel  Dodd,  suburban  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  several  branch  managers  gave 
talks. 


Book  on  China  Published 


SEEK  STANDARD  BUS  RATES 


Texas  Circulators  Will  Ask  Action  by 
Legislature 


.Anna  Louise  Strong,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  International  News  Service 
and  writer  for  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  has  had  a  book  on  (Thina, 
“China’s  Millions  ’  published  by  Coward- 
McCann  Company.  It  is  being  published 
simultaneously  in  Germany  by  the  Neue 
Deutsche  Verlag.  < 


Giving  Prises  for  Letters 

The  real  estate  section  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  is  offering  $S  for  every 
letter  published  telling  how  a  home  was 
or  is  to  be  remodeled.  Letters  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  200  words.  Additional  prizes  of 
$5  are  paid  for  pictures  of  the  homes, 
before  and  after  remodeling. 


Legislation  will  be  sought  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  relief  sought  by  the  Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  .Association  in  the  way  of 
uniform  bus  rates  and  service,  according 
to  C.  \V.  S.  Lenett,  San  Antonio  Express 
and  Evening  News,  association  president. 
A  committee  including  Jack  Estes,  Dallas 
News  and  Journal;  C.  C  Moore,  Austin 
American  and  Statesnuin.  and  E.  C.  Davis, 
Beaumont  Journal  and  Enterprise,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  railroad  commission,  which 
regulates  bus  operations,  needs  further 
authority  to  act. 


Entertains  Carriers 


F.  W.  Atkinson,  publisher  of  the  Wat¬ 
sonville  (Cal.)  Register,  recently  was 
host  at  the  tenth  annual  dinner  to  the 
Register  carrier  boys. 


Newsies  Given  Bankbooks 

Atty.  Harry  E.  Burroughs  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  founder  of  the  H.  E.  Burroughs 
Newsboys’  Foundation  in  that  city,  pre¬ 
sented  about  1,000  newsboys  with  bank- 
Ixxiks  at  the  New  Year’s  party  at  the 
Foundation  last  week.  Each  contained 
a  $1  deposit  and  the  boys  were  told  that 
he  would  add  another  dollar  for  each  $50 
they  earned  during  the  new  year. 


Daily  Host  to  Circulators 

The  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register 
was  host  last  week  to  250  local  and 
central  Illinois  carrier  boys,  branch 
office  managers  and  suburban  agents  of 
the  iiaper  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 
Each  carrier  boy  had  a  present  of  five 
new  subscribers  for  Thomas  Rees,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  unusual  present  campaign  be¬ 
ing  projected  a  month  ago  by  John  J. 


GERMAN  EDITOR  FETED 


Volfgan  Von  Dewall,  foreign  editor  of 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Railroad 
Club,  New  York,  Jan.  9,  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  Orman  Commerce. 
Other  speakers  were  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
associate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  Victor  Ridder,  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  New 
Yorker  Stoats  Zeitung. 


Itskins  s  nsvf. 

paper  tempoimri. 
I7  popular  isn't 
the  test  of 
sreatness.  The 
Florida  Timea. 
Union  has  bean 
popular  for  more 
than  63  rears— 
and  is  rrovinc 
■Tester  e  ▼  e  r  r 
rear. 


Company,  Inc. 
1.  A.  Simpson, 
w  ho  has  been 
vice-president  of 
the  concern  for 
the  past  ^ree 
years  and  is  a 
partner  in  the 
business  with  Mr. 
Theis,  retains  his 
present  title. 

The  cliange  in 
name  was  made, 
Mr.  Simpson  in¬ 
formed  Editor  & 
Publisher  this 
week,  in  order  to 


I.  A.  Smrsos 


identify  him  more  closely  with  the  « 
ganization.  He  will  remain  in  cli.irge  o; 
the  New  York  office,  while  Mr.  Theal 
travels.  'The  concern  operates  as  a  cor 
poration  with  Mr.  Theis  and  Mr.  Simf- 
son  the  only  stockholders. 

Mr.  Simpson  began  his  agency  expej 
rience  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  PhiU 
delphia,  where  he  remained  for  two  yean 
Following  this  he  was  with  Richard  A 
Foley  Company  for  one  year.  He  joine^ 
S.  C.  Theis  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Theis  is  at  present  in  Florida  a 
a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip. 


New  Street  A  Finney  Executivs 

Fred  Berning,  formerly  of  Blauner 
of  Philadelphia,  has  joined  Street  &  Fir 
ney,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  account  exec: 
tive. 


Advertising  Women  Honored 

Laura  G.  Jackson  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Byllesby  Engineering 
and  Management  Corporation,  has  been 
awarded  the  George  C.  Bastian  honor 
key  in  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Miss  Jackson  was  graduated 
from  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  in  September. 


The  complete 
feature  and 
newspicture 
service. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^hc3^loriCia  Slimes -pinion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


LA  PRENSA 


of 


BUENOS  AIRES 


First  in  News 
First  in  Prestige 

First  in  Public 
Service 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

SXCLUSirg  KgPRESErtTATtre 
250  Park  Avenue  •  New  York 
14  Cockspur  Street  •  Londoa 
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Here  «  the  varltoned.  properly  proportioned, 
easily  read,  natural  (ace  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  Interest  and  new  readers  to  your 
newspaper.  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  Is 
basically  a  Modern  Roman  letter  that  has 
been  designed  especially  (or  newspapers.  The 
thin  lines  .are  stronger  than  ordinary,  but 
the  letters  haven't  been  ruined  by  making 
the  strokes  all  the  same  thickness— thus  cre¬ 
ating  monotony— which  Is  tiring  on  the  eyes. 
Nearly  every  book  used  in  public  or  private 
schools,  especially  below  the  sixth  grade,  la 
printed  from  type  that  Is  (undamentally  the 
same  In  construction  as  Intertype  Ideal  News 
Face — Modern  Romsin.  IntertyM  Ideal  News 
Face  Is  also  ideal  for  school  books,  law  briefs 
and  general  Job  printing.  A  blacker  (ace 
doesn't  mean  greater  legibility.  When  your 
eyes  were  young  and  tender— when  you  began 
studying  the  first  pr*mer— when  you  were 
reading  for  the  first  time — You  were  not 
reading  an  evenly  colored  monotone  (ace. 
Your  first  letters  were  a  Modem  Roman  (ace 
that  was  very  similar  to  Intertype  IDEAL 
News  Face.  Get  out  your  old  books  or  take 
a  look  at  your  children's  books.  Modem  Ro- 
SVk  Point  Ideal  Nenrs 

Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned.  easily  read,  natural  (ace  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  Interest  and  new  read¬ 
ers  to  your  newspaper.  Intertype  Ideal 
News  Face  Is  basically  a  Modem  Roman 
letter  that  has  been  aeslmed  especially 
tor  newspapers.  The  thin  lines  are 
stronger  than  ordinary,  but  the  letters 
haveiTt  been  ruined  by  making  the 
strokes  all  the  same  thickness — thus  cre¬ 
ating  monotony — which  Is  tiring  on  the 
eyes.  Nearly  every  book  used  in  public 
or  private  schools,  especially  below  the 
sixth  grade.  Is  printed  from  type  that  Is 
fundamentally  the  same  In  construction 
as  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face — Modem 
Roman.  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  Is 
also  Ideal  for  school  books,  law  briefs 
and  general  Job  printing.  A  blacker  face 
doesn't  mean  greater  legibility.  When 
your  eyes  were  young  and  tender — when 
you  began  studying  the  first  primer — 
when  you  were  reading  for  the  nrst  time 

6  Point  Ideal  New* 

Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 
and  new  readers  to  your  newspaper. 
Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  Modern  Roman  letter  that 
has  been  designed  especially  for 
newspapers.  The  thin  lines  are 
stronger  than  ordinary,  but  the  let¬ 
ters  haven’t  been  ruined  by  making 
the  strokes  all  the  same  thickness — 
thus  creating  monotony-  which  is 
tiring  on  the  eyes.  Nearly  every  book 
used  in  public  or  private  schools,  es¬ 
pecially  below  the  sixth  grade,  is 
printed  from  type  that  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  same  in  construction  as  In¬ 
tertype  Ideal  News  Face — Modern 
Roman.  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face 
is  also  ideal  for  school  books,  law 
briefs  and  general  Job  printing.  A 

7  Point  Ideal  News 

Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 
and  new  readers  to  your  newspaper. 
Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  Modem  Roman  letter  that 
has  been  designed  especially  for 
newspapers.  The  thin  lines  arc 
stronger  than  ordinary,  but  the  let¬ 
ters  haven’t  been  ruined  by  making 
the  strokes  all  the  same  thickness— 
thus  creating  monotony— which  is 
tiring  on  the  eyes.  Nearly  every 
book  used  in  public  or  private 
schools,  especially  below  the  sixth 
grade,  is  printed  from  type  that  is 
fimdamentally  the  same  in  con- 
stmetion  as  Intertype  Ideal  News 

8  Point  Ideal  News 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  nat¬ 
ural  face  that  will  add  new  life, 
new  interest  and  new  readers 
to  your  newspaper.  Intertype 
Ideal  News  Face  is  basically  a 
Modem  Roman  letter  that  has 
been  designed  especially  for 
newspapers.  The  thin  lines  are 
stronger  than  ordinary,  but 
the  letters  haven’t  been  ruined 
by  making  the  strokes  all  the 
same  thickness — thus  creating 
monotony — which  is  tiring  on 
the  eyes.  Nearly  every  book 

10  Point  Ideal  New* 


AN  EXCELLENT  LEGIBILITY  TEST  FOR 
ANY  NEWS  FACE  IS  THIS: 


set  it  solid 


Select  any  news  face  on  the  market  today. 
Selea  any  size  of  this  preferred  news  face. 
Then  select  a  similar  size  of  IDEAL  News 
Face.  Set  the  same  copy  in  both  faces.  Set 
them  both  solid.  Then  ask  the  first  ten  peo¬ 
ple  you  meet — any  ten — for  their  verdict. 

If  a  type  face  is  truly  legible,  setting  it 
solid  will  not  injure  the  legibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  blackest  of  type  faces  can 
be  made  relatively  readable  by  extra  spac¬ 
ing  between  lines  and  words. 

However,  newspapers  haven’t  the  room 
for  extra  "leading.”  Only  a  few  feature 
stories  carry  "leading.” 

Unless  the  difference  between  the  top  of 
the  low  lower  case  letters  and  the  top  of 
the  high  lower  case  letters  is  perceptible  to 
the  average  eye  WHEN  THE  COPY  IS 
SOLID,  the  face  is  not  fully  legible. 

Theodore  Low  DeVinne,  Master  Ameri¬ 
can  Printer,  said:  "Publishers  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  books  are  continually  demanding 
types  with  faces  too  large  for  the  bodies. 


and  with  short  ascenders  and  descenders 
that  seriously  contract  the  narrow  lane  of 
white  space  between  lines  .  .  .  Something 
more  than  blackness  and  fatness  is  required 
to  produce  the  highest  legibility.” 

Most  letterers,  especially  those  who  draw 
type  faces,  work  on  the  principle  that  a 
lower  case  letter  has  seven  parts:  3  parts  for 
the  trunk  or  base,  2  parts  for  ascenders,  and 
2  parts  for  descenders.  Letters  drawn  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  principle  are  really  legible 
UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES.  Study 
the  illustration.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
wjiy  hundreds  of  excellent  newspapers 
have  selected  IDEAL  News  Face. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  you 
should  investigate  all  the  features  of  In¬ 
tertype  IDEAL  News.  Even  though  you 
haven’t,  as  yet,  decided  to  give  your  readers 
a  more  readable  news  face — a  real  new 
dress — you  should  have  all  the  facts  about 
IDEAL  News  Face.  Write  to  the  nearest 
Intertype  office  for  the  complete  story. 


INTF.RTYPF  CORmRATION:  New  York  1440  Broadway  ;  Chhaso  130  North  Trank- 
lin  Street;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco  1S2  Fremont  Street;  Los 
Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston  80  Federal  Street;  London;  Berlin 
Distributors  throughout  the  world 


Set  in  Ideal  News  and  In'ertype  Garamond  Bold.  Heading  enlarged 


If  .  •  ■ 
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V.  RIGGIO  SUCCEEDS 
FRANK  HARWOOD 


Heads  Sales  and  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  American  Tobacco  as 
Latter  Takes  Post  With 
Subsidiary 


N’lncent  Kiggio,  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager  has  lieen 
appointed  director  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 


b'chruary.  During  his  absence  Mr.  Witz- 
labcn  assumes  active  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Mr.  Witzlaben  joined  the  American 
T(>t)acco  immediately  after  being  gradu¬ 
ated  from  school.  He  worked  on  the 
bench  in  the  company’s  manufacturing 
idant  at  first,  and  was  promoted  suc¬ 
cessively  through  different  departments 
until  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
I/<»sition. 

.\s  sales  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  company  Mr.  Kiggio  will  direct  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  accounts  in 
the  country.  More  than  $6,000,000  out 
of  a  $12,300,000  advertising  budget  will 
lie  spent  in  newspapers  alone.  This  year 
promoting  Lucky  Strikes. 


PREFERS  LARGE  SIZE  COPY 


DIVIDES  FEATURE  SERVICE 


Fbank  Haiwood 


Vincent  Ricgio 


Moon  Motor*  Planning  Campaign 

I  he  Moon  Motor  Car  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  starting  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  its  new  line  of  cars, 
for  which  newspapers  and  posters  will 
Ik-  used  almost  exclusively.  The  cam- 
(wign  will  be  concentrated  in  territory 
where  the  company  has  a  competent 
dealer  system,  the  company  paying  70 
jier  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  dealer  30 
Iier  cent. 


it  was  announced  this  week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frank  Harwood,  who  has_  become 
associated  in  an  executive  capacity  with 
the  .American  Cigar  Company,  a  sub- 
sifliary  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 


\V.  E.  Witzlaben,  who  has  been  with 
the  .\merican  Tobacco  Company  for  20 
years,  was  named  assistant  to  Mr.  Riggio. 

Mr.  Riggio  was  associated  with  George 
W.  Hill,  now  president  of  the  company, 
when  he  was  connected  with  the  Pail 
Mall  cigarette  division  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  prior  to  1921.  Alt(^ 
gether  he  has  been  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  about  25  years. 

Starting  as  a  retail  salesman,  Mr. 
Riggio  worked  through  various  positions 
in  the  company  until  he  was  made  assist¬ 
ant  vice-president  last  year.  He  is  at 
present  on  an  extended  business  tour, 
and  will  not  return  to  New  York  until 


Hersh  Promoted  by  Auburn 

H.  G.  Hersh,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  .\uburn  Automobile 
Company,  Auburn,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
jKiinted  manager  of  the  newly  created 
sales  promotion  department. 


Celotex  Ditsatitfied  With  More  Fre¬ 
quent  But  Smaller  Insertiont 

The  use  of  large  advertising  space, 
with  less  frequent  insertions,  rather  than 
the  use  of  smaller  space  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  is  the  announced  policy  of  the 
Celotex  Company,  Chicago,  according  to 
B.  G.  Dahlberg,  president  of  the  com- 
Iiany. 

“At  recent  conferences  with  division 
sales  managers,  their  views  on  news- 
Iiaper  schedules  were  noted  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  advertising  committee,” 
Mr.  Dahlberg  said.  “It  is  our  unanimous 
opinion  that  our  advertising,  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1928  with  a  constantly  ex- 
(tanding  list  and  without  increase  of  ap¬ 
propriation,  has  reduced  our  advertising 
to  the  point  of  insignificance. 

“With  a  big  list,  using  small  space,  we 
miss  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
of  our  display  appeal.  It  has  therefore 
been  decided  to  go  back  to  our  former 
idea  of  a  metropolitan  key  city  list  and 
to  use  not  less  than  six  full  columns  in 
eight-column  newspapers." 

The  Celotex  company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  spend  $1,000,000 
for  advertising  in  1929.  The  campaign 
will  be  managed  by  William  Johnston, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 


Associated  Press  Now  Giving  Elxcl«.| 
sive  Material  to  A.  Ms  and  P.  Ms  I 


Dailies  Using  Song  Contest 


“What  Familiar  Song.”  a  cartoon  con¬ 
test  handled  by  the  Ad-Features  Service, 
Indianapolis,  is  now  being  run  in  eleven 
dailies.  Readers  are  required  to  name 
popular  songs  from  cartoons  giving  the 
general  theme. 


Dempsey  Writing  of  Rickard 

Jack  Dempsey,  this  week,  agreed  to 
write  a  series  of  four  articles  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  under  the  title. 
“Tex  and  I."  He  will  tell  of  his  deal¬ 
ings  and  experiences  with  Tex  Rickard, 
late  sports  promoter,  having  been  one  of 
his  closest  friends  for  years. 


.Announcement  was  made  this  w  ok  thz; 
the  Associated  Press  Feature  Service  .v,: 
rearrange  its  schedule  Jan.  14  so  as  to 
provide  exclusive  features  for  ^rnini; 
and  evening  papers.  Heretofore  bot-. 
morning  and  evening  papers  \v<  re  rt- 
ceiving  the  same  features. 

Following  are  the  features  which  wi 
go  to  the  evening  papers:  “About  .New 
York,”  by  Richard  G.  Massock;  “a 
Washington  Daybook,”  by  Herbert  C 
Plummer ;  “Hollywood  Sights  ano 
Sounds,”  by  Robbin  Coons;  “Menus  oi 
the  Day,”  by  Mrs.  Alexander  (ieorg*, 
“Talks  to  Parents,”  by  Alice  Pcalt 
These  are  all  daily  columns.  Week!;, 
features  are:  “Scanning  New 
hy  Richard  G.  Massock;  “In  New  Wk 
Theatres,”  by  G.  D.  Seymour;  and  >,« 
Passed  By  Centor — Stories  from  a  War 
Correspondent’s  Note  Book,”  by  DeWir. 
Mackenzie,  chief  of  the  A.  P.  LondoB 
bureau. 

F'eatures  now  going  to  both  n  irning 
and  evening  papers  which  will  be  sent  to 
morning  papers  exclusively  are:  “A 
Washington  Bystander,”  by  Kirke  L 
Simpson ;  "A  New  Yorker  at  Large,”  bj 
G.  D.  Seymour;  “Helping  the  Ilome- 
maker,”  by  Louise  Bennet  Weaver; 
“Screen  Life  in  Hollywood,”  by  Wade 
Werner;  and  “Guiding  Your  Child,”  by 
Mrs.  Agnes  Lyne;  “The  Literary  Guid^ 
Mst,”  by  Richard  G.  Massock;  and  “The 
Broadway  Stage,”  by  Gideon  D.  Sey- 


Has  Book  Published 


New  Flapper  Serial 


New  Serial  for  Bell 


I.edgcr  Syndicate,  Philadelphia,  an¬ 
nounces  “Pretty  Polly,"  new  flapper  serial 
by  Barbara  Webb. 


“The  Log  of  Bob  Bartlett”  by  Capt. 
Robert  A.  Bartlett  is  being  serialized  by 
Bell  Syndicate,  Iik.  The  first  install¬ 
ment  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  6. 


W.  B.  Seabrook,  staff  writer  for  In¬ 
ternational  F'eatures  Service,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Magic  Island,”  which  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Literary  Guild  as  its 
January  book.  The  book  deals  witt 
mysterious  cults  of  the  Indies.  Seabrook 
once  wrote  a  series  on  Aleister  Croley’s 
notorious  cult  in  which  he  revealed  many 
secrets  of  black  magic. 


RESULTS  COUNT 


Rhode  Island's  Two-City  Newspaper^  Offers 
to  All  Advertisers  a  Unique  and  Powerful 
Comhination — 


RESULTS  COUNT— WITH  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  LAND 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES 
- — IN  THE  EAST 


CO 

MASS 


TWO  CITIES 


PAWTUCKET  and  CENTRAL  FALLS— 100,000  Population 

AND 


ONE  NEWSPAPER 


A  Prosperous  Center  of  Diversified 
Industry — 38,000  Well  Paid  Work¬ 
ers — A  Great  Market  Including  a 
Rich  Suburban  Field,  that  can  be 
‘‘Blanketed”  Thoroughly  and  Ex¬ 
clusively  by  ONLY  one  newspaper. 


^The 

Pawtucket 

Times 


DAILY  AV. 
PAID 

CIRCULATION 


30,092 


A.  B.  C. 

Report 

3  Mob.  Ending 
March  31.  1928 


mes  Publishing  Com  ^fober  2  iQpo 

^^^tucket,  f(  j  '“°'"Pany,  ‘ 

‘"“‘Comers.  X^i  brought  us  mT 

tucket  Tim,,,  l  °  hesitate  t  °''er  th 

ivo„d„. 

CARR  UNO  CO. 


National  Representatives 


GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Rockaway  Aulomalic  Space  Band  Cleaner 

Has  Proved  Its  Great  Merit 


Some  of  the  Newspapers  Now  Using 
The  Rockaway  Automatic 
Space  Band  Cleaner : 


Kanus  City  Jaarail  fnt. 

Syracau  HtraM. 

Atkaai  Mauaniar,  Athaat.  Skit. 
rkllaAaIpkIa  Ballatla. 

Zaacsallla  Pakliikiai  Ca..  Zaaai- 
allla.  Okit. 

Aarara  Bcacoa  Nawi,  Aarara,  III. 
Tka  Naan  Paklltkiaf  Ca.,  Ckarlatta, 
N.  C. 

Graaaikara  Dally  Na«i.  Graaatkara. 

H.  C. 

Daytaa  Dally  Naan.  Daytaa,  Bkla. 
Jaaktaa  Cltliaa  Patrlat,  Jackiaa, 
Mlek. 

Eaaalaf  Call  PaklUklai  Ca..  Waan- 
laakat,  B.  I. 

Siaax  City  Trikaaa 
Tka  Daaer  Bapartar,  Daaar,  Bkla. 
Eaaalai  Star  Naanpapar  Ca.,  Walk- 
laptaa,  D.  C.  (2  aiatklaai) 

J.  B.  Lyaa  CaaipaRy,  Alkaay,  N.  Y. 
Jallat  HaralA  Naan.  Jallat.  III. 
Caarler-Pait  Ca.,  CaaiBaa,  N.  J. 
FlarlAa  Tlawi  Unlaa,  iacktaaallla, 
Fla. 

Japaiallla  Garatta,  Jaaaiallla,  Wii. 
Tka  Brapaalan.  PartlaaA,  Ora. 

Tka  laAlaaapalis  Star. 

CaaearBla  Paklliklap  Ca.,  St.  Laali, 

Na. 

Natlaaal  Waekllai,  Wlnaaa.  HiRR. 
Tka  SpakauRaR-Baaiaar,  SpakaRa, 
Walk. 

Haaitaa-Pait  Daipatck. 

Tka  FaRk  Aa  Lm  Bapartar,  FaaA  Ai 
Lac.  Wli. 

Tka  Otfckaik  Nartkaraitara,  Oikkaik. 
Wli. 

Jackiaa  Dally  Naan.  Jackian.  Mlii. 
Tka  PraalAaRca  Jaarnal,  FraalAcRc;, 
B.  I. 

Tka  WkaellRf  Bailitar,  WkcallRp, 
W.  Va. 

Tka  SckcRNtaAy  Garatte. 

Tka  Flttikarpk  Prau. 

Fart  Wartk  Star-Tclapraai.  Fart 
Wartk,  Taaai. 

MlaRil  HaralA. 

Elailra  Star-Garctta,  laa.,  Elailra, 
N.  V. 

Utica  OkMiacr  Daipatck. 

Paarla  Jaanial  Traaicrlpt. 

Tka  Tlaiai  HaralA,  Dallai.  Taxai. 
TraAa  Prau  PakllikiRt  CaaipaRy, 
miwaakH,  Wli. 


Tka  Naai  Orlcaai  Tiaiai-PIcayaRa. 

Near  Orlaani  Statu. 

Nar'.k  Aaiarlcaa  Prui,  Mllaniaku, 
Wli. 

Gaiatta  TIrim,  PIttikarfk,  Pa. 

Tka  TIanr  Mirrar  CaaipaRy,  Lu 
Aapalat,  Calif. 

Tka  Bafala  Tiain,  laa. 

Jaaraal-Gazatta,  Fart  Wayaa,  IrA. 

WiRckutar  Saa,  WlRckactar,  Ky. 

Backntar  TIrmi  Ualaa,  Backutar, 
N.  V. 

Tka  SaiRt  Paal  Naan. 

BlnalRtkaai  Naan. 

Tka  MlRRaaNlli  Trikaaa. 

Tka  MiRRaapalli  Jaaraal. 

Tka  MiRRcapalli  Star. 

Ballaallla  Daaiacrat.  Bdlaallla,  III. 

Aaiaryka-Ecka,  TalrAa,  Okla. 

Tka  llllRali  Stata  Jaaraal,  Sprlap- 
BalA,  III. 

Tka  Caarlar  Ecprui.  BaBala,  N.  V. 

Tka  Erla  Daipatck  HaralA,  Eria,  Pa. 

Tka  Caanaarclal  Trikaaa,  Claala- 
aatl,  Okla. 

Tka  Darkaai  HaralA,  Darkaai,  N.  C. 

laara  Ti'aprapk  A  Tlaui  Jaaraal, 
Dakapaa,  lawa. 

Ckattaaaata  Tlaai. 

KRickarkackar  Prui,  Alkaay,  N.  V. 

Llaia  Nawi.  Llaia,  Okla. 

Eraalap  TrlkaRa,  Lawraaca.  Mau. 

SprIflpBelA  Naan  A  Saa,  SprlnpBalA, 
Bkla 

Saraaaak  MaralRp  Naan,  SaaaRaak, 
Ga. 

Tka  Scraataalaa.  Scraataa,  Pa. 

Marpack  Mfi.  CaaipaRy,  Naai  Yart. 
N.  Y. 

FaAaral  Prlntlap  CaaipaRy,  Naai 
Yark,  N.  Y. 

Laap  lilaaA  Star,  Laap  lilaaA, 
N.  Y. 

Tka  Cau,  LackaiaaA  A  BralaarA 
CaaipaRy,  HartfarA,  Carr. 

Vall-Ballaai  Prui  CaaipaRy,  Blaf- 
kaaitaa,  N.  Y. 

Tka  CaRRaa  PrlRtlap  CaaipaRy, 
Mllaraaku,  Wli. 

Mitckall  PrlRtlap  Caaipapy,  Grua- 
IMA,  IrA. 

Tka  PlliaptaR  Prui,  NanaaaA,  Man. 


Foreign  Countries 


CANADA 

CaaaAlaR  GucraaicRt  PrlRtlap 
OBIca,  Ottawa. 

Calpary  HaralA,  Calpary. 

Ottawa  EraalRp  Jaaraal,  Ottawa. 
EAHwataa  Jaaraal.  Alkrrta. 

GarAaa  City  Pmi,  GarAcarala. 
Baa. 

Ottawa  Cltlzaa,  Ottawa. 

HOLLAND 

J.  B.  Craaikle,  ARiitarAaiR  (2 
Riacklau) 

AUSTRALIA 
Saltk  A  Mllu,  LtA.,  SyAacy 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Arpai  Saatk  AfrIcaR  Newipaper  (2 

RMPklRU) 

BRAZIL 

Natlaaal  Paper  A  Type  Ca.  BraRCk, 
Bacau  Alru  (1  auwkiat) 


Leading  Newspapers  Use  and  Praise  It ! 


ENGLAND  and 

SCOTLAND 
Tka  AaialpaRiatcA  Prui,  LaaAaa  (2 
■ackiRu) 

Carawall  Prau,  LaaAaa  (1  ■ackiaa) 
Daily  Mall,  LaaAaa  (1  uacklRC) 
Eraalap  Naan,  LaaAaa  (1  ua- 
cklaa) 

St.  CIURcati  Prau,  LaaAaa  (1 
aiacklac) 

Tka  ScatiRiaa,  EAlakarpk  (1  rm- 

iklRi) 

Tka  Glaipaw  HaralA.  Glupaw  (1 
auaklRc) 

Tka  Caarlar.  TaakrlApa  Walla,  Laa- 
Aaa  (1  uacklRal 

Haratl.  Watiaa  A  Vlacy,  LtA.. 

LaaAaa  (1  aiacklRa) 

NEW  ZEALAND 
AacklaaA  Star,  AacklaaA. 

EraaiRp  Put,  Walllaptaa. 

DaacAlR  TIriu,  DaaaAla. 

Tka  EraalRp  Star,  DpriAIr. 


The  automatic  Space  Band  Cleaner  will  clean  30  bands  in  a  minute. 
Saves  time  and  material.  Space  bands  will  remain  true  and  last  twice  as  long 
as  those  cleaned  by  hand.  No  adhering  metal  when  they  are  cleaned  with 
the  ROCKAWAY.  Here’s  a  machine  that  will  save  you  time  and  money 
and  help  produce  better  printing.  Used  by  leading  newspapers  in  America 
and  foreign  countries. 

INVESTIGATE! 

No  more  hair  lines  No  more  crushed  matrix  walls 
No  more  loose  sleeves  No  more  distorted  space  bands 

iEI,r  IBinnrapaH.  Sribunr  CLE^ISIr 

for  the  past  three  years  and  have  been  nrtore  than  pleased  with  its  jjerformance.  We 
feel  that  any  composing  room  that  has  used  your  machine  for  at  least  a  month  would 
never  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  cleaning  their  spacebands,  due  to  the  time  saved  and 
jjerfect  work  of  your  machine,  which  leaves  the  band  bright  and  sharp-edged  with 
no  chance  for  metal  to  collect.  Geo.  L.  Cuile,  Linotype  Machinist. 

The  Omaha  Daily  News  been  using  the  Rockaway  Automatic  Space 

Band  Cleaner  for  nearly  one  year  and  we  are  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  it  does  very  satisfactory  work.  'In  addition,  it  lengthens  the  life  of  the 
bands  as  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  in  putting  the  bands  through  the  Rockaway  cleaner. 
Under  the  old  system  of  cleaning  space  bands  by  hand,  there  was  a  tendency  to  wear 
down  the  bands  on  account  of  the  unevenness  in  rubbing  them.  O.  U  Sitzman,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager. 


^trmingliam  ^fuia 


writes:  We  have  used  one  of  your  Rockaway 
Automatic  Space  Band  Cleaners  for  7  or  8  months, 
and  are  very  well  pleased  with  the  machine,  in  fact,  we  would  not  like  to  be  without  a 
Rockaway.  It  is  a  wonderful  little  machine,  a  great  time  saver,  cleans  bands  so  much 
better  than  is  possible  by  hand,  which  lengthens  the  life  of  both  spacebands  and  matrices. 
We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  a  good  word  for  the  Rockaway.  W.  A. 
Cams,  Mechanical  Superintendent. 

THE  ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS  After  six  months’  use  of  your  Automatic  Space 

Band  Cleaner,  we  find  that  it  performs  its  work 
very  satisfactorily.  We  formerly  used  the  buffer  system  in  cleaning  our  spacebands,  but 
regardless  of  how  cautious  the  operator  was,  the  tendency  was  to  wear  the  bands  on 
the  stain  side.  With  your  cleaner,  we  find  that  it  trues  up  the  sleeve  of  the  bands,  so 
that  a  perfect  lock-up  with  the  matrices  is  obtained.  We  also  find  it  somewhat  faster 
than  the  hand  method  of  cleaning.  W.  H.  Neal.  Manager. 

THE  FfTTSB^NGH^C^A^ZETTE  TIMES  afg  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise  you  that  the  Rocka- 
Pittsburgh'chronicle  lELECRArH  'vay  Automatic  Space  Band  Cleaner  which  we  purchased 
(■TRBURHto  1R4I  from  you  some  time  ago  has  proved  itself  a  decidedly 

useful  addition  to  our  equipment.  The  cleaning  of  the  space  bands  is  being  accomplished 
in  just  about  half  the  time  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  only  a  very  great 
time  and  labor  saver  but  the  space  bands  are  more  thoroughly  cleaned  than  by  the  hand 
method.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  speak  a  word  in  its  favor  upon  any  occasion.  David 
B.  Smith.  Business  Manager. 

WRITE  TO  US 

for  descriptive  literature  and  opinions  of  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  endorsing  the  ROCKAWAY 
SPACE  BAND  CLEANER.  Address 

The  Rockaway  Company 

4926  Vliet  Street  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
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SOUTHWICK  FORMS  NEW 
AGENCY  IN  NEW  YORK 

Announce*  PInn  of  Tested  Adeertisinc 

Acknosidedcing  Indebtedness  to 
A.  N.  A.  $50,000  Psycbological 
Surrey  in  1910 

C.  T.  Southwick,  for  14  years  with 
the  Erickson  Company,  this  week  opened 
his  own  advertisings  agency,  the  ^uth- 
wick  Company,  in  the  Graybar  Building, 
New  York,  and  among  foundation  stones 
of  the  new  business  he  listed  four  major 
accounts,  two  associates,  and  a  slogan. 

The  slogan  forms  in  a  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing,  the  cornerstone  of  his  idea  and  reads 
“Even  an  expert’s  opinion  can  be  expertly 
tested.”  Its  genesis  dates  back  to  1910, 
when  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tising  spent  $50,000  for  a  study  in  co¬ 
operation  with  ColumWa  University  on 
the  application  of  psychology  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  number  of  methods  for  testing 
advertising  were  then  devised  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strong,  and,  after  he  had  tested 
the  tests,  Mr.  Southwick  began  to  put 
some  theories  evolved  into  active  practice 
in  the  agency  field. 

Thus,  now  that  he  is  realizing  a  long- 
cherished  ambition,  Mr.  Southwick’s  first 
announcement  in  his  own  office  is  :  “All 
our  clients  must  consent  that  their  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas  be  submitted  to  tests  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  out  as  completed.” 

The  four  accounts  with  which  the 
Southwick  Company  starts  are  Van 
Slyke  &  Horton,  makers  of  Peter  Schuy¬ 
ler  cigars,  the  Grinnell  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  the  American  Moistening 
Company,  and  the  Behr- Manning  Com¬ 
pany,  which  Mr.  Southwick  handled  for 
the  Erickson  Company. 

C.  H.  W.  Ruprecht,  for  12  years  wjth 
the  Erickson  agency,  is  associated  with 
Mr.  Southwick.  The  other  associate  is 
Barteau  L’Hommedieu.  formerly  of 
United  Press,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  Photomaton  Company,  and  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  Southwick  started  agency  work 
with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company  in 
1902.  He  left  there  to  become  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Street  &  Finney,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  from  1908  to  1915.  In  1915  he 
joined  the  Erickson  Company.  There  he 
was  in  charge  of  plans  and  research. 

New  Buffalo  Agency 

Ralph  Thorn,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  one  of 
three  men  composing  the  newly  formed 
advertising  agency  in  that  city  in  which 
Morse  I.  Flagler  and  C.  B.  McCuaig 
are  the  other  partners.  Mr.  Flagler  for¬ 
merly  operated  the  DeForest  Porter  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  at  Buffalo,  while  the 
other  two  men  recently  organized  the 
McCuaig-Thorn  agency.  The  new 
agency  will  operate  under  the  firm  name 
Flagler-Thorn-McCuaig,  Inc.,  with  offices 
at  73  W'est  Eagle  street. 

Ha*  Oil  Burner  Account 

Increase  in  the  use  of  newspaper  space 
for  the  advertising  of  the  Silent  Auto¬ 
matic  oil  burner  was  announced  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc., 
when  that  agency  resumed  handling  the 
advertising  of  the  Silent  Automatic  Cor¬ 
poration,  manufacturers  of  the  oil  burner 
this  week.  The  agency  placed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  company  when  it  first 
entered  the  national  field. 

To  Place  Model  Plane  Copy 

The  Reed  G.  Landis  .\dvertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to 
place  the  account  of  the  .\ero  Model 
Company,  Chicago,  makers  of  Silver 
Ace  model  airplanes.  The  present  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  national  magazines  and 
trade  papers,  with  retail  dealers  doing 
their  own  local  newspaper  advertising. 

Whiteside  with  Erwin,  Wasey 

George  Whiteside,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  offices  of  the  Curtis  Publi.shing 
Company,  has  joined  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  in  the  service  department. 


New  Critchfield  Accounts 

Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  now  han¬ 
dling  the  advertising  account  of  the  Dr. 
C.  H.  Berry  Company,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Kremola.  Critchfield  will 
also  handle  the  account  of  the  Borin 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  also  of 
Chicago,  makers  of  mirrors. 

KIMBALL  BECOMES  PARTNER 

Agency  Name  Changed  to  Lyddon, 
Hanford  &  Kimhall 

Abbott  Kimball,  managing  director  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Lyddon  &  Han¬ 
ford  Company,  has  become  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  and  the  name  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  changed  to  Lyddon,  Han¬ 
ford  &  Kimball,  Inc. 

Mr.  Kimball  attended  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Columbia  University  and  has 
had  about  15  years’  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising.  He  was  with  the  Conde  Nast 
Publications  in  charge  of  Vogue  Maga¬ 
zine  in  New  V'ork  State  and  worked  on 
Vanity  Fair.  For  two  years  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  foreign  editions 
of  Conde  Nast  Publications.  He  joined 
Lyddon  &  Hanford  late  in  1924. 

JONES  JOINS  AGENCY 

Formerly  with  Butterick,  Now  With 
Erwin,  Wasey  dk  Co. 

J.  Wiley  Jones  has  joined  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  account 
executive.  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Company  for  the  past  six 
years,  was  their  New  England  manager, 
w’hen  he  resigned  Jan.  1. 

The  same  agency  announced  this  week 
that  Irvin  Borders  has  joined  its  pub¬ 
licity  department,  of  which  Duke  Parry 
is  manager.  Mr.  Borders  has  served  on 
newspapers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  He  resigned  from  the  publicity 
department  of  Fox  Films.  Jan.  1, 

MAHIN  WEDS  ARTIST 

John  Lee  Mahin,  of  the  Street  Railway 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  was 
married  last  week  to  Miss  Jean  Dillard, 
advertising  artist  of  New  York.  The 
couple  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  Dec.  27 
to  spend  their  honeymoon.  Mr.  Mahin 
met  Miss  Dillard  two  years  ago  in 
Kansas  City  when,  after  seeing  an  illu¬ 
stration  she  had  made,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  the  artist.  He  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  national  advertising  and 
has  created  copy  for  Hart,  Shaffner  and 
Marx,  Cream  of  Wheat,  Carnation  Milk, 
Ceiiainteed  Roofing  andi  White  Rock 
Water.  He  was  formerly  president  of 
his  own  agency. 

Three  Join  Kling-Gibson 

M.  G.  Prevo,  formerly  with  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  and  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  has  joined  the  Kling- 
Gilwon  Company  of  Chicago  as  art  di¬ 
rector.  Hugh  Rager,  of  Radio  Digest, 
has  joined  the  agency  to  take  charge  of 
the  radio  department  and  R.  L.  Heaton, 
Albany  manager  of  S.  F.  Bowser  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  Kling-Gibson  staff. 

J.  W.  Thompson  Elects 

Eight  new  vice-presidents  were  elected 
recently  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  as  follows:  Lloyd  W.  Baillie, 
William  L.  Day,  William  Cole  Estey, 
2d.,  William  G.  Palmer.  Frederick  O. 
Perkins,  and  John  U.  Reber  of  New 
York;  and  Milton  J.  Blair  and  James  D. 
Woolf,  Chicago.  Howard  Kohl,  New 
York,  has  been  named  secretary-  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Woolf. 

Barton  Promotes  New  Bottle 

Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
this  week  assisted  in  the  introduction  of 
a  paper  carton,  replacing  glass  milk 
bottles,  an  innovation  of  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company.  He  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
arranged  to  put  the  new  idea  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Jan.  7. 


HEFFRON  WITH  MILUS 

Former  Geyer  Man  Named  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent — Other  Changes 

Norman  Heffron  of  Dayton,  O.,  who 
has  served  as  agency  manager  for  the 
Geyer  Company  of  Dayton,  directing  the 
Frigidaire  and  Delco-Remy  advertising, 
has  been  made  vice-president  in  charge 
of  advertising  production  of  the  Millis 
.\dvertising  Company  of  Indianapolis,  it 
was  announced  last  week  by  Robert  E. 
Hall,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Heffron  will  assume  his 
new  duties  Jan.  15. 

Arthur  J.  Spicer,  formerly  of  the 
Ralph  J.  Jones  Advertising  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  who  recently  joined  Mil¬ 
lis,  has  been  appointed  director  of  me¬ 
chanical  production.  Lloyd  J.  Wilson, 
service  manager,  has  been  advanced  to 
assistant  secretary.  Maxwell  Droke  has 
been  advanced  to  assistant  vice-president 
and  director  of  copy.  Robert  E.  O’Hara 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  James  R. 
Branson,  editorial  director. 

Handling  Three  New  Accounts 

Three  new  accounts  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne,  Inc.  They  are:  The  Qicquot 
Oub  Company  of  Mills,  Mass.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Clicquot  Ginger  Ale; 

Brown  &  Bigelow,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Remembrance  Advertising, 
and  Green  Brothers  Company  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  manu&cturers  of  Big 
Banker  Candy  Bar  and  Tastyeast,  a  new 
chocolate  yeast  compound. 

Buys  Buffalo  Agency 

Ward  C.  Harlow  has  purchased  the 
general  advertising  agency  at  403  Ellicott 
square,  Buffalo,  formerly  operated  by 
Benjamin  Fowler.  The  latter  has  become 
general  manager  of  the  new  Siegrist 
Home  Furnishings  Store  at  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Harlow  will  change  the  name  of  the 
agency  to  his  own. 

New  F.  B.  White  Accounts 

The  Frank  B.  White  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  agricultural  advertisers’  service, 
has  added  the  following  advertisers  to 
its  list  of  clients:  C.  H.  Weaver  &  Co., 
commission  merchants,  Chicago;  Brown 
Manufacturing  Company,  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  Zensville,  O.,  and  the  Cyclone  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  poultry  appliances, 
Urbana,  Ind. 

Menke-Lummis  Firm  Sold 

Joseph  B.  Menke  and  H.  Everett  Bex- 
ten  have  acquired  controlling  interest  in 
the  Menke-Lummis  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  from  Lee  Elonley  and 
Emmett  Wilson.  Mr.  Menke  becoming 
president  and  Mr.  Bexten,  secretary. 

Joining  Cincinnati  Firm 

Robert  Milton  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Brinckerhoof,  Inc.,  37  West 
Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  to  join  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  the  Marx  Flarsheim 
Company,  advertising  agency,  where  he 
will  act  as  copy  chief  and  contact  man. 

Dyon  Joins  Johnson 

Ralph  O.  Dyon,  for  seven  years  in 
charge  of  creative  display  advertising  for 
the  Rockford  (III.)  Republic,  has  joined 
the  W.  Ashton  Johnson  Agency  of  Rock¬ 
ford  as  associate  counsellor  and  will  su- 
perHse  newspaper  and  magazine  layouts. 

Joins  School  Staff 

Frank  Kelly  has  left  the  research  staff 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  DeBoth  Cooking  School,  which  ar¬ 
ranges  cooking  classes  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 

Loomis  Change*  Agencies 

W.  H.  Loomis,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Loo- 
mis-Potts  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  joined  the  Baxter-Davis  Advertising 
Company,  Kansas  City,  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 


Buy*  Into  Birmingham  Agency 

Baxter  M.  Eastburn  for  ten  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Blach’s  Cl  fiiini 
Company  of  Birmingham  has  pur  lasd 
an  interest  in  the  Sparrow  Advt  -Isin’ 
.\gency  of  Birmingham  and  on  Jaa  1 
became  vice-president  in  charge  of  th^ 
agency’s  merchandising  and  sales  pr> 
motion  service.  He  will  continue  his 
duties  with  the  store.  J.  D.  Dukes  ha- 
been  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  th* 
Sparrow  Agency. 

J.  H.  S.  Ellis  Resigns 

J.  H.  S.  Ellis,  long  identified  with  thtl 
William  S.  Rankin  Agency,  t  licagol 
office,  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
copy,  is  now  with  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Chicago,  in  the  copy  department. 

Account  Changes  Hands 

The  account  of  the  Columbia  Grapho- 
phone  Company,  now  held  by  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  will  go  to  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  Feb.  1. 

Miss  Ross  Joins  Hicks 

Miss  Janet  G.  Ross,  formerly  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Papers,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Hicks  Advertising  Agency 
of  New  York. 


AD  TIPS 


Aubrey  A  Moore,  410  North  Mlcblcan  sTeaiH,  I 
Clik-agu.  Are  now  handling  the  account  of  Oor- 
nell  Wood  Products  Company,  Chicago.  There 
will  be  no  newspaper  adTcrtisIng  during  IKB. 

Auipitz-Lee-Harvey  Company,  380  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  I*  now  placing  the 
jceount  of  the  Haag  Washer  Oomiwny,  Peoria, 

Blackett-Samplo-Bummart  Company,  58  East 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  the 
spring  campaign  on  Alemite  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago. 

Buchen  Advertising  Company,  28  East  Jack- 
son  boulevard,  Chicago,  la  preparing  a  tenta¬ 
tive  list  for  the  usual  list  of  metropolitan  news, 
papers  on  the  American  Appraisal  Comnani. 
Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Bums-Hall  Company,  187  Second  street,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wla.,  will  use  the  usual  list  of  braneb 
cities  for’the  spring  advertising  of  Patton  Paint 
division  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Company, 
Milwaukee. 

Cramer  Krasselt  Company,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 
May  do  some  advertising  this  spring  on  tbs 
Gillette  Rubber  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wla. 

Faxon,  Inc,,  400  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Is  Issuing  schedules  to  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  Nurlto  Company,  Chicago. 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  838  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  May  have  some 
newspaper  advertising  later  in  the  spring  so 
the  Crane  Company,  Chicago.  Has  made  up  a 
new  list  on  the  8.  C.  Johnson  Company,  itaclns, 
Wla.,  black  and  white  and  roto  schedules. 

MoJunkin  Advertising  Company,  228  North  U 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Is  to  take  up  the  new 
list  on  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Fort  Madi¬ 
son.  Iowa,  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

Myers  St  Oolden,  Inc.,  Graybar  Building,  New 
Tork.  Has  secured  account  of  the  MotoMeter 
Company,  Inc.,  Long  Island. 

H.  D.  Powers  Company,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Is  Issuing  schedules  to  a  list  of  newspapers  os 
the  Palmo  laboratories.  Battle  Creek. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  435  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  prepare  a 
spring  Hat  within  the  next  thirty  days  on  Wll- 
aon-Weatem  Sporting  Goods  Company,  Chlcag* 
(Golf  balls). 

Roche  Advertising  Oompaay,  310  South  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  list  of 
newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  the  I’lerc* 
Arrow  Motor  Car  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

H.  Sumner  Sternberg  St  Warren  Kelly  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  11  West  42nd  street.  New  York. 
Placing  account  tor  the  Best  Ever  Slipper  Coai- 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Tiacy-Farry  Company,  Inc.,  Public  I-edger 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Has  secured  a<'coaBt 
of  the  Franklin  Pottery,  Inc.,  Lanadale.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  manufacturers  of  tile  and  vitrlfled  pot¬ 
tery,  lighting  flxtnre. 

0.  S.  Tyson  St  Co.,  Inc.,  16  East  41at  street. 
New  Tork.  Placing  accounts  for  Roths  Steam 
Storage,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Heat  Tenderer 
Corporation. 

Weaton-Bamett,  Inc.,  Art*  St  Crafts  Building, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
Franklin  Equipment  Company,  Honticello.  lows. 

Frank  B.  White  Company,  33  South  Clark 
atreet,  Chicago.  Has  seciir^  acconnt  of  th* 
Brown  Manufacturing  Company,  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Williame  St  Cunnyngham,  6  North  Micidgas 
avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  Rlci  ards- 
Wllcox  Manufacturing  Company,  Aurora,  HI- 

Wortman,  Brown  St  Co.,  Mayro  Building. 
Utica,  N.  T.  Ha*  secured  account  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Heater  Company,  Utica,  N.  T.,  nans- 
facturera  of  boilers,  furnaces  and  one  plp* 
beaters. 

Toung  St  Rubioam,  Ine.,  285  Madison  avensa. 
New  Tork.  Placing  account  for  the  Oolnmhl* 
Phonograph  Company,  Inc.,  New  Tork. 
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Our  American  Merchant  Marine 
offers  unrivalled  shipping  facilities  to 
all  parts  of  the  World 


'’TT'IEfast  freight  services  operated  for  theUnited 
■t  States  Shipping  Board  provide  American 
manufacturers  and  producers  with  depend¬ 
able,  economical  transportation  to  practically  all 
parts  of  the  world.  These  services  consist  of  22 
lines  with  a  total  of  256  vessels.  Sailings  are  on 
regular  schedule  from  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf 
ports  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Irish  Free  State, 
Continental  Europe,  South  America,  the  Orient, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Australasia,  India  and  Africa. 

Manufacturers  already  engaged  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce  or  who  are  just  starting  the  development  of 


an  export  trade,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  services  offered  by  these  American  Flag 
lines.  The  advice  and  counsel  of  the  experienced 
Shipping  Board  operators  is  always  available  to 
help  solve  any  shipping  problems  and  to  indicate 
the  quickest,  most  economical  way  to  handle 
overseas  trade. 

For  complete  information  on  either  freight  or 
passenger  services  write  for  “Trade  Routes  and 
Shipping  Services,”  a  comprehensive  booklet 
issued  for  American  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  interested  in  foreign  commerce. 


•AMERICA  FRANCE  LINE 
42  BroadwaT*  New  York  Oct 
N  AtUnck  CO  Frtndi  AlUoik  port* 


•AMERICAN  BRAZIL  LINE 
17  Batcerr  Place*  New  YoHi  City 
Atlanik  pone  to  ports  In  Northern  Brasil 


•AMERICAN  DIAMOND  LINES 
67  Eachante  Place.  New  York  Ck? 
North  Aclantk  Poru  to  Holland,  and  Belgkim 


DIXIE  UK  LINE 
New  Orleans.  La. 

New  Orlearrs  to  United  Klopdom 


AMERICAN  MERCHANT  LINES 
17  Barterr  Place.  New  York  Clt? 
Pasaengrrand  frciahtscrvkcstoUnited  Kingdom 


•AMERICAN  INDIA  LINE 
II  Broadway.  New. York  Oty 
North  Aclantk  porta  to  Indtaa  porta 


•ATLANTIC  AUSTRALIAN  LINE 
II  Broadway.  New  York  Oty 
New  York  to  Australian  ports 
Parladlcally  the  ohaoe  tw  lines  cambine  —  on 
orewnd  rile,  world  Service 


DIXIE  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
New  Orleans.  La. 

New  Orleans  to  Medlterratrean  ports 


CULP  BRAZIL  RIVER  PLATE  LINE 
HibemlaBank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Otsll  ports  to  east  coast  o6  South  Amerka 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  EUROPEAN  LINE 
Hlbemk  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
New  Orleans  to  Frertch  and  Belglao  ports 


GULP  WEET  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
917  Whitney  Building.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Oulf  and  South  Atlamk  ports  to  Portuguese. 
8paoisk,and  North  Afrkao  poru(  wcm  ofBiterta) 


*Af  caiwataderiani  weidehir  fm  m  limiiad 
OMwhrr  «4  passengery  an  meat  Ima. 


L  In  addition  to  the  services  listed,  sixteen  American 
Flag  lines  developed  and  formerly  controlled  by  the 
Shipping  Board  but  now  under  private  ownership,  offer 
the  same  facilities  for  safe,  dependable  transportation. 

Paticnger  Service,— Buyers  traveling  to  European  ports  will  find 
accommodation,  of  their  choice  on  the  fast  passenger  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Lines  which  include  the  Leviathan,  world’s  largest 
ship.  The  American  Merchant  Lines  vessels,  sailing  weekly  from 
New  York,  also  offer  comfortable  passage  at  reasonable  rates. 

United  States 
Shipping  Board 

Merchant  Fleet 
Corporation 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


YANKEE  LINE 
110  Scats  Sersst.  BoMon,  Mats. 
North  Atlamk  poric  to  Osrmsn  ports 


MOBILE  OCEANIC  LINE 
MobHe.  Ala. 

Mobile  and  Esttsrn  Oulf  port*  to  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  European  ports 


AMERICAN  PIONEER  LINE 
Atlantic  Division 
II  Broadway.  New  York  City 
N.  Atl.  port*  to  Orient  and  Dutch  B.  1. 


AMERICAN  PIONEER  LINE 
(>ulf  Diviaion 

917  Whitney  Bldg..  New  Orleans.  La. 
Cull  poet*  to  Orient  and  Dutch  2.  I. 


AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  LINE 
33  Broad  Street.  B«>*ion.  Mass. 

N.  and  S.  Act.  port*  to  Bratil  and  River  Hat* 
port*,  east  coaat  of  S.  America 


ORIOLE  LINES 

Citiaen*  Natl.  Bank  Bldg..  Baltimore.  Md. 
North  Atlantic  pom  to  west  coa*t  of 
United  Kingdom  and  Irish  port* 


SOUTHERN  STATED  LINE 
925  Whitney  Central  Building.  New  Orleans.  La. 
New  Orleans  and  Teas*  ports  to  German 
and  Holland  ports 


TEXAS  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
Cotton  Eschange  Bldg..  Galveston.  Te«. 
Teaas  ports  to  Medkenancen  ports 


TEXAS  UKAY  LINE 
Galveston.  Teas* 

Temaa  pons  to  United  Kingdom  porta 


TEXAS  STAR  LINE 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Ttaas  porta  to  French  and  Belgian  porta 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 
45  Broadway,  New.Yock  City 
Pasaenger.  mail,  freight  service*  to 
England.  Ireland.  France  and  Germany 
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BUSINESS  MANAGERS  AND  PHOTO 
CHEMCO  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  MOD 

Will  Dolt 


THE  CHEMCO  BURNING  IN 
GAS  STOVE 


Equipped  with  a  movable  grid  on  which  the 
plate  is  placed. 

Then  pushed  into  the  heating  chamber,  auto¬ 
matically  turning  on  the  full  flow  of  gas. 

Keeps  the  plate  flat,  heats  it  uniformly  top  and 
bottom. 

^  orks  so  fast  that  the  temper  of  the  metal  is 
never  lost. 


THE  CHEMCO  WET  PLATE 
COOLER 


Requires  no  water  connection  of  any  kind. 

Has  no  mechanical  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Cx)ols  the  plate  instantaneously. 

Saves  time  and  effort. 

Turns  out  more  and  better  work,  with  very  little 
physical  labor. 

Does  away  with  buckled  and  twisted  plates. 


CHEMCO  PHOTO 

Offices  and  Works 


telephone 
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NGRAVING  SUPERINTENDENTS— 
RN  NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVING  PLANT 

le  following ; 


THE  CHEMCO  DRY  PLATE 
COOLER 


Cools  enamel  top  prints  on  zinc  or  copper  after 
burning  in. 

Cools  a  hot  flat  in  fifteen  seconds  instead  of 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

No  dust  can  collect  on  the  enamel  surface  as 
it  does  when  cooling  flats  hy  laying  them  on 
lithographic  stones. 


THE  CHEMCO  PERFECT 
ETCHER 


Etches  in  a  truly  scientific  manner. 

Saves  acid. 

Produces  an  etching  of  the  highest  quality. 

Saves  the  operator’s  hands  and  lungs  while 
doing  so. 


THE  CHEMCO  ALL  METAL 
STRIPFILM  CAMERA 


Does  away  with  the  preparation  of  plates. 

Does  away  with  use  of  mercury,  copper,  silver 
or  offensive  smelling  chemicals. 

Does  away  with  coating  of  the  negative  with 
rubber  and  collodion. 

Does  away  with  focusing. 

The  simplicity  of  operation  means  greater  and 
faster  production,  increased  efficiency  and  ap¬ 
preciation  by  the  operators. 


WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLETS 


RODUCTS  INC 

GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 
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NOTABLES  AT  DURKIN  FUNERAL 


Former  Copy  Boy*  Act  as  Pallbearers 
— eBusiness  Leaders  Present 

All  departments  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  world  were  represented  at  the 
funeral  services  last  week  for  Jimmie 


James  A.  Durkin 

Durkin  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,^  “the 
world’s  most  famous  copy  boy,”  and 
numerous  floral  tributes  served  as  mute 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  The  tribute  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Tribune  was  a  blanket  of  pink 
roses  and  white  calla  lilies. 

Six  out  of  the  hundreds  of  boys 
Durkin  had  hired  to  hustle  copy  during 
his  33  years  on  the  Tribune  served  as 
pallbearers.  They  were  Michael  J.  Fish, 
William  Loewe,  John  W.  Steger,  Louis 
Paus,  Frank  Nessinger  and  Louis  Wolf, 
all  of  whom  have  graduated  to  other  de¬ 
partments  of  tile  paper. 

Among  those  at  the  funeral  of  Durkin 
were  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Tribune 
Cartoonist;  Richard  Henry  Little,  colum¬ 
nist;  J<^  Hertz,  head  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  company;  Judges  Kenesaw  M. 
Landis,  Joseph  Burke  and  Frank  Comer- 
ford;  Charles  N.  Wheeler  of  the  Stude- 
baker  corporation;  John  P.  Stege,  deputy 
commissioner  of  police,  and  Hal  M.  Lytle, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago  l^pid 
Transit  company.  Editors,  political 
writers,  police  reporters,  copy  readers, 
cartoonists,  photo^aphers  and  printers 
were  also  present  in  large  numbers. 


CLAUDE  ATKINSem 

Qaude  Atkinson,  66,  pioneer  Messaba 
range  editor  and  resident  of  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  for  more  than  30  years,  di^  at 
Litchfield,  Ill.,  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Atkinson 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer  at  Florence,  Wis. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  he  moved  to  Eve- 
leth,  Minn.,  where  he  started  the  first 
weekly  in  the  iron  range  section.  A  few 
years  later  he  established  the  Mesaba 
Ore  at  Hibbing.  He  published  the  paper 
until,  five  years  ago,  he  changed  it  to  a 
daily,  the  Hibbing  Daily  News.  He  sold 
his  interests  in  Hibbing  a  year  and  a 
alf  ago  to  acquire  the  Litchfield  News- 
I  'rfddo  Tn  partnership  with  his  son, 
•■irTt-r"-  • 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  CRANE 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  was  compared  to  So¬ 
crates  by  Clinton  T.  Brainerd,  president 
oi  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  at 
a  memorial  service  for  the  late  newspaper 
writer  held  Jan.  6  in  New  York.  Dr.  Crane 
died  in  Nice,  Nov.  6.  Like  Socrates,  Mr. 
Brainerd  said.  Dr.  Crane  never  cared  to 
belong  to  the  intellectualists,  but  wanttti 
to  reach  the  common  people  with  his 
“simple  human  teaching.”  He  called  the 
writer  “the  philosopher  of  the  press”  and 
declared  his  articles  were  printed  in  242 
different  newspapers  all  over  the  world. 


ARTHUR  WILSON 

Arthur  Wilson,  salesman  for  the  Du¬ 
plex  Printing  Press  Company,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Battle  Creek,  Jan. 
2.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  employes 


3)tmmie 

The  following  tribute  to  Jimmie  Dur¬ 
kin.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — “world’s 
most  famous  copy  boy” — was  written  by 
Richard  Henry  Little  and  appeared  in 
his  Tribune  column  “A  Line  0’  Type  or 
Two,"  Jan.  2. 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Come  a  runnin’! 

Copy  on  the  hook! 

Hey,  Jimmie  Where's  a  pencil? 
Where’s  the  telephone  book? 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Western  Union,  quick! 

God’s  sake,  git  on  that  wire! 

Hey,  Jimmie!  There’s  a  four-eleven; 
Where  the  hell’s  that  fire? 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Where’s  that  railroad 
guide? 

Jimmie,  lend  me  some  dough! 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Bob  Lee  wants  you! 
Where’d  that  photographer  go? 

Oh,  Jimmie,  Jimmie  Durkin, 

You  jumped  around  on  springs; 
When  you  join  the  other  angels 
You  won’t  need  any  wings. 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Get  me  a  sandwich! 

^re,  tell  ’em  ham  on  rye! 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Who’s  the  reformer? 
What’s  the  lowdown  on  that  guy? 

Hey,  Jimmie!  This  machine  ain’t 
working! 

Jimmie,  throw  out  this  bum! 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Hustle  that  shootin’ 
story! 

Tell  Leo  lead  to  come! 

Hey,  Jimmie!  Jack  up  Henning! 

Ask  him  if  he’s  dead! 

Hey,  Jimmie!  The  M.  EL’s  hollerin’! 
Find  out  what  he  said. 

The  angels,  Jimmie,  sire  so  busy. 

On  Cod’s  errands  everywhere; 

You  were  so  useful  here  on  earth. 
He  wanted  you  up  there. 


of  the  Duplex  Company  in  point  of  se^- 
ice,  having  joined  the  organization  prior 
to  1900  as  a  press  erector.  He  had  trav¬ 
eled  for  the  company  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica,  Europe,  Africa  and  Australia,  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife. 


E.  W.  HAZEN  IS  DEAD 

Edward  W.  Hazen,  68,  for  15  years 
advertising  director  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  died  Jan.  9  at  his  home 
in  Ht^dam,  near  Middletown,  Conn.  He 
had  become  wealthy  through  enhancement 
in  value  of  a  large  block  of  stock  he  had 
purchased  in  the  publishing  concern  and 
since  retirement  devoted  himself  to  public 
good. 


JOSEPH  D.  POOL 

Joseph  David  Pool,  45,  secretary  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citicen,  died  suddenly 
of  a  heart  attack  on  Jan.  1,  while  en 
route  from  the  Asheville  Country  Club 
to  his  home  following  a  ;^me  of  golf. 
Mr.  Pool  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  He 
married  Miss  EUlen  Apperson  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  who,  with  three  children,  sur¬ 
vives  him. 


MRS.  WEBSTER  DAVIS 

Mrs.  Webster  Davis,  former  society 
and  feature  writer  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  7.  Her 
writings  under  the  pseudon}^!.  Emel  Jay, 
based  on  the  initials  of  her  name,  Mary 
Lamar  Jackson,  were  frequently  quoted 
in  southern  and  western  papers. 


VETERAN  PRINTER  DIES 

John  F.  Cunningham,  71,  employe  of 
the  New  York  Telegram  for  41  years 
and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  died  at  his  New 
York  home,  Jan.  5. 


ARKANSAS  PUBLISHER  DROWNED 

While  returning  with  companions 
from  a  duck  hunt  recently,  W.  ll  Har¬ 
mon,  47,  owner  and  puHisher  of  the 
England  (Ark.)  Democrat,  was  drowned 


in  a  drainage  ditch  about  18  miles  East 
of  England,  when  the  boat  which  he  was 
in  struck  a  snag  and  overturned. 


®bituarg 


O  J.  TAYLOR,  80,  publisher  of  the 
Fairfield  (la.)  Daily  Journal  from 
1906-1915  and  during  his  residence  in 
Fairfield  a  leader  in  civic  affairs,  died  Jan. 

1  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  made  his  home  in  recent  years.  His 
son.  Dean  Taylor,  is  postmaster  in  Fair- 
field.  Burial  was  in  Warren,  O. 

L.  Benton  Baker,  senior  editor  of  the 
New  Market  (Va.)  Shenandoah  Valley, 
weekly,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  at 
New  Market  recently. 

WnxiAM  Burns,  a  former  circulation 
manager  for  the  Ohio  State  Journal  and 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  died  at  his  home 
in  Columbus  recently  after  a  short  illness' 

James  R.  Moffett,  advertising  man 
and  publicity  director,  died  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  Dec.  30.  He  had  moved  to  El 
Paso  from  Baltimore  where,  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  free  lance  advertising  business 
12  years  ago,  because  of  his  health.  He 
was  connected  with  the  El  Paso  Herald 
for  a  time  as  advertising  cc^y  writer. 
His  principal  business  enterprise  in  that 
city  was  the  establishment  of  a  large 
tourist  camp.  He  is  survived  ^  his  wife, 
a  daughter.  Miss  Hazelall  Moffet,  and 
two  sons,  Milton  and  Gilbert. 

L.  L.  Messmer,  60,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Hallsville  (Tex.)  Review,  was 
found  dead  Jan.  1  in  his  automobile  in  his 
garage  in  Hallsville.  Verdict  of  death 
from  heart  failure  was  rendered. 

Lathrop  E.  Smith,  91,  veteran  north¬ 
eastern  Iowa  newspaper  man,  died  Dec. 
30  in  Lansing,  la.,  after  an  illness  of  only 
an  hour.  He  was  a  native  of  Canada, 
born  Dec.  19,  1837,  in  Coburg,  Ontario. 
He  entered  the  newspaper  field  as  editor 
of  the  Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard,  mov¬ 
ing  to  Cresco,  la.,  in  1873,  acquiring  a 
half  interest  in  the  Howard  County 
Times,  as  a  partner  of  W.  W.  White.  A 
few  months  later  he  became  sole  owner 
and  for  20  years  operated  the  paper  until 
he  sold  it  in  1893  to  J.  C.  and  Irene  G. 
Adams.  He  had  not  b^n  active  in  news¬ 
paper  work  since. 

Abraham  G.  Daniels,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  a  weekly 
printed  in  English,  died  recently  at  the 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston. 

John  Brennan  Whistoi^  44,  city 
court  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Courier  and 
Express  for  the  pa4t  22  years,  died  last 
week  in  his  home  there  after  a  week’s 
illness.  Beginning  as  a  copy  boy  on  the 
old  Buffalo  Courier  he  became  a  reporter 
when  the  Buffalo  City  court  was  opened 
and  had  covered  its  daily  sessions  from 
the  date  of  their  inception,  declining 
many  offers  of  promotion  to  continue  this 
work. 

Kenson  E.  Taylor,  assistant  exchange 
editor,  Boston  Globe,  died  Jan.  5  at  his 
home,  3  Capen  street,  Medford,  after 
several  weeks  illness. 

EIdward  W.  Speyer,  45,  for  15  years 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Detroit  News,  died  suddenly  Saturday, 
Jan.  5,  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Detroit, 
where  he  had  been  ill  with  influenza.  He 
had  served  as  telegraph  editor  and  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  News.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Velma  M.  Speyer,  and 
three  sisters. 

WiLUAM  D.  Finley,  an  old-time  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaper  man,  died  recently  in 
Sjwkane,  Wash,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  recently  from  that  city.  Finley 
was  well  known  in  Newspaper  Row  about 
25  years  ago  when  he  was  night  desk 
editor  on  the  Globe.  He  left  the  Globe 
in  June  5,  1907,  when  assistant  night 
editor  to  become  managing  editor  of  a 
paper  about  to  start  in  Spokane. 

Max  Bauman,  veteran  Chicago  re¬ 
porter  on  German  language  newspapers, 
last  week  was  found  dead  in  his  room, 
the  gas  jets  in  which  were  open  when  the 
door  was  forced.  A  week  before  his 
death  he  had  been  dropped  from  the  pay¬ 


i 


roll  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Cnicag(\ 
for  which  he  had  been  doing  publicity 
work.  He  was  55  years  old  and  had  beta 
connected  at  various  times  with  metro- 
politan  dailies  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  on  German  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Kempton  Sihrman, 
87,  at  one  time  literary  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  o\d  Chicago  Chron¬ 
icle,  died  Jan.  4  following  a  short  illness. 

Russell  Whitney,  25,  a  reporter  on 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  was  found 
dead  in  his  garage  recently  from  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning. 

Henry  C.  Miller,  86,  former  i  nsident 
of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association, 
for  many  years  state  senator,  and  once 
United  States  minister  to  Ecuador,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Carl  Miller,  St 
Peter,  Minn.,  Jan.  3.  For  30  years  Mr. 
Miller  published  the  St.  Peter  Free  Press. 

JosiAH  Morrow,  90,  who  for  some 
years  had  conducted  a  column  in  the 
Lebanon,  (O.)  Western  Star,  died  la-' 
week. 

Mrs.  Evaline  Macfarlane  HoLLmAy 
widow  of  John  H.  Holliday,  founder  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  died  at  her  home 
in  Indianapolis  Saturday,  Jan.  5.  She  had 
been  ill  a  week  with  pneumonia.  She  was 
a  member  of  a  pioneer  Indianapolis  fam¬ 
ily  and  was  active  in  social  affairs  and 
charitable  enterprises. 

Bessie  Myrtle  Hoffman,  46,  wife 
of  H.  W.  Hoffman,  newspaperman  o! 
Seminole,  Okla.,  died  at  her  home  in 
Wewoka,  Jan.  2.  Mr.  Hoffman  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  at  Seminole  for  many 
years  and  now  is  general  manager  of  tlx 
Daily  Wewoka  Times-Democrat.  Death 
followed  an  attack  of  influenza. 

James  Warrener,  Jr.,  linotype  opera- 
ter  on  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  died  Jan.  4,  a  few  hours  after  be 
ing  stricken  while  at  work. 

John  Thomas  Cooke,  former  associate 
publisher  of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  Vd- 
ley  Virginian,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  recently.  He  was  associated  with  hii 
brother,  the  late  Col.  J.  E.  Cooke,  ir. 
founding  the  Waynesboro  Sentinel  in 
18^,  which  later  became  the  Valley 
Virginian. 

George  B.  Perham,  80,  for  30  years  on 
the  old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  during  the 
period  immediately  following  the  Chicago 
fire,  but  for  the  last  28  years  retired, 
resident  of  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  died  there 
Jan.  6. 

Clare  B.  Irving,  53,  former  city 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Salrn 
(Ore.)  Morning  Statesman,  died  at 
Culver  Gty,  Cdl.,  Dec.  28. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  BY  RADIO 


I.  A.  A.  and  Continental  Advertisiaf 

Association  Exchanged  Greeting* 

New  Year’s  greetings  were  exchanged 
by  the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Continental  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation.  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  and 
the  messages  were  made  public  this  week. 

Etienne  Damour,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Association  wireless^ : 

_  “The  Continental  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  in  happy  anticipation  of  the  Berlin 
convention  wishes  a  most  happy  new  year 
to  the  advertising  fraternity  beyond  the 
waters.” 

And  C.  C.  Younggreen  responded  fof 
1.  A.  A. : 

“American  members  of  1.  A.  A.  heartily 
reciprocate  your  anticipation  of  a  success¬ 
ful  convention  in  Berlin  next  summer. 
May  it  be  an  epoch-making  and  helpful 
gathering  for  organized  advertising] 
throughout  the  world.”  i 


DAILY  RAISED  MILK  FUND 

The  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  E:enmt 
Herald  milk  fund,  which  closed  its  cam¬ 
paign  recently,  netted  $1,074  for  the 
purchase  of  daily  portions  of  milk  for 
the  undernourished  children  of  the 
Shenandoah  public  schools.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  directed  by  Charles  A.  I. alley, 
city  editor. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL 
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Will  be  published  January  26th  and  the 
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If  your  reservation  or  copy  is  not  already  on  the  way, 
we  suggest  that  you  act  immediately.  No  other  medium 
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The  International  Year  Book  will  contain  data  to  be 
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International  Year  Book 
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tising  pages  of  the  YEAR  BOOK. 
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which  seemed  to  me  right  and  true,  I 
would  rather  have  the  help  of  one  able 
editor  than  of  a  dozen  preachers.  Granted 
that  the  clergymen  do  their  best,  it  still 
isn’t  good  enough.  The  power  of  the 
pulpit  is  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
power  of  the  press.  The  pulpit  reaches  a 
smaller  and  a  less  attentive  audience. 
Even  radio  cannot  save  it” 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


CTUNT  jom-nalism  experts  are  now  ex- 
citedly  calculating  the  inevitable  grand 
transportation  teat  of  all  time — arotmd 
the  world  in  a  non-stop  flight,  25,000 
miles  in  a  possible  360  hours,  or  IS  days. 
The  endurance  test  of  the  Question  Mark, 
10,500  miles  in  150  hours,  seems  to  bring 
the  globe  feat  into  view  within  two  or 
three  years,  perhaps  less,  assuming  it  is 
true  that  progress  in  motor  construction 
promises  in  that  time  to  more  than  double 
the  life  of  the  driving  mechanism,  or 
that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  equip  an 
airship  with  an  auxiliary  set  of  motors 
for  use  when  the  first  set  is  worn  out. 
We  had  anticipated  that  the  round-world 
triumph  would  be  claimed  by  a  Zeppelin, 
but  with  sky  fueling  a  practical  success 
the  heavier-than-air  ship  may  indeed  claim 
this  glory  of  the  skies.  What  a  mar¬ 
velous  story  it  would  make!  Fueling 
stations  established  along  a  charted 
course,  on  sea  and  land ;  aviators  battling 
to  reach  those  stations  through  any  kind 
of  weather!  Continuous  flight  over 
oceans  and  continents  and  around  the 
globe  without  touching  land !  It  stag¬ 
gers  imagination,  a  spectacle  to  nwrk 
time  through  the  ages  to  come.  Yet  bird- 
men  are  actually  discussing  this  bewilder¬ 
ing  stunt  today  and  newspaper  men  won¬ 
der  how  such  a  flight  might  be  covered. 
But  we  know  that  it  would  be  covered  and 
that  the  reading  millions  of  our  country, 
in  their  homes  or  at  their  work,  would 
he  in  hourly  touch  with  the  heroes  of  the 
globe-circling  crew.  Such  is  the  wonder 
of  the  day  in  the  field  of  transportation 
and  communication.  Jules  Verne  wrote 
his  80-day  fancy  in  1874. 

•  *  • 

AMONG  the  qualities  that  make  an 
effective  newspaper  executive  is  toler¬ 
ance  of  human  fallibility.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  news  field  demands  that 
workers  strain  their  capacities  to  the  ut¬ 
most  and  errors  creep  in  when  tension 
is  high.  It  is  tlie  disposition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  man  to  achieve  the  seemingly  im¬ 
possible.  You  hear  him  say,  “I'll  do  that 
if  it  breaks  my  neck.”  This  pressure  is 
not  for  a  day  or  week,  but  continuously. 
There  are  bluffers,  fakers  and  slackers 
in  every  office,  of  course,  but  those  who 
really  get  ahead,  or  mean  to,  work  under 
forced  draught  all  of  the  time.  For  this 
reason  fly-specking  editors  or  publishers, 
picking  little  flaws  and  brutally  imulting 
those  who  make  them,  are  particularly 
obnoxious  and  incompetent  executives. 
They  arc  incompetent  because  their  failure 
to  recognize  human  fallibility  discourages 
high-pressure  work  and  in  the  end  dis¬ 
rupts  staff  morale.  Editors  who  are 
themselves  imbued  with  the  high-speed 
spirit  usually  are  fair  and  symi>athetic 
with  subordinates  when  mistakes  are 
made  under  pressure.  They  understand 
how  they  happen. 


errors  still  remain  in  those  pages.  Such 
incidents  make  for  toleration  in  news¬ 
paper  work  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  oc¬ 
curring  in  every  fast  newspaper  shop. 


^HAT  newspaper  men  as  a  class  are 
characteristically  lazy  was  one  of  the 
philosophical  discoveries  of  Richard  O. 
Boyer  in  his  prize-winning  essay  on  mod¬ 
em  journalism  in  a  recent  issue  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Mercury.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr. 
Boyer  has  been,  but  I  challenge  his  state¬ 
ment  as  it  refers  to  newspaper  offices  well 
known  to  me.  For  every  loafer  he  will 
show.  I’ll  copper  with  a  dozen  men  who 
daily  strive  more  intensely  than  any 
brain-workers  of  their  communities.  Add 
to  the  pressure  of  dog-labor  the  constant 
strain  upon  human  emotions  which  Mr. 
Boyer  admits  is  the  prime  factor  which 
fascinates  and  holds  men  in  newspaper 
work,  and  you  have  a  vocation  which 
draws  upon  every  fibre  of  human  strength. 
Scores  crack  under  it  every  year.  I 
might  mention  a  few  newspaper  men  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  stand  out  as  hard  work¬ 
ers.  Roy  Vy.  Howard  is  an  example.  I 
have  seen  him,  in  old  United  Press  days, 
work  throuj^  a  day  and  night  with  such 
utter  disregard  of  self,  even  health,  that 
the  wonder  was  he  did  not  fall  in  his 
tracks.  I  have  seen  him  of  an  early 
morning,  after  perhaps  a  day  and  night 
on  a  big  story,  in  a  fit  of  nausea  from 
physical  exhaustion.  In  his  prime,  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone  was  another  such  zealous 
worker,  never  knowing  when  he  should 
quit  and  go  home.  The  late  Bradford 
Merrill  worked  a  long  day  and  had  little 
self-mercy.  Howard  Davis  of  Herald 
Tribune  is  a  terrific  worker.  Louis  Wiley 
is  another,  reckless  of  hours.  Consider 
the  daily  grind  for  such  producers  as  the 
columnists,  comic  artists  and  others  who 
keep  to  schedule.  Fay  King  has  not 
missed  her  text  and  come  drawing  fea¬ 
ture,  to  my  notion  one  of  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  stunts  in  the  whole  field,  one  day  in 
more  than  15  years.  Yet,  please  note,  she 
had  time  to  sketch  a  dainty  Christmas 
card  for  me.  But  why  should  I  attempt 
to  single  out  examples  of  hard-working 
newspaper  folk,  past  or  present?  Truth 
is  that  time  means  little  to  most  of  them 
the  country  over.  A  12  or  20  hour  stretch, 
once  or  oftener  a  week,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  hundreds  of  men.  Those 
employed  on  seven-day  papers  think  noth¬ 
ing  of  missing  the  day  off.  Does  Mr. 
Boyer  not  know  the  enthusiasts  who  carry 
papers  to  bed,  sleep  beside  a  telephone  and 
read  the  opposition  sheets  in  the  morning 
tub?  If  these  are  evidences  of  laziness, 
the  jazz  trap-drummer  is  the  world’s  prize 
slouch. 


p^AR  be  it  from  me  to  deny  to  Mr. 
_  Broun  his  opinion.  But  such  specula¬ 
tion  is  worse  than  useless.  Anything  can 
be  said  about  the  press,  in  general,  or  the 
church,  in  general,  and  it  would  be  both 
true  and  false.  Broun  turns  out  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  readable  stuff,  and 
hats  are  off  to  him,  but  generalization 
is  his  weakest  key.  If  the  churches  are 
to  be  blamed  for  failure  to  achieve 
world  peace,  the  newspapers  are  equally 
culpable,  as  there  is  no  peace  or 
guarantee  of  peace.  And  if  Mr.  Broun 
vvere  promoting  some  cause  which  seemed 
right  to  him  he  would  rather  have  the 
help  of  certain  preachers  than  a  certain 
dozen  of  editors  known  to  him.  The  pow¬ 
er  of  the  pulpit  is  not  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  power  of  the  press 
among  millions  of  church  people.  The 
pulpit  does  reach  a  smaller  audience,  but 
who  can  say  that  the  church  audience  is 
less  attentive.  We  do  not  ask  Mr.  Broun 
to  poll  churchgoers  and  newspaper  readers 
to  ascertain  the  actual  fact.  But  why 
positive  statement  on  matters  which  no 
mortal  could  determine? 


terested  in  the  AVERAGE  man  and  wo 
man.  Think  of  what  that  mean-  -aver¬ 
age !  Consider  your  town.  Throw  int: 
the  scale  all  the  shop  girls,  all  the  gara^ 
men,  the  milkman,  the  ice  man,  yoB> 
factory  hands.  They’re  good  folks,  in  j 
sense  they’re  the  backbone  of  the  country 
They  read  avidly  about  their  in&ri! 
favorites — ^but  do  they  know  what  is  bf- 
pening  in  national  affairs,  science,  lit 
erature,  education,  religion,  or  do  tbi 
care?  Your  newsi»per  editor  kno^ 
they  do  not.  It’s  his  job  to  get  every 
body  in  your  city  readii^  his  newspapfr 
Of  course  he  can’t  do  it  by  printing  a! 
the  news  that  would  interest  YOU.  . . 
As  for  the  really  significant  news  of  su. ' 
great  domains  as  science  and  art— 1!» 
number  of  papers  which  even  attempt  t 
cover  it  could  be  counted  on  your  hr.- 
gers.”  ! 


^NE  of  my  tried  and  true  correspon- 
dents  thinks  I  have  been  a  trifle  hard 
on  the  so-called  news  magazine  Time, 
doiffiting  the  statement  that  that  journal, 
which  lifts  and  does  not  credit  sources, 
actually  encourages  subscribers  to  think 
that  it  is  something  superior  to  the  news¬ 
papers  from  which  it  swipes  its  material. 
VVell,  here  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
signed  by  an  official  of  Time  and  mailed 
to  a  subscriber ;  “There  is  no  mysterious 
reason  why  the  newspapers  are  inade¬ 
quate.  Ask  the  editor  of  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  He  will  tell  you  quite  frankly 
that  he  isn’t  interested  in  you.  He  is  in- 


'T'H  AT  is  an  actual  sample  of  the  dotj 
Time  is  sending  broadcast  to  pr  ] 
fessional  and  big  business  men  of 
cities.  And  it  gets  its  stuff  from  neiv<i 
papers,  allowing  readers  to  think  it  is  a  j 
original  fact  collection.  All  that  is  m  ’ 
about  the  bulk  of  its  stuff  is  a  rewrl; 
twist.  Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers  i: 
the  United  States  print  in  a  single  iss! 
of  the  week,  hot  from  the  wire,  or  (iin. ' 
from  syndicates,  more  words  on  the  ver 
subjects  Time  features  than  is  to  ' 
found  in  any  issue  of  that  weekly.  We 
grant  that  the  treatment  is  often  uniq" , 
although  it  occasionally  represents  a  r^ 
less  sacrifice  of  fact  for  literary  effec 
Time,  as  heretofore  stated,  also  broa?* 
casts  by  radio  swiped  news,  with  ere! 
to  itself  alone.  It  is  a  literary  me-: 
which  may  do  little  harm,  but  the  imp. 
dence  of  it  I  do  not  care  to  blink. 


QUINN  MARTIN  ABROAD 

Quinn  Martin,  moving  picture  revie>^ 
of  the  New  York  World,  left  New  Yor' 
recently  to  spend  six  weeks  tourii 
Germany,  where  he  will  study  the  moti  " 
picture  industry.  Durinpt  his  absene: 
Jeffery  Holmesdale,  assistant  draiim  ^ 
editor,  will  write  the  moving  picture  rt 
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T  AM  reminded  ot  the  ease  witn  wmen 
errors  can  be  made  by  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  my  work  this  week.  The  staff 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  engaged  at  the 
moment  in  the  preparation  of  the  hay¬ 
stack  of  facts  and  figures  which  go  into 
our  red-covered  Year  Book  each  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  was  my  job  to  edit  the  proofs  of 
some  20  pages  of  tabular  matter,  set  in 
agate,  and  I  selected  a  quiet  day,  under 
lock  and  key,  for  the  job.  For  13  hours 
on  end  I  read  this  fine  type,  for  sense, 
for  accuracy  and  for  classification.  After 
7  hours  the  job  seemed  complete,  but  I 
decided  to  run  over  the  proofs  a  second 
time  for  certainty.  I  was  startled  to 
discover  how  many  items  my  eye  had 
missed  on  the  first  reading.  Errors  stood 
out  like  sore  thumbs.  How  I  had  missed 
them  I  could  not  tell,  save  that  in  sheer 
fatigue  the  eye  had  refused  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  facts  to  mental  headquarters. 
The  work  left  me  stunned.  I  dare  say 


CAYS  Heywood  Broun:  “In  America 
the  newspaper  has  become  a  far  more 
effective  ethical  and  moral  instrument 
than  the  church.  Our  newspapers  may 
disagree  on  ^ny  subjects,  but  I  take  it 
that  there  will  be  no  denial  that  by  and 
large  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  the  churches  have 
had  little  to  do  with  progressive  move¬ 
ments  in  this  country.  Prohibition  is 
almost  the  lone  achievement  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  Even  if  this  reform  is  half 
as  beneficial  as  its  adherents  maintain  the 
chores  accomplished  by  the  churches 
would  still  seem  somewhat  slim.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  not  unfair  to  add  that  news¬ 
paper  aid  h^  not  been  inconsiderable  in 
the  Prohibition  movement,  although  some 
of  the  most  influential  journals  are  un¬ 
compromisingly  wet. 

‘“rhe  greatest  failure  of  organized 
Christianity  has  been  in  the  matter  of 
world  peace.  Only  a  handful  of  ministers 
stood  out  against  the  war,  and  neither  the 
League,  the  World  Court  nor  the  Kellogg 
pact  has  been  much  aided  by  the  church- 
mea  If  I  were  promoting  some  cause 


High  Grade 
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UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

or  L^TTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


^HAT  the  radio  is  doing  to  remodel 
"  the  press  is  tojd  by  Silas  Bent  in 
Tke  Century  Magazine  for  January.  His 
irticle  is  headed  “The  Future  Newspa- 
r." 

Mr.  Bent  begins  by  quoting  the  follow- 
tg  paragraph  which  originally  appeared 
i  Table  Talk  of  The  Century: 

“Perhaps  newsprint,  formerly  the  only  in- 

I  for  the  dissemination  of  world  in-  _  ^  , 

race,  has  seen  the  mene,  mene,  tekel,  up-  fTlRE  honor  of  opening  The  National 

...s!  C.w.v  lor  p^imWr 

IS  given  to  Renascent  Germany  by  Lin-  j 
coin  Eyre,  An  etlitorial  note  by  Gilbert 
Grosvenor,  the  editor  of  the 


in  /?cd,  established  in  1882  by  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Indian  Cham¬ 
pion,  rather  picturesque  because  it  first 
appeared  in  1884  without  printing  a  name 
plate,  had  as  its  first  title  The  Branding 
Iron. 

Those  who  want  to  know  more  about 
Wild  West  journalism  should  get  a  copy 
of  “Early  Oklahoma  Newspapers.” 


wine,  to  douse  the  fearful  suspicion 
lit  its  hour  has  passed.  What  for  example 
add  he  staler  than  to-morrow  morning’s  news- 
pftT  account  of  a  prize-fight  or  political  con- 
,>iit  •  one  has  already  receiverl  over  the 
qjio-  Combine  radio  and  television  into  a 
II  ■  c  device  for  recording  and  reproducing 
Id  news  the  moment  it  happens — and  even 
picturized  tabloid  is  doomed  as  a  pallid, 
:i,-  irian  method  of  keeping  abreast  of  the 


Mr.  Bent’s  comment  on  the  paragraph 
jBst  quoted  is  that  we  have  today  both 
■adder  music  and  stronger  wine,  even 
II  some  of  the  dignified  eight  column 
ppers.  He  believes  that  present-day 
journalism  is  in  the  state  of  transition 
nd  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  and  dif- 
fcrent  kind.  When  he  comes  to  chart 


magazine, 

says  of  the  author  of  the  article  that  “it 
is  a  source  of  deep  regret  and  a  loss  to 
his  profession  that  a  few  days  after  the 
completion  of  his  manuscript,  this  bril¬ 
liant  young  resident  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  Germany  died  in 
Berlin  as  the  result  of  an  operation.” 

“Rena.scent  Germany”  should  appeal  to  i 
both  cable  editors  and  to  editorial  writers 
for  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  present- 
day  conditions  and  trends  in  Germany. 
Striking  illustrations  show  how  life  in 
modern  Germany  is  lifting  up  its  face  to 
a  new  destiny. 

lie  different  points  of  the  compass  by  i  *  c  nr-n-  /- 

which  the  new  journalism  will  steer  it-  William  G. 

idf  he  is  not  so  specific.  Attention  is  ^  ,  Stuber.  president  of  the  h-astman  Ko- 
alled  to  the  fact  that  the  first  effect  Company  at  Rochester,  is  printed^  in 


of  broadcasting  news  by  radio  was  the 
practical  extermination  of  the  pestiferous 
newspaper  “extra.” 

To  help  him  out  about  the  future  of 
the  newspaper,  Mr.  Bent  sought  out  the 
rrenth  son  of  the  seventh  son  and  begged 

peep  into  the  future  so  far  as  the 
newspaper  was  concerned.  His  mythi- 
al  prophet  ventured  a  guess  that  the 
United  States  would  have  an  upper 

diss  of  the  press  modeled  after  the  w.  i?  dattc-d  j  .  z 

present  Manchester  Guardian  and  a  low-  •  BAUER,  a  graduate  of  the 

er— much  lower — stratum  of  publications  Pulitzer  Sch^l  of  Journalism,  chats 
oiling  themselves  newspapers  but  which  about  movie  critics  in  The  American 


The  American  Magacine  for  January.  The 
part  that  should  be  marked  for  perusal 
by  readers  of  EIditor  &  Publisher  is 
that  which  tells  how  Mr.  Stuber  got  his 
first  “big  push”  toward  success  by  "Marse 
Henry”  Watterson  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal.  It  seems  that  “Marse 
Henry”  told  Stuber  where  to  go  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  get  the  best  information  about 


emulsions  for  jrfiotographic  plates. 


would  be  that  only  to  the  extent  of  one 
loll  of  one  per  cent.  The  chief  function 
of  the  latter  will  be  to  thrill  and  enter¬ 
tain  the  mentally  deficient.  Between  these 
two  strata  there  will  be  no  middle  class 
Kwspaper. 

So  much  for  the  guess  that  is  made  in 
the  Century  by  Mr.  Bent. 

V  *  * 

AX’E  of  the  most  picturesque  chapters 
in  the  history  of  .\merican  journal¬ 
ism  is  that  dealing  with  the  pioneer 

pipers  in  Indian  Territory.  But  this  diap- 
ter  has  never  been  well  covered  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  data 
ibout  the  cradle  days  of  journalism  in 
Oklahoma. 

A  real  contribution  to  the  subject  has 
bten  made  by  Grace  Ernestine  Ray,  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism.  University  of  Ok- 

Wioma  School  of  Journalism,  in  her 

looklet,  “Early  Oklahoma  Newspapers,” 
(University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman). 

Miss  Ray  first  takes  up  tendencies 
Wong  territorial  papers.  She  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  sheets 
M  the  Indian  Territory  were  not  sensa- 
Ikmally  edited,  despite  the  abundance  of 
crime  news. 

Three  principal  characteristics  of  the 

Emeer  press  in  Oklahoma  are  listed  by 
iss  Ray  as  follows:  (1)  The  early 
newspapers  were  printed  in  the  Indian 
Ittguages  Choctaw  or  Cherokee,  as  well 
English :  (2)  They  were  official  organs 
of  the  Indian  tribal  governments;  (3) 
Many  of  them  were  edited  and  managed 
ky  Indian  editors  who  produced  as  credit- 
*ble  newspapers  as  those  under  the  man- 
•Jftnent  of  white  men. 

“Early  Oklahoma  Newspapers”  covers 
*e  period  from  the  earliest  beginnings 
^n  to  1889.  The  full  page  illustra- 
ws,  especially  those  of  papers  printed  in 
Indian  language,  are  sure  to  arrest  the 
eye  of  the  reader.  The  Oklahoma  Star 
of  Caddo  was  the  first  to  use  the  word 
Oklahoma  in  its  title.  The  first  mission- 
try  church  newspaper  was  Our  Brother 


Mercury  for  January.  Her  Contribution 
appears  in  the  department  headed  “The 
Arts  and  Sciences.” 

Briefly,  she  has  not  very  much  use  for 
present-day  movie  critics.  She  is  of  the 
opinion  that  even  the  better  type  of  news¬ 
paper  “contents  itself  with  a  picture  re¬ 
viewer  who  can  be  inoffensive  and  mean¬ 
ingless  in  words  or  two  or  more  syl¬ 
lables.” 

'T'HE  usefulness  of  “The  World  | 
Almanac”  in  the  newspaper  office  is  j 
too  obvious  to  need  comment  in  “Our 
Own  World  of  I^etters.”  A  news  item,  | 
however,  may  be  inserted  that  the  new  , 
edition  for  1929  is  now  ready  for  distribu-  ] 
tion.  Its  editor,  Robert  Hunt  Lyman,  is  ! 
to  be  congratulated  for  maintaining  the  ! 
high  standard  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  this  j 
handy  reference  manual  in  matters  of  I 
terseness  and  accuracy.  j 

The  scientific  progress  made  during  j 
1928  is  again  recorded  by  Gilbert  Gros¬ 
venor,  editor-in-chief  of  The  National  I 
Geographic  Magazine.  Possibly  special  i 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  article  on  | 
radio  which  has  been  compiled  with  the  ! 
help  of  the  Information  Department  of 
the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company.  In  addition  to  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  about  the  presidential  election,  the 
volume  contains  important  contributions 
concerning  the  political  problems  of  the 
coming  year.  The  section  headed  “The 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism”  not  only 
gives  information  about  that  school  at 
Columbia,  but  lists  the  various  awards 
made  by  that  school  not  only  for  1928 
but  also  for  other  years.  The  informa¬ 
tion  about  educational  institutions  is  re¬ 
markably  complete. 

CANADA  BARS  POUSH  PAPER 

A  memorandum  going  forward  to  col¬ 
lectors  of  national  revenue  prohibits  the 
coming  into  Canada  of  the  Bies  Bosy 
(God’s  Whip),  a  publication  in  the 
Polish  language  printed  in  Chicago. 


IHioto  by  1*  alrrhlUl  APhal  ('anH*ra  Cor(». 


Coodnc/i  On«  Set  rollera  are  used  by 
leading  newspapers  in  all  sections  of 
/  merica.  Immunity  to  climatic 
changes  makes  them  save  money  and 


trouble,  in  the  South,  the  far  West, 
the  East  and  the  Northern  states.  Also 
in  Canada,  England,  Japan,  Cuba,  and 
South  American 


An  astonishing  endorse¬ 
ment  by  newspapers 
in  NewYork 


The  following  impressive  list  of  New  York  newspapers 
uses  Goodrich  One  Set  rollers  on  their  presses.  As  the 
production  manager  of  one  of  New  York’s  most  important 
dailies  says,  Gcxidrich  One  Set  rollers  are  a  gilt-edged  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  real  dividends  in  elimination  of  press 
room  delays  and  troubles.  Every  newspaper  on  this  list 
has  given  repeat  orders  for  Goodrich  One  Set  rollers. 


The  New  York  Ti.mes  Daily  News 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Daily  Mirror 

The  Sun  The  New  Yor:-:  Evening  Graphic 


New  York  Evening  Post 
The  World 
The  Evening  World 
New  York  Journal 
New  York  American 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 
The  Journal  of  Commerce 
The  Jewish  Forward 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times 


Goodrich  One  Set  rollers  benefit  the  pressman  as  well  as 
the  business  manager.  Wash-ups  are  eliminated.  Sharper 
printing  is  effected.  Half-tones  are  always  clean.  Cli¬ 
matic  changes  do  not  affect  them!  No  changing  and  doctor¬ 
ing.  They  won’t  hold  paper  dust  and  ink  grit.  Mechanical 
superintendents  and  publishers  are  invited  to  send  for  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  the  economies  of  Goodrich  One 
Set  rollers. 


Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  exclusive  distributors 

75  '.Vest  Street,  New  York  ’80  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers 
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PRIZES  AWARDED  IN  SANTA’S  SACK  CONTEST  BY  LEADING  ADVERTISING  MEN 


UTILITIES  ADD  SHIPP  TO 
PRESS  AGENT  LIST 


tising  agency  men,  headed  by  James 
O’Shaughnessy,  advertising  counselor, 
this  week  awarded  prizes  to  the  five 
winners  in  the  International  Santa’s  Sack 
contest  conducted  by  nearly  200  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  a  method  for  stimulating  early 
Christmas  shopping  and  interesting 
readers  in  gift  advertisements.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  more  than  2,000,000  contestants 
participated,  but  only  exhibits  of  finalists 
in  local  events  were  brought  to  New 
York.  These  exhibits  are  now  on  dis¬ 
play  at  Editor  &  Puhijsher’s  office  in 
the  Times  Building. 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  was  .\rchie 
Amos  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  who  produced 
a  replica  of  the  Ft.  IVaync  (Ind.)  Nnvs- 
Scntiwl  plant  as  his  exhibit  of  the  doublc- 
truck  advertisement  which  showed  Santa’s 
sleigh  spilling  out  packages  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  local  shop  where  pur¬ 
chased.  Gements  &-  Ixiring,  Dallas,  Tex., 
advertising  agency,  originated  the  con¬ 
test  two  years  ago,  and  for  1929  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  extend  it  to  the  national  field. 

Local  merchants,  according  to  the  Dallas 
concern,  found  it  a  successful  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  interest  in  gift  purchasing  during 
the  annual  holiday  season. 

The  contest  hinges  on  four  douhle- 
truck  advertisements  purchased  in  news¬ 
papers  subscribing  to  the  contest  by  local 
merchants.  The  advertisement  features 
a  drawing  of  Santa  Gaus  in  his  sleigh, 
from  which  packages  are  tumbling  to  the 
snow.  On  the  days  the  advertisements 
ap[^ar.  merchants  participating  print  in 
their  advertisement  one  gift  suggestion  ~ 
for  Santa’s  sleigh.  The  contestant  is  to  \' 

find  this  suggestion  and  print  it  on  a  L\ . . , 

package  in  the  double-truck  advertisement  Sumner  Company 
together  with  the  name  of  the  store,  p'  ' "  '  '  " 

Winners  were  judged  on  their  ingenuity  J; 
and  in  the  neatness  of  the  entries  made. 

A  total  of  $2,000  in  prizes  was  awarded 
by  the  judges.  Other  winners  were  Mrs. 

August  Blume,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  third 
$250;  Miss  Julia  Hurst,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
fourth  $1.50;  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Baker,  2.503 
Hemp  Hill,  Ft.  Worth.  Tex .  fifth,  $100. 

Finalists  exhibits  ranged  from  a  simple 
crayon -colored  series  of  the  four  original 
Santa  S  , 'k  advertisements  to  the  first 
prize  winner’s  elaborate  replica  of  the 
newspaper  building,  inside  of  which  was 
an  electric  motor  to  turn  a  roll  made 
up  of  the  advertisements  as  required  in 
the  rules  of  the  contest. 

The  jury  of  awards  consisted  of  the 
following  well-known  New  York  adver- 
O'sing  agents:  Sturgis  Dorrance,  pres¬ 
ident.  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co. :  Charles 
C.  Green.  C.  C.  Green  Advertising 


Washington  Man  Will  Handle  All  Newij 
From  Capital — Promises  “To  Deal 
Openly,  Without 
Camouflage” 


Washington,  D.  C.,  was  this  week  ap 
pointed  to  handle  all  public  utilities  put> 
licity  in  Washington.  In  announcing  hii 
appointment,  Mr.  Shipp  made  the  follow- 
ig  statement : 

“My  organization  has  been  employd 
to  handle  news  out  of  Washington  on  th« 
public  utilities  industry. 

“This  means  that  we  have  undertakd 
the  job  of  giving  the  press  associations, 
the  newspapers  and  the  public  c  iu  rally 
the  facts  on  situations  affecting  this 
industry. 

“Practically  every  individual  in  th« 
United  States  is  affected  by  some  phast 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  utilities. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  public  has  an 
interest  in  having  dependable  information 
concerning  them. 

“In  taking  up  this  work,  we  expect  to 


maintain  the  same  frank  relationship  with 
the  press  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past 


Top  tleft):  Prize  winning  Santa  Sark  designs,  the  central  figure  being  the 
achievement  of  Archie  Amos  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Top  (right):  Some  of  the  scores 
of  handsome  designs  exhibited  at  Editor  &  Publisher  office.  Bottom:  Judges 
in  the  Contest.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Don  U.  Bridge,  James  O'Shaug- 
nessy  and  W,  P.  Clements.  Standing  left  to  right:  James  Wright  Brown, 
Charles  C.  Green,  Frank  M,  Lawrence,  Sturgis  Dorrance,  J,  M.  Mathes,  G. 

Lynn  Sumner  and  Harry  H.  Charles. 


and  to  deal  openly,  without  camouflage,  at| 
all  times. 


. . .  We  believe  the  utilities  indus¬ 
try  has  a  right  to  tell  its  story  to  the 
public  which  it  serves. 

“Doubtless,  there  will  be  frequert 
occasions  when  you  will  be  interested  in 
utility  news  developing  in  Washingtoa 
,  .  .  ,  ,  » r  Any  information  that  may  be  requested  of 

vertising  for  the  Chtca go  Journal.  After  q,.  ^lay  volunteer  as  helpW 

a  year  and  a  half  in  Giicago  he  returned  jq  ^|.)g  understanding  of  situations  in¬ 
to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  he  volved,  will  be  accurate  and  authentk. 
left  to  join  *he  Star.  Qjj,.  JqJj  Jj  serve  you.  Please  call  ob 


DAILY  MOVING  PLANT 


SPORTS  EDITOR  RESIGNS 


BUCKEYE  PRESS  TO  MEET 


at  the  Neil  House  in  (Tolum^s  on  tte 
evening  of  Feb.  1,  under  the  auspiws  w 
the  Buckeye  Press  Assoctatton. 
Howard  of  London  is  president, 
speakers  will  be  Giarles  L. 

Akron  Beacon- Journal',  Miss 


Knighti 

.  Eloiit 

ikets  containing  food.  Thrall,  Carey  Times,  and  Hugh  Fuller- 
rs  were  distributed  to  ton.  Columbus  Dispalch. 

Speakers  at  the  convention  sessions  w 
■  include  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Bla". 

G  ASSIGNMENT  Giarles  A.  Jones,  secretary  to  Go  erntf 

aviation  editor  of  the  Cooper,  and  Granville  Barrere,  editor  of 
ng  Post,  was  a  passen-  the  Granville  News-Herald;  H.irvff 
egular  air  liner  to  make  Young,  Columbus  Dispatch.  The 
1  Miami  and  Havana,  Newspaper  Association  will  meet  at  th* 
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What  National  Advertiser  Can  Afford 
to  Overlook  New  York  State— the 
Country's  First  Market 


In  this  great  Empire  State  dwell  over  1  1 ,000,000  consumers  who 
are  responsible  for  more  than  1  /  3  of  the  nation’s  total  income  tax  re¬ 
ceipts.  In  comparison  with  other  markets  of  similar  proportions 
either  singly  or  in  groups  based  on  similarity  of  areas  and  popula¬ 
tion,  no  market  or  group  of  markets  in  this  country  can  boast  of  such 
wealth  and  buying  power.  Here  is  a  compact  territory,  dominated 
by  a  group  of  the  country’s  outstanding  daily  newspapers  who  wield 
buying  influence  over  a  class  of  people  who  spend  more  money,  and 
can  afford  to  buy  not  only  considerably  more  of  the  every  day  com¬ 
modities  but  many  of  whom  are  capable  of  gratifying  practically 
every  whim  known  in  modern  and  luxurious  living. 

In  this  market  not  only  does  a  demand  exist  for  every  known 
product  that  has  a  use  in  the  home,  business  or  in  industry  but  a  vol¬ 
ume  sale  can  be  built  up  regardless  of  its  price  or  utility. 

This  rich  concentrated  market  due  to  its  unequalled  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  retail  outlets  is  easily  merchandised. 

Can’t  you  realize  why  New  York  State  is  the  advertisers’  ideal 
market  and  why  seasoned  advertisers  continue  to-  place  it  first  on 
their  list  year  after  year. 
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N.  Y.  SUN  SENDING  MAN 
’ROUND  THE  GLOBE 


REALTY  SALE  CLAIMS 
HIT  BY  BOARD 


1.  N.  S.  CHIEF  BACK  FROM  EUROPE 


Robert  MonUier  to  Visit  45  Different 
Countries  end  75  Cities  for 
"World  Todejr"  Feature — 

Bell  Handling 


Ohio  Group  to  Take  Action  Against 
Brokers  Who  Misrepresent  Sale 
Prices  of  Property  in  State¬ 
ments  to  Newspapers 


Misrepresentation  to  a  newspaper  on 
the  part  of  a  broker  regarding  the  actual 
amount  paid  by  the  purchaser  in  a  real 
estate  sale  will  be  considered  ground  for 
action  against  the  broker  by  the  Ohio 
board  of  real  estate  examiners,  acconiit^ 
to  an  announcement  issued  by  J.  A. 
Jacoby,  chairman  of  the  board. 

“In  different  communities  in  Ohio,  and 
particularly  in  the  large  centers  of  p<jpu. 
lation,  a  practice  is  indulged  in  by  a  few 
real  estate  brokers  of  passing  on  to  news¬ 
papers  as  news  items  sales  of  real  estate 
with  a  representation  of  consideration 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount 
paid  by  the  purchaser,’’  said  Mr.  Jacoby, 
“The  evident  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
deceive  and  lead  the  public  into  believing 
that  the  value  of  the  property  sold  and 


Robert  Montsier,  staff  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  is  being  sent  around  tlie 
world  by  his  paper  to  obtain  “back¬ 
ground”  articles 


steamer  Resolute. 

On  his  trip  he 
will  visit  45  coun¬ 
tries  and  75  cities. 

He  returned  last 
August  from  a 
trip  to  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries 
for  similar  arti¬ 
cles.  The  mater¬ 
ial  he  gathers  on 
his  present  trip  will  be  syndicated  by  the 
Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

“We  find  there  is  a  widespread  interest 
in  semi-travelogue  articles,  which  tell  of 
conditions  and  of  the  people  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  as  they  exist  texlay.” 
peter  Dolan,  news  editor,  said  commenttng 
on  Mr.  Montsier’s  trip.  “We  try  to  make 
our  department  ‘The  World  Today’  a 
meditun  of  information  that  is  human 
and  interesting  rather  than  dry  and  sta¬ 
tistical.  That  there  is  interest  in  this 
type  of  newspaper  information  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Department 
of  Commerce  figures,  35<I,(XK)  .Americans 
spent  5^1,000,000,000  traveling  abroad  last 
year.” 

Among  places  the  Sun  man  will  visit 
are  Ceylon,  Italy,  Greece,  b' ranee,  Spain, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Maylay  States,  Borneo, 
Philippine  Islands,  China,  Formosa, 

Korea,  Japan  and  Panama. 

Mr.  Montsier  has  made  a  number  of  ^b'^^e 
trips  abroad.  Before  he  rejoined  the  Sun  0“^“^ 
about  five  years  ago,  he  had  spent  some  .1'® 
time  in  Europe,  including  a  period  as 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  was  on  the  Sun  first 
about  10  years  ago.  I'wr 


alue  of  the  property  sold  and 
of  other  property  nearby  is  in  excess  of 
its  real  wealth. 

“This  board  is  reluctant  to  make  a 
statement  in  advance  of  formal  complaints 
l«aring  on  unethical  and  improper  prac¬ 
tices.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  boanl 
feels  that  it  is  advisable  to  gfive  timely 
warning  that  it  will  consider  such  prac¬ 
tices  ground  for  some  action  on  its  part 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  false  statements  of 
Macy  Buy*  Space  to  Answer  Batchelor  sale  prices  of  real  estate.” 

Drawing  in  N.  Y.  Po*t 

br;'isgh;‘the%Sr  r?ISue  w^f contaTned  NAMED  GOVERNOR’S  SECRETARY 
in  advertising  space  purchased  by  R.  H.  William  G.  West,  for  several  yean 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  department  editor  of  the  Kansas  Stockman,  official 
store.  organ  of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Associa- 

The  letter  was  inspired  by  a  cartoon  tion,  has  recently  been  named  secretary 
drawn  by  C.  D.  Batchelor  and  published  to  Oyde  M.  Reed,  governor -elect  of 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  Kansas, 
pictured  the  time-honored  gloom  of  papa 
facing  the  New  Year  under  a  stack  of 
bills.  It  was  addressed  as  “an  open 
letter”  to  Julian  S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief. 


RoiElT  Montsiek 


Frank  Mason,  president  of  International  News  Service  and  Mrs.  Mason, 
photographed  this  week  on  their  return  from  a  trip  abroad. 


CARTOON  INSPIRES  AD 


CRITIC  CHANGES  HIS  MIND 


A  three-time«-a-week 
five-hundred  word 
radio  feature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by 


_  A  u  uiiiicdru  ui.  Kcr4>bciic  fuiiiKiiiK 

Announces  Engagement  to  Actress  Me  lamp  and  a  stereoscope  in  the  parlor  were 
Once  Said  Wa*  "Terrible”  luxuries.  No  one  was  ever  operated  on 

Several  months  ago  a  newspaper  man  f'-^PPendicitis  or  bought  glands  Mi- 
reviewed  a  play  and  declared  that  the  unknown:  folks  lived  to  a 

lead^  lady  was  “terrible  and  ought  to  f^fendfa^Merr/SisSa^*. 

Now  the  newspaper  man  and  the  lead-  everybody  rides  in  automobiles. 

ing  ladv  are  going  io  be  married.  [f 

The  bridegroom-to-be  is  Harold  Right-  ‘he  piano  wnth  th«r  fert.  gc«s  to. the 
er,  manager  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  bu-  Rightly,  sm^es  cigarettes,  dnnks 

reku  of  the  United  Press.  The  bride-to-  'ootch,  never  Ro  to  bed  the  same  day 
be  is  Miss  Adelaide  Chase,  playing  in  a  ^ey  get  up,  and  think  they  are  having  a 
Broadway  show.  ...  .  ....  . 

It  happened  when  Righter  was  dramatic  ,  then 

critic  for  a  paper  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  ^  a  Happy  New  \ear. 

and  Miss  Chase  came  to  town  with  the  n.ne 

Stuart  VV'alker  stock  company.  Righter  BARS  CONFIDENCES 

review^  a  ^ond  show  she  appear^  in  Requesting  that  all  persons  wishing  to 
and  had  to  admit  that  she  was.  pretty  good,  t^eep  proceedings  of  meetings  or  other  in- 
They  met  and  their  friendship  developed,  formation  “confidential”  hereafter  re- 
Then  they  wagered  to  see  who  would  first  frain  from  mentioning  such  matters  in 
reach  Broadway.  Miss  Chase  won  by  his  presence,  John  R.  Locke,  editor  and 
winning  a  role  m  Elmer  G^try.  Then  publisher  of  the  Dinuba  (Cal.)  Sentinel, 
RightCT  went  to  Park  Row  from  Colum-  recently  expressed  his  intention  of  print- 
bus  (O.)  and  was  shifted  to  Albany.  iup  all  information  he  received  or  heard 
Incidentally,  Miss  Chase  has  appeared  an  honorable  way. 

in  the  movies  several  times  as  a  double  _ _ 

for  Gloria  Swanson.  JOINS  DETROIT  DAILY 

Frank  S.  Roberts,  for  the  past  year 
assistant  to  H.  B.  Ruddell,  western  man¬ 
ager  for  1.  A.  Klein,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  left  that  organization  to 
join  the  national  advertising  department 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Carrent  News  Features,  Inc. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 


was  the  net  paid  advertising  line¬ 
age  carried  by  The  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  (morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  issues). 

During  1928 

Circulation  for  December  was 
Daily  (M.  &  E.)  287,876  and 
Sunday  194,031. 


— the  fastest 
growing  sys' 
tern  of  display 
composition. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


HOLDEN  REMINGTON 

Holden  Remington,  37,  for  the  past  14 
years  a  member  of  the  Providence 
Journal  editorial  staff,  died  of  penu- 
monia  at  his  home,  Alfred  Drowne  road. 
West  Barrington.  R.  L,  on  Jan.  7.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Remington  was 
make-up  editor  on  the  Prorndence  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  afternoon  twin  of  the 
Providence  Journal.  His  wife  and  three 
children  survive. 


Ever)rthing  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


OPENS  DETROIT  OFTICE 

The  AIIen-Klapp  Company,  publishers’ 
representative,  has  opened  a  branch  office 
in  Detroit  with  Robert  A.  Crooks,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Chicago  office,  in  charge. 


2032  ClybournAve., Chicago 

Boston— New  York —AlUnta  — San  Franci*** 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


or  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  12,  1929 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


What  Kind  of  An  Audience  Does 
Editor  8C  Publisher  Attrad  ? 


Newspapers  are  now  coming  into  their  own.  National  advertisers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  as  their  principal  medium  because  the  exclusive  advan¬ 
tages  of  newspaper  advertising  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  great  national  advertisers  find  it  increasingly 
important  to  keep  in  step  with  developments  in  the  newspaper  field. 

They  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  with  unusual  thoroughness  because  it 
is  the  newspaper  advertising  “text-book”  which  best  satisfies  them. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  a  subject  too  important  to  be  relegated  to  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position.  It  deserves  a  trade  journal  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

In  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  they  are  not  bewildered  by  articles  on  direct 
mail,  street  car  cards,  outdoor  advertising,  magazine  advertising  or  technical 
articles  on  copy-writing,  art  work,  printing,  lay-out,  package  designing. 
Here  they  get  the  newspaper  subject — the  newspaper  story  completely. 

And  a  survey  of  national  advertisers  demonstrates  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH¬ 
ER’S  great  coverage.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEIR  readers  place  01.4%  of 
all  the  known  national  newspaper  appropriations. 

That  is  the  kind  of  audience  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ATTRACTS  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  audience  you  want  to  reach  with  the  story  of  your  market 
and  your  medium. 

Plan  your  1929  campaign  now.  Reach  all  your  prospects 
at  one  cost  through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  exclusively. 


Editor  sc  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 
ON  N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 


EXTENDS  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE 


Nelson  Succeeds  Latube  ns  Editor  of 
Brooklyn  Section  —  Duffy  Is  New 
Mechnnicnl  Superintendent — 
Boisseau  in  Brooklyn 


Executive  changes  in  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  were  announced  this  week. 


The  50-word  night  letter  arrangement 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  extended  overseas,  Jan.  14, 
according  to  announcement  made  Jan. 
10  by  Newcomb  Carlton,  president.  The 
service  will  include  London,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Man¬ 
chester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  South¬ 
hampton,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow 
and  Belfast  at  a  rate  from  New  York 
City  of  four  cents  per  wx)rd. 


NEWS  MEN  ATTACKED 
BY.  OHIO  SHERIFF 


1^ 

'dfll 


County  Official  Charged  With  Assault 
*  and  Battery — Deputy  Pleads 

^  Guilty  and  Is 

Fined 


F-dwakd  T.  Dt-rry 


Ct-irroiD  Lause 


Clifford  I.aul)e  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  Brookh-n  section  of  the  picture  paper 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  O.  Nelson. 
E<lward  J.  Duffy,  foreman  of  the  press¬ 
room.  has  been  promoted  to  mechanical 
superintendent  succeeding  John  Gow.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Herlihey,  assistant  pressroom 
foreman,  has  been  made  foreman.  Eid- 
ward  Boisseau,  chief  electrician  since  the 
Daily  News  started  publication,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  paper’s 
auxiliary  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  I.]aube  tendered  his  resij^tion  nine 
months  ago.  but  not  until  this  week,  at 
his  renewed  request,  was  it  accepted  by 
Harvey  Deucll,  city  editor,  lie  has  l)een 
editor  of  the  News  Brooklyn  section 
since  its  first  issue.  Jan,  13,  1924.  He 
came  to  the  News  from  Denver  in  1921, 
and  within  a  year  was  made  an  assistant 
city  editor.  In  that  capacity  he  had 
active  part  in  coverage  of  the  Hall-Mills 
case,  the  Browning  stories,  the  S-51 
tragedy.  Valentino’s  death  and  the  Tombs 
outbreak.  One  of  his  picture  successes, 
widely  syndicated,  was  a  photo  of  Babe 
Ruth  at  the  bedside  of  Johnny  Sylvester 
in  Essex  Fells,  N.  J.  As  Brooklyn  edi¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Laube  directed  several  success¬ 
ful  exposes,  one  resulting  in  a  city  health 
ban  on  unclean  candy  factories,  anrther 
bringing  to  light  a  l^p  sales  swindle 
extensively  worked  in  Brooklyn  and 
Queens. 

Mr.  Ehiffy,  the  new  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  joined  the  Daily  News  about 
seven  years  ago.  He  had  formerly  worked 
for  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Herald, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  pressroom 
for  five  years.  Prior  to  his  connection 
with  the  Sun  and  Herald,  he  had  been 
with  the  old  New  York  Globe  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer.  He  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  the  New  York  Times,  going 
from  that  paper  to  the  Boston  American, 
returning  to  the  New  York  Globe. 

Mr.  Herlihey  joined  the  News  in  1923 
as  assistant  pressroom  foreman  and  Mr. 
Boisseau  came  to  the  paper  from  the 
New  York  American. 

Mr.  Gow  has  not  yet  announced  his 
future  plans. 


BUYS  NEW  PRESS 


A  16-page  Goss  press  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  A'cw  Castle  (Ind.)  Times 
and  will  be  placed  in  operation  about 
Feb.  1.  A  store  adjmning  the  Times 
plant  has  been  purchased  for  use  as  a 
stereotyping  and  pressroom.  Other  plant 
improvements  are  also  planned,  it  was 
announced  by  the  Times  in  its  New 
Year’s  Day  ^ition. 


A.  B.  C.  APPUCATIONS  APPROVED 

Application  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Daily  Times  for  membership  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  presentation  to  the  board  of 
directors.  The  board  has  admitted  Der 
Courier  of  Regina,  Sask.  to  membership. 


NEW  A.  N,  P.  A.  MEMBERS 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
HOLDS  REUNION 


Charged  with  assault  and  battery  fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  upon  newspaper  men 
covering  a  kidnapping  story  in  Orville, 
O.,  last  week.  Sheriff  Albert  Jacot  of 
Wayne  county  has  been  bound  over  to 
the  grand  jury  uwler  $200  bond. 

'I  1r’  sheriff  pleaded  not  guilty  although 
his  deputy,  l^e  I’ontius,  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  similar  charge  and  was  fined  $10 
and  costs. 

Both  officials  relinquished  their  offices 
fni  Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  when  their  terms 
cmled. 

The  attack  came  on  Wednesday,  Jair 
2.,  when  infuriated  by  the  presence  of  a 
battery  of  newspaper  men  who  had 
criticized  failure  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
deputy  to  enter  the  investigation  of  the 
kidnapping,  these  officials  threatened  to 
shoot  at  the  reporters. 

Two  of  the  newspaper  men,  Frank 
Butler,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaeette, 
and  Walter  J.  Coyle  of  the  Akron  Times- 
Press,  had  pleaded  with  the  sheriff  for 
permission  to  take  a  photo  of  some 
prisoners  and  were  violently  ejected  from 
the  police  station. 

Coyle  and  Butler  informed  a  group  of 
citizens  and  the  remaining  newspaper 
men  from  all  parts  of  Ohio  of  the 
sheriff’s  action. 

When  this  crowd  appeared  at  the  alley 
in  rear  of  the  police  station,  the  sheriff 
drew  his  gun  and  the  deputy,  Pontius,  at¬ 
tacked  the  crowd  with  a  black  jack. 

After  striking  Coyle  and  Butler  Pon¬ 
tius  admitted  assaulting  Clyde  Mason, 
Times-Press  photographer,  who  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  and  in  rear 
of  the  crowd. 

Pontius  explained  when  pleading  guilty 
that  he  mistook  Ma.son  for  a  Pittsburgh 
jrfiotographer  who  had  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  a  photo. 

Following  this  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  deputy,  officials  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazrtte  announced  through  Frank 
Butler,  they  intend  to  file  charges  of 
assault  and  battery  against  Pontius. 

At  the  time  he  was  black-jacked. 
Mason  had  just  been  released  from  an 
Akron  hospital  where  he  had  been 
operated  on. 

The  entire  fracas  is  believed  to  have 
been  brought  on  through  dissatisfaction 
<tn  the  part  of  the  sheriff  and  the  deputy 
with  newspaper  cTiticism  of  their  laxity 
in  starting  an  investigation,  and  also  dis¬ 
satisfaction  over  the  amount  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  they  subsequently  received. 


A/TR.  AND  MRS.  J.  MARVIN 
HUNTER,  Bandera,  Tex.,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  their  25tfa  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  with  a  reunion 
of  their  unusual  newspaper 
family.  Mr.  Hunter  hims^  is 
publisher  of  the  Bandera  New  Era, 
weekly,  and  the  Frontier  Times, 
monthly  magazine  with  national 
circulation,  though  Bandera  is  a 
small  town  47  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad. 

Two  of  his  sons  publish  weekly- 
newspapers  in  other  inland  towns. 
Warren  Hunter  publishes  the 
Harper  (Tex.)  Herald  and  Marvin 
Hunter,  Jr.  is  publisher  of  the 
London  (Tex.)  Graphic.  Of  two 
married  daughters  at  the  reunion. 
Mrs.  Ray  Hay  was  associate  editor 
of  the  New  Era  until  recently. 


STERN  SUCCEEDS  FONTAINE 


Former  General  News  Man  Named 
Financial  Editor  of  N.  Y.  World 


Laurence  Stern,  for  the  last  eight 
years  on  the  New  York  IVorld,  has  been 
made  financial  editor  of  that  paper  suc- 
c  ceding  S.  S. 

F'ontaine,  who  i - -  - 


resigned  recently 
to  join  a  broker¬ 
age  house.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few 
years  Mr.  Stern 
has  frequently 
assisted  Mr.  Fon¬ 
taine  on  the  fi¬ 
nancial  news  de¬ 
partment,  often 
sitting  in  during 
absences  of  the 
editor. 


MONTHLY  CHANGES  NAME 


UBEL  RETRIAL  DENIED 

The  motion  of  O.  O.  Owens  and  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  IVorld  for  a  retrial  of 
the  libel  .suit  in  which  Justice  J.  W. 
Clark  of  the  state  supreme  court  was 
awarded  $50,000  damages  was  dismissed 
in  district  court  of  Judge  P.  L.  Gass- 
away  at  Atoka.  Counsel  for  Owens  and 
the  World  have  announced  that  they  will 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Oklahoma  supreme 
court,  .\fter  the  defendants  had  given 
notice  of  appeal,  a  supersedeas  bond  was 
set  at  $100.0(X)  and  a  period  of  60  davs 
granted  in  which  to  file  the  appeal. 


I 


CINCINNATI  AD  CLUB 
YEARS  OLD 


Silver  Jubilee  Celebrated  Jan.  9-. 
Important  Men  Named  to  Committa* 
— Louis  Wiley,  N,  Y.  ’Times, 
Principal  Speaker 


Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  thti 
New  York  Times,  was  the  ::;ncipj 
speaker  at  the  25th  anniversary  dinner^ 
the  C  i  n  c  i  n  nati  I 


Mr.  Stern  was  Lausence  Steen 
graduated  f  r  o  m 
the  University  of 

Alabama  in  1917.  He  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Army  Ambulance  Corps 
and  saw  service  in  France  for  a  year. 
After  the  war  he  entered  Columbia,  to 
take  a  course  at  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism.  It  seemed  to  him  too  aca¬ 
demic,  and  after  one  term  he  left  school 
and  became  a  cub  reporter  on  the  W<^ld. 
This  was  in  1920.  He  has  remained 
with  the  World  since  then  covering  gen¬ 
eral  asignments,  but  specializing  on 
financial  news. 

He  is  32  years  old. 


Advertisers  Club 
held  Jan.  9.  This 
chib  is  known  as 
the  ‘‘father  of  the 
advertising  club 

movement”  and  Fa 

was  the  first  or-  ^ 

ganized  a  d  v  e  r-  J 

tisers’  club  in  the  JH 

United  States. 

Roger  H.  Forger, 
advertising  man- 
the  Cm- 
cinnati  Enquirer. 
was  chairman  of 

the  dinner  com-  Louis  Wilet 

mittee. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  in¬ 
cluded  H.  C.  Blackwell,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  president  of 
the  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Company; 
John  Holters,  president.  United  States 
Shoe  Company;  Charles  F.  Taft,  presi¬ 
dent,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Frank  1^- 
cock,  president,  Cincinnati  Post;  W.  F 
Wiley,  editor  and  general  manager,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer;  R.  K.  LeBlond,  presi¬ 
dent,  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Com¬ 
pany;  Charles  A.  Hinsch,  president.  Fifth 
Third  Union  Trust  Company;  (Tiarles 
W.  Depuis,  president.  Central  Trust 
Company;  Robert  W.  Pogue,  president 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company;  Bolton  S. 
Armstrong,  president,  Nabley  &  Caret 
Company ;  (kivernor-elect  of  Ohio 
Myers  Y.  Cooper;  Colonel  C.  O.  Sher¬ 
rill,  city  manager;  Murray  Seasongood, 
Mayor;  Wm.  H.  Albers,  president 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company, 
John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  president  of  'Tht 
McAlpin  Company. 


TO  HOLD  DINNER-DANCE 


A  dinner -dance  will  be  given  in  th: 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  by  the  Net 
York  Employing  Printers’  Association, 
Jan.  16,  in  celebration  of  the  223rd  birth¬ 
day  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Robert  f'jold- 
stein  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 


NEW  ALBANY  CITY  EDITOR 


.Announcement  was  made,  Jan.  5.  by- 
Mrs.  Blair  Banister,  editor  of  the  May- 
derwer  Log  and  H-'oehingtonian,  monthly 
society  magazine  in  Washington,  that  the 
publication  would  hereafter  be  known  as 
The  IVashiftgtonian.  Eiarl  Hamilton 
Smith,  formerly  on  the  Neu>  York  Times 
and  more  recently  associate  editor  of 
Shrine  Magazine,  was  appointed  general 
business  manager. 


Thomas  Ford  has  resigned  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocke 
Press  to  become  (Dapitol  corresimndeil 
for  the  United  Press.  He  is  succeeded  at 
city  editor  by  John  Craddock. 


TO  REWARD  BEST  CmZEN 


The  Utica  Ob  server- Dispatch  will  gm 
a  silver  cup  to  the  citizen  of  that  ci^ 
performing  the  most  useful  service  to  h» 
community  in  1929. 


TODAY  WAS  ONCE 
TOMORROW! 

A  newspaper  is  a  business 
organization  and  every  de* 
partment  and  feature  should 
justify  its  existence. 

The  purchase  of  an  excep¬ 


tional  financial  page  feature  is  an  investment  in  the 
future.  Act  TODAY 


The  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
and  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Montana  Free 
Press  have  been  elected  to  membership 
'P  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Association. 


FINANCIAL  PRESS  SERVICE 


730  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  12,  1929 
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L.''P1TE  their  private  ownership,  jobs  and  will  enrich  the  community  by  cuss  "Unionism’s  Ultimate  Goal") 

newspapers  have  a  quasi-public  stat-  becoming  home  builders  and  home  own-  - 

quite  different  from  that  of  any  other  ers.  Dissatisfied  workers  will  drift  to  NEWS  MAN  INAUGURATED 
vatcly  owned  and  operated  enterprise,  more  attractive  centers  where  conditions  Two  former  newspaiicr  men  became 
^  this  iieculiar  standing,  while  not  of-  are  more  to  their  liking.  The  freeholder  memliers  of  the  governmental  staff  of 

or  having  any  legal  force  or  recog-  is  the  most  desirable  type  of  citizen  and  Klnxle  Island,  Jan.  3,  when  James  G. 

1^1,  is  nevertheless  quite  generally  ac-  the  one  who  contributes  most  to  the  (.•onnolly,  former  Boston  .-I meriian  sports 

ted  and  understood.  The  reason  is  permanency  and  upbuilding  of  a  place,  writer,  was  inaugurated  as  Lieutenant 

Un.  The  First  .Amendment  to  the  Cemtented  workers  are  peace-loving  and  (.overnor  of  the  state  and  chose  as  his 

Institution  prohibits  Congress  from  are  poor  material  for  the  purposes  of 

U(i<  g  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  professional  trouble-makers. 

UTipeech  or  of  the  press,  and  this  places  5.  The  duty  to  guard  the  health  of 
it  newspaper  definitely  under  the  pro-  the  employe.  The  importance  of  this  in- 

■iion  of  the  law  and  beyond  interfer-  junction  scarcely  needs  elaboration.  Un¬ 
ace  by  law-makers,  to  whom  a  free  sanitary  surroundings  in  the  work-shop 

ims  might  be  a  source  of  annoyance,  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  aver- 

Uiis  government  since  its  establishment  age  longevity  of  the  personnel,  and  in- 

tu  consistently  aided  in  the  spread  of  directly  on  the  family  and  family  life 

iMmation  by  gran:ing  newspapers  a  of  the  employe.  Everything  within 

loecial  pound  rate  of  postage  under  reason  should  be  done  to  keep  the  work- 

ihich  newspapers  have  been  able  to  cir-  er  in  the  best  possible  physical  condi- 

alate  in  widely  separated  localities  and  tion  for  his  own  good  and— to  put  it 
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LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Article  XXXIX  of  a  Series — Duties  of  the  Newspaper 
to  the  Public 


By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary  St.  LonU  N*w«pap«r  Pnbliahar*’  AMOciatioa 

(Copyright  1928  by  EloiTot  k  Pvilisrm) 


which  seeks  not  to  e.xpluit  the  worker, 
but  to  exalt  him;  not  to  put  him  on  a 
pedestal  but  to  recognize  his  claim  to  a 
fair  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor 
and  to  his  right  to  a  worthy  and  worth¬ 
while  place  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  substitution  of  fairness  for 
force  and  of  conciliation  for  conffict  is 
rapidly  revolutionizing  the  relationships 
between  the  hirer  and  the  hired,  and  is 
the  most  hopeful  augury  for  an  era  of 
undisturbed  industrial  peace. 

(.Vea-/  week  Mr.  Lowenstein  will  dis- 


secretary,  I'homas  W.  Williams,  one 
time  manager  and  editor  of  the  Attleboro 
(.Mass.)  Sun  and  staff  writer  for  the 
I'tnoluokcl  (K.  I.)  Times.  Mr.  Connolly 
worked  at  various  times  for  the  Preni- 
dence  Journal  and  the  Paivtucket  Times. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University. 


B.  B.  B.  SUED  FOR  $2,000,000 

Fred  W.  Strang,  oil  operator,  charged 
by  complaint  with  having  used  the  mails 

. . .  _  _  _  _  _  ^ _  _  to  defraud,  has  filed  suit  at  Fort  Worth 

»  build  up  amazingly  large  circulations,  selfishly — for  the  good  of  the  employer  against  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Moreover,  the  relations  of  the  representa-  and  the  public.  As  shop  conditions  im-  Dallas  for  $2,0()(),(X)0.  alleging  damage  to 
dyes  of  the  press  to  all  departments  of  prove  generally,  so  will  the  health  of  reputation  by  reason  of  reports  is- 
jt  government  are  intimate,  and  fre-  the  community  improve  and  the  tax  on  on  his  business.  Press  dispatches 

(oently  confidential  and  important  mat-  the  people  for  hospitals  and  similar  in-  '"'st  reixirting  the  suit  said  that  Strang 
rrs  of  policy  are  often  made  public  for  stitutions  be  lessened.  had  been  indicted,  but  they  were  followed 

ie  first  time  through  the  newspapers.  6.  The  duty  to  give  employes  a  the  next  day  by  dispatches  correcting  the 

The  great  news-gathering  organizations  reasonable  amount  of  leisure  for  self  previous  report  and  explaining  that  the 
stablished  by  the  newspapers,  and  indeed  culture,  the  development  of  a  ^tter  home  charge  against  Strang  was  by  “complaint 
■Jie  more  powerful  of  the  individual  life,  the  opportunity  for  improvement  and  information.”  He  gave  bond  of 
newspapers,  are  accorded  special  privi-  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  and  liking  $10,000. 
iegfs  by  the  army  and  navy  in  time  of  for  the  cultural  things  of  life,  an  appre- 

»ar  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  ciation  of  music,  sculpture,  literature,  RAISED  CHRISTMAS  FUND 
President  regularly  receives  the  Wash-  the  drama  and  other  forms  of  artistic  ex-  -r.  Fvenina  Star  Salvation  Armv 

r*'  “T I  “‘ii  "'-"“rr  r  ,  ,  k, 

dents,  so  that  all  these  enactments  and  7.  The  duty,  finally,  to  enable  em- 

concessions  have  given  the  newspaper  ployes,  if  possible,  to  acquire  an  interest  totalled  R- 

>  special  character  and  a  special  rela-  in  the  concerns  they  work  for.  Many 
tionship  to  the  general  public,  in  return  of  the  great  corporations  like  the  U.  S. 
for  (vhich  some  special  responsibilities  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  General  Motors, 
aid  duties  clearly  must  rest  upon  the  etc.,  have  a  large  amount  of  employe 
newspaper.  These  may  be  briefly  stated  stock  ownership,  and  while  many  union 
thus;  officials  frown  upon  such  employe  parti- 

1.  The  duty  to  keep  going.  The  pub-  cipation,  its  advantages  to  the  public  are 
he  expects  uninterrupted  publication  of  apparent.  It  lessens  labor  turn-over. 

Its  newspapers.  Ckinsiderable  inconveni-  stabilizes  the  labor  supply,  and  makes 
ence  and  confusion  would  follow  irregu-  for  good  citizenship  and  for  a  solid,  sub- 
l»r  publication,  and  the  complete  stoppage  stantial  civic  interest  among  the  em- 
of  the  newspapers  is  usually  regarded  as  ployes. 

in  the  nature  of  a  public  calamity.  Peo-  Some  of  these  things  may  not  be  pos- 
plf  are  habituated  to  depend  upon  their  sible  of  easy  attainment,  but  none  of  them 
newspapers  not  only  for  the  general  is  impractical  or  beyond  adoption  by 
news  of  the  world,  but  for  a  vast  variety  far-sighted  employers.  Perhaps  the  great- 
of  information  directly  affecting  the  est  bar  is  the  attitude  of  doubt,  suspicion 
every  day  social  and  business  life  of  the  and  even  veiled  hostility  on  the  part  of 
tomniunity.  Merchants  and  large  adver-  many  employes,  who  question  the  motives 
tisers  generally  depend,  to  a  large  ex-  of  their  employers  in  every  altruistic  or 
tent,  on  the  daily  newspapers  to  bring  philanthropic  move,  and  who  sullenly  as- 
people  to  their  stores  for  their  shopping,  sert  that  they  want  nothing  more  than 
ad  any  prolonged  shut-down  of  the  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  things  nom- 
newspapers  would  call  for  an  immediate  inated  in  the  bond;  but  such  men  are  in 
reduction  in  operating  forces.  Hence  it  the  minority  and  their  number  is  rapidly 
it  incumbent  on  newspapers  to  keep  going  decreasing  beneath  the  mellowing  influ- 


for  the  good  of  the  community. 

2.  The  duty  to  avoid  labor  disputes 
md  controversies  whenever  possible,  and 

Eticularly  to  avoid  strikes  and  labor 
urbances.  Such  interruption  to  order¬ 
ly  procedure  may  provoke  breaches  of 
tile  peace  and  may  involve  advertisers 
if  retaliatory  measures  are  invoked  by  .  *  ¥  r'o  i 

tile  strikers.  Boycotts  of  stores  and  WDCfC  iSALLiS  flTC 
wncerns  which  may  be  in  sympathy 


ence  of  an  enlightened  employer  policy. 


Concentration 


THE 


32 


ND  CITY 

in 

Population 


1 


Has  a  Newspaper  That  Is 

ST  IN  ITS  STATE 


IN  ADVERTISING 
VOLUME  OF  SIX- 
DAY  NEWSPAPERS 
AND  IS  ’ 


This  Means  : 
CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE 
GOOD  MARKET 


4 


TH  IN 
■The ’Nation 
This 

Paper  is  the 

'Beacon  ^journal 

Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Repr. 

*  Bee  Editor  It  Publliher'i  Six  Konthf’ 
Beport. 


with  the  newspapers  may  very  conceiv- 
•Ny  follow.  The  public  wants  peace. 

3.  The  duty  to  pay  as  high  wages  as 
industry  will  permit.  The  wage 

ttrner  spends  his  money  in  the  city  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  amount  he  has 
to  spend  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
•he  prosperity  of  the  city.  Well  paid 
wwkers  will  build  up  institutions  and 
kosinesses,  hence  every  one  in  trade — 
the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  profession- 
^  man — is  interested  in  having  a  labor- 
^  class  that  is  in  a  position  to  buy 
fteely  and  pay  promptly  for  the  things 
•t  needs. 

4.  The  duty  to  treat  employes  fairly. 
”Wkers  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
®eir  employment  will  hold  on  to  their 


96  Percent  of  The  Son's 
circulation  is  concentrated  in 
New  York  City  and  its  sub¬ 
urbs — the  territory  in  which 
national  advertisera  have  the 
largest  number  of  potential 
buyers  and  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  outlets — the  ter¬ 
ritory  from  which  local  mer¬ 
chants  draw  practically  all  of 
their  trade. 

^un. 

New  York 


The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

The  Newt  it  a  conserva¬ 
tive  newspaper,  constructive 
in  its  policies  and  possessed 
of  an  unusual  degree  of 
reader-confidence,  built  up 
through  43  years  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  Texas.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  oldest  business 
institution  in  the  State, 
founded  in  1843  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas. 

Th«  John  Budd  Company, 
Rspresantatives 


•OUTSTANDING 
AMONG  ALL 
FEATURES” 


DOROTHY  DIX 


“Not  only  the  iraxtait  faxtura  of  iti 
kind  but  outatandlng  nmonr  all  faa- 
turaa." — W.  P.  Plummar,  ALBANT 
KNICKEBBOCKEB  FBESS. 

“Mora  humanly  lntarattin(  to  and 
coniiatantly  raad  by  both  man  and 
woman  than  any  faatura  I  haaa  yat 
tean.“— L.  K.  MichoUon.  MEW  OB- 
LEAN8  TIME8-FICATUNE. 

“Bait  faatura  of  ita  kind  In  Amar- 
ica." — Paul  Bellamy,  CLEVELAND 
PLAIN-DEALEB. 

“Aftar  tha  moat  oaraful  lubaorlbar 
canTait  wa  a*ar  haya  undartakan,  wa 
found  Dorothy  Dix  loadi  all  ef  our 
featuroa  in  braadth  of  appoal.“— 
Ooorxe  B.  Armitoad,  HABTFOBD 
COUBANT. 

“Tha  beat  woman'a  faatura  pub- 
liahad."— W.  H.  B.  Fowlar,  BAN 
FBANCI8C0  CHBONICLE. 

“Ona  of  tha  raally  outitandinx  nawa- 
paper  faaturaa.“— Nail  H.  Swanaon. 
MIMNEAPOUB  JOUBMAL. 

“Haa  a  univartal  appaal  to  aU  claatai 
and  typai  of  readara.” — Norman  E. 
Mack,  Buffalo  Timaa. 

“Haa  a  tromandoui  appaal  amonc  our 
readera."— Donald  J.  Starling,  OBE- 
OON  JOUBNAL. 

“A  true  friand,  wiaa  counaalor  and 
tha  adviaar  who  bring!  alao  tha 
chaerieat  antartainmant."— Oeo.  B. 
Newman,  LOUISVILLE  HEBALD- 
POBT. 

"Dorothy  Dix'a  popularity  ia  not  oon- 
flked  to  any  ona  claaa.  She  la  doing 
aplen.'Ud  work  for  humanity."— Tom 
C.  Oooih.  DALLAS  TIMES-HEBALD. 
“Wa  wiah  for  her  perpetual  youth. 
There  ia  no  other  wiah  wa  can  make, 
for  aha  aeama  to  have  everything 
alae.“— John  Stewart  Byran,  BICH- 
MOND  NEWS  LEADEB. 

“Her  talka  intereat  young  and  old. 
men  and  women."— John  FaachaU. 
ATLANTA  JOUBMAL. 

“She  atanda  out  above  other  women 
ayndicate  editorial  writara  Ilka  tha 
moon  above  the  atari." — Walter  M. 
Harriton.  OKLAHOMA  CITT  TIMES. 
“Her  writingi  are  conatructiva  and 
■atiafy  a  cliantala  thlrating  for  in¬ 
formation  of  a  paraonal  typo.” — A. 

B.  Traanor,  BOOTH  MEWBPAFEB 
OBOUP. 

“Bacantly  1  tested  tha  feature  by 
leaving  It  out  for  a  week.  Tho  cir¬ 
culation  department  reported  hun- 
droda  of  complalnta.” — MOMTOOM- 
EBT  JOUBNAL. 

“Whatavor  other  faatura  wa  may  bs 
forced  to  sacriflea.  wa  never  Isavo 
out  Dorothy  Dix'a.  Our  woman 
readara  won't  tat  ni.'* — HAMILTON 
(ONT.)  HEBALD. 

“Dorothy  Dix  ia  an  Inititntion  with 
tha  Herald.  Wa  lift  It  ai  an  aasat 
along  with  our  loaied  wire  lorvloo. 

In  short,  it  ia  Just  about  indltpena- 
ablo.”— Milwee  Owens,  AUGUSTA 
HEBALD. 

“Bought  for  aa  eagerly  by  the  broth- 
era  ai  the  aiitera  in  Ciroulationvllla.’’ 
—SAVANNAH  FBESS. 

“Mott  popular  woman  jonrnaliit  in 
the  world."— LONDON  (ENG.)  TIT 
BITS. 

“Bait  reporter  living.” — Arthur  Bria* 
bane,  N.  T.  JOUBNAL. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MR.  NOYES’  REPLY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Without  de¬ 
siring  to  trespass  unnecessarily  on  your 
good  nature  I  still  wish  to  point  out 
that  I  could  offer  no  more  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  class  of  critics  “with  un¬ 
developed  intellectual  honesty’’  to  which 
I  alluded  in  the  address  which  Mr.  Paul 
Anderson  criticizes  than  are  found  in  his 
letter  in  your  issue  of  January  5th. 

1.  In  a  previous  letter  I  expressed 
amazement  that  Mr.  Anderson  had  sub¬ 
stituted  an  entirely  inaccurate  version  of 
my  introduction  to  the  remarks  to  which 
he  objects :  Mr.  Anderson  now  engagingly 
and  characteristically  responds  ^at  he 
had  not  overlooked  my  introduction  but 
that  he  “thought  it  would  be  kinder  not 
to  mention  it.”  It  was  kinder,  but  the 
tenderness  was  obviously  not  for  me. 

2.  In  Mr.  Anderson’s  first  communica¬ 
tion  he  said  that  I  “had  now,  unaccount¬ 
ably  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  pub- 
liclv  declared  that  the  A.  P.  sent  out  a 
story  which  stated  that  ‘our  State  De¬ 
partment  was  much  disturbed,  etc.”  Re¬ 
plying  to  this  I  answered  as  to  this 
alleged  long  delay  by  quoting  from  a 
public  address  made  by  Mr.  Kent  Cooper, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Associated 
PresSj  reported  on  December  10th,  1926, 
covering  the  same  ground,  and  stated  that 
Mr.  L.  C  Probert  then  head  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  had  made  a  public  address  on  the 
same  lines  in  February  1927. 

In  Mr.  Anderson’s  last  letter  he  utterly 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  addresses  of 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Probert  were  men¬ 
tioned  only  in  response  to  his  untrue 
criticism  of  long  delay  by  the  character¬ 
istic  statement  that  “He  (1)  then  points 
out  that  the  same  misleading  assertion 
was  previously  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Probert  proliably  on  the  new  theory 
that  a  statement  becomes  true  when  re¬ 
peated  three  times,  and  possibly  on  the 
old  superstition  that  the  third  time  is  a 
charm.  The  type  of  thinking  that  can 
produce  such  results  is  worthy  of  study 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  conduct 
phychological  studies.” 

Now  I  ask  whether  these  intentional 
distortions  are  not  euphemistically  de¬ 
scribed  as  exhibits  of  undeveloped  in¬ 
tellectual  honesty? 

Mr.  Anderson  closes  his  communication 
w'ith  the  statement  tliat  “The  president 
of  the  most  powerful  newsgathering  and 
news  dissemination  organization  in  the 
world  has  duties  higher  than  that  of  be¬ 
ing  agreeable.” 

Ife  has,  emphatically  he  has  and  among 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  placed  in  his  hands 
for  many  years  a  great  trust  none  is 
harder  than  the  obligation  to  “suffer 
fools  gladly,”  to  go  back  to  St.  Paul. 

Very  truly, 

Frank  B.  Noyes. 


TRADE  NAMES  IN  PROGRAMS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Inasmuch  as 
we  have  t)een  furnishing  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  service  to  newspaper  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  perhaps  our  viewpoint  on 
the  subject  now  under  discussion  might 
be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  cry  of  “advertising’]  in  the 
published  pr^rams  which  is  being  made 
by  some  editors  brings  visions  of  dis¬ 
play-type  announcements  such  as  “Chew 
Wrigley  Gum,”  “Use  Eveready  Bat¬ 
teries,”  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advertisii^ 
value  of  the  name  in  radio  programs,  in 
our  estimation,  is  rather  nil.  How  much 
Wrigley  gum  do  you  suppose  is  sold  by 
the  brief  line — usually  in  agate — which 
appears  once  a  week:  “8:15  p.  m. — 
Wrigley  Review?”  Or  how  many  autos 
are  put  on  the  street  by  the  weekly  line 
in  the  programs  “General  Motors 
Party  ?” 

Editors  are  prone  to  become  panic- 
stricken  occasionally  at  the  idea  that 
someone  is  putting  something  over  on 
them.  That  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of 
the  editors  who  are  throwing  out  all 
radio  programs  with  the  idea  of  elimi¬ 


nating  this  fearful  waste  of  space  which 
they  believe  is  being  devoted  to  blurbs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  losing 
sight  of  the  idea  that  a  newspaper  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  service,  as  well  as  for  profit 
The  labels  on  the  radio  programs  tell 
hundreds  of  their  readers  that  at  such 
and  such  a  time  they  can  tune  in  on 
what  are  usually  the  best  programs  on 
the  air.  The  radio  listeners  who  buy 
newspapers  are  just  as  much  entitled  to 
l)c  told  where  the  good  programs  are 
coming  from  as  they  are  where  the  vari¬ 
ous  movies  are  being  shown,  or  where 
the  professional  liaseball  teams  are 
playing. 

f'urthermore,  we  doubt  very  much  if 
the  sponsors  of  these  so-calW  “adver¬ 
tising  programs”  care  particularly 
whether  their  names  are  used  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  listings.  It  has  been  our  custom 
as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  using  the 
sponsors’  names  when  there  is  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  on  these  programs,  and 
although  our  service  is  used  by  several 
hundred  newspapers,  we  have  still  to 
hear  our  first  complaint  in  more  than 
five  years.  In  fact,  one  of  Chicago’s 
largest  papers  has  experimented  by  omit¬ 
ting,  first  trade  names,  and  then  pro¬ 
grams  entirely,  but  have  not  only  re¬ 
sumed  running  programs,  but  also  run 
the  names  of  the  sponsors. 

Seriously  speaking,  do  these  editors 
who  worry  aliout  “free  advertising”  in 
their  radio  programs  ever  consider  that 
there  is  far  more  in  the  daily  stock  quo- 
tatifjn  table?  Just  glance  down  the  list 
of  stocks  .some  day  ami  see  if  that  isn’t 
true?  United  Cigar  Stores,  American 
Steel,  General  Motors,  Wrigley,  Ana¬ 
conda  Copper,  Kelvinator,  Packard, 
Hupmobile,  Studebaker  and  innumerable 
other  national  advertisers  are  listed  day 
after  day  in  the  stock  tables,  with  an 
occasional  item  now  and  then  telling 
about  their  earnings,  prospects,  etc.  But 
you  don’t  hear  anyone  agitating  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  stock  tables,  do  you?  Then  why 
pick  on  radio  programs? 

Twelve  million  homes  in  the  United 
States  are  at  this  moment  supplied  with 
radio  receiving  sets  sufficiently  modern 
and  up-to-date  to  receive  acceptably  uni¬ 
versal  broadcasts.  No  longer  is  there  a 
promiscuous  turning  of  the  dial  with  a 
hcxlgepo<lge  of  results,  but  more  and 
mfire  worthwhile  programs  are  looked 
forward  to,  and  heard  regularly. 

The  matter  is  one  that  can’t  be  lightly 
dimsised  with  the  ultimatum,  “Throw 
them  out !”  as  some  editors  believe. 
Readers  are  entitled  to  their  rights,  too, 
as  any  successful  publisher  will  tell  you, 
and  it  is  our  theory  that  radio  programs 
are  legitimate  news  just  as  much  as  base¬ 
ball  standings,  weather  reports,  stock 
quotations  and  other  similar  features, 
and  other  similar  features,  and  as  such 
arc  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  Joseph  Fischer, 

Audio  Service,  Chicago. 


EVEN  STAFF  DIDN’T  NO’HCE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  notice  in 
your  publication  some  discussion  of  the 
place  of  dates  in  date  lines  in  newspapers. 
The  Democrat  discontinued  the  use  of 
them  early  in  October,  1928,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  original 
idea  back  of  their  use  has  no  reason  now 
inasmuch  as  modem  communication 
makes  all  of  the  wire  dispatches  of  the 
same  (bte.  On  mail  stuff,  the  dates  are 
raised  in  m<wt  newspaper  offkes  anyway. 

The  principal  reason  they  were  dropped 
by  this  newspaper  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  matters  not  to  the  reader  whether  the 
date  is  included  in  the  date  line  or  not. 
When  the  change  was  put  into  effect 
here,  the  business  manager  and  myself 
were  the  only  ones  who  knew  of  the 
change  outside  of  the  composing  room. 
We  waited  two  or  three  days  and  then 
asked  all  in  the  business  and  editorial 
departments  what  change  had  been  made 
in  the  paper.  They  could  not  find  the 
new  departure  even  after  we  set  them 
to  looking  for  it.  The  same  was  true 
when  readers  of  the  paper  were  asked 
if  they  had  noticed  the  omission  of  the 
dates. 


As  far  as  I  know,  the  Democrat  is 
the  only  paper  in  Texas  using  what  we 
term  as  common  sense  in  omitting  them, 
saving  space  and  labor  in  changing  date 
lines  in  overset  and  optional  copy.  News¬ 
paper  supply  salesmen  whom  we  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  idea  before  adopting  the 
change  said  we  would  make  an  unwise 
step,  but  there  has  been  no  comment  un¬ 
less  asked  for,  and  that  was  universally 
the  same,  they  had  not  noticed  it. 

J.  Newell  Johnston, 
Managing  Editor, 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat. 


LOCAL  STA’nONS  OFFEND  MOST 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  You  asked 
for  comment  on  the  radio-newspaper  situ¬ 
ation.  Here  ’tis.  The  problem  that  must 
be  faced  by  the  newspapers  in  smaller 
communities  is  the  direct  advertising 
competition  of  their  local  radio  stations. 
The  big  broadcasting  chains  arc  not  seri¬ 
ous  direct  problems  like  the  radio  station 
right  at  home  that  is  selling  time  on  the 
air,  taking  the  already  small  advertising 
appropriations  of  certain  firms  that  are 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  radio.  All  this 
pious  talk  by  radio  station  managers  that 
they  are  not  competing  with  newspapers 
in  their  field,  but  merely  putting  into  use  a 
medium  that  would  aid  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  is  bunk.  They  are  selling  all  the 
traffK  will  bear  and  in  many  instances 
urge  transfer  of  advertising  funds  from 
newspapers  to  radio.  And  on  some  sta¬ 
tions  that  arc  commercial  to  the  Nth 
degree,  they  arc  selling  stock  in  schemes 
because  there  is  as  yet  no  blue-sky  law 
covering  radio  advertising. 

Perhaps  others  would  be  interested  in 
the  type  of  programs  put  out  by  a  small 
town  commercial  broadcasting  station. 
The  station  goes  on  the  air  at  9  a.  m. 
Phonograph  records  are  used  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  Before  and  after  each  record 
the  advertiser’s  message,  often  elaborately 
phrased  in  superlatives,  is  given.  There 
will  be  15  minutes  for  the  Blank  Battery 
company,  then  15  minutes  for  somebody 
else — all  phonograph.  This  is  kept  up  for 
hours.  "The  time  is  given  every  hour  thru 
some  jewelry  firm  as  the  expectant 
listener  is  told  to  wait  a  few  seconds  for 
the  correct  time  from  the  Blank  watch. 
In  the  afternoon  the  thing  continues. 
Interspersed  are  some  of  the  U.  S.  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  home  hints,  farm 
hints,  etc.  Then  some  “newscasting” 
from  a  certain  magazine.  Perhaps  in  the 
day  a  score  of  advertisers  are  on  the  air. 

Comes  night  when  the  air  is  filled  with 
the  magic  of  radio.  More  phonograph 
records.  More  messages  from  merchants, 
often  long,  often  making  claims  they 
would  not  dare  put  into  print. 

T  wo  or  three  tirpes  a  week  a  local 
orchestra  plays,  sometimes  a  creditable 
program.  Then  some  music  teacher  gets 
his  chance  to  present  a  string  of  hopefuls, 
listened  to  by  all  fond  relatives  but  not 
especially  pleasing  to  the  strangers  at 
the  dials.  Sunday  nights  a  church  goes 
on  the  air.  That  is  a  novelty,  at  least. 
With  the  tremendous  output  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  it  is  impossible  for  a  small 
radio  station  to  have  enough  new  ones 
and  often  they  are  played  over  and  over. 

Now,  what  does  the  listener  do?  No- 
liody  under  Ciod’s  great  blue  canopy  can 
tell  accurately,  but  it  is  a  good  guess  that 
the  small  town  radio  listener  wants  big 
town  stuff,  when  he  can  get  it  by  a  turn 
of  the  wrist.  Most  radio  sets  now  arc 
good  enough  to  get  into  a  chain  broad¬ 
cast  channel.  There  is  wonderful  enter¬ 
tainment  on  the  air  at  all  times  in  the 
evenings.  How  much  good  is  the  local 
radio  station  advertiser  getting  out  of 
programs  that  nobody  in  his  trading  ter¬ 
ritory  will  listen  to?  Not  much,  in  our 
opinion.  But  does  the  local  advertiser 
know  this?  Not  unless  he  is  told.  H^ 
thinks  that  because  he  is  on  the  air  his 
message  will  be  heard.  It  may  be.  but 
it  cannot  compete  with  the  “big  time” 
program.  Our  local  radio  station  has 
boasted  of  the  letters  it  receives  from 
out-of-town  listeners.  They  get  few,  if 
any,  from  the  home  town.  How  much 
good  does  the  local  advertiser  get  from 
the  out-of-town  listener,  generally  far  out 
of  the  trading  area? 

Because  of  the  type  of  programs  and 
a  wavering  on  the  assigned  wave  length, 
thus  cluttering  up  many  sets,  there  has 
been  a  revolt  among  local  listeners  on 


the  local  programs.  They  have  protested 
to  the  federal  commission,  asking  tor  i 
reduction  in  power  and  broadcasting 
hours,  but  they  have  not  much  hope  of 
any  results. 

The  local  radio  station  has  its  friends, 
it  is  true,  many  claiming  that  it  is  a 
valuable  publicity  aid  in  boosting  climatic, 
educational  or  industrial  advantage^. 

This  is  true,  if  anybody,  anywhere,  will 
listen  to  it  in  preference  to  a  large  sta¬ 
tion,  carrying  chain  programs  of  merit 
Most  local  stations  under  ordinary  conefi- 
tions  do  not  get  out  more  than  l.UOO 
miles  away  at  the  best.  And  the  con¬ 
gested  air  makes  it  difficult  for  the  little 
station  without  gooel  programs  to  com¬ 
pete. 

A  survey  of  radio  fans  in  the  territory 
of  a  small  station  might  bring  some  tre¬ 
mendously  important  facts  that  would 
knock  the  small  station’s  arguments 
completely  out.  But  a  complete  canvass 
is  difficult  to  get ;  a  newspaper  poll  with 
a  coupon  is  too  often  padded  to  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

But  you  small  town  newspaper  men 
fighting  the  IcKal  station  should  start  ask¬ 
ing  around  among  radio  fans  if  they  ever 
listen  through  a  local  station  program, 
unless  of  exceptional  merit. 

We  publish  the  local  radio  station’s 
program,  boiled  down,  all  trade  names 
eliminated,  as  information.  But  we  re¬ 
fused  to  print  such  programs  as  “Lettv 
the  Shopper” — “Shopping  for  Shutins,'' 
and  such  direct  use  of  newsjaper  space 
to  advertise  a  radio  advertising  feature. 
And  the  radio  station  does  iK)t  sec  fit  to 
use  advertising  space— yet.  But  within  a 
year,  these  small  radio  stations  will  be 
using  newspaper  advertising  or  they  will 
not  be  getting  any  space,  in  our  humhk 
opinion. 

T.  W,  Ross,  News  Director, 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  and  Telegraph. 


RADIO  A  COMPETITOR 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  now  a  definite  operating  expense 
item,  and  a  definite  percentage  of  volume 
of  sales  is  allocated  for  advertising  ex¬ 
pense. 

Obviously,  money  si^nt  for  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  advertising  is  money  that  could 
not  be  spent  in  other  forms  of  advertising. 

And  yet  newspapers,  because  of  their 
failure  to  agree,  are  building  up  radio  as 
an  advertising  competitor.  Day  by  day 
advertising  is  carried  in  the  radio  news 
columns  that  could  not  lie  purchased  bv 
the  advertiser  at  any  price  but  it  is  ad¬ 
vertising  nevertheless. 

J.  F.  Bresnahan, 

Business  Manager,  New  York  World 


NOTE  FOR  CRIME  REPORTERS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  this  day 
of  prevalent  racketeering,  with  artillery 
being  featured  daily  in  the  metropolitan 
press,  two  errors,  or  ina<'curacies,  are 
constantly  creeping  in,  which  editors  can 
easily  avoid. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  firearms 
manufacture  as  an  “automatic  revolver.” 
There  are  automatic  pistols,  and  re¬ 
volvers,  and  by  the  laws  of  mechanics 
never  the  twain  shall  meet. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  projectik 
manufacture  as  a  “steel  jacketed  bullet’ 
There  are  plain  lead  bullets  and  bullets 
coated  with  various  alloys,  somewhat 
harder  than  lead  but  having  none  of  the 
qualities  of  steel.  These  latter  might 
more  accurately  be  referred  to  as  jack¬ 
eted  bullets. 

Possibly  you  might  bring  these  con¬ 
stant  offenders  to  the  attention  of  editors 
through  the  medium  of  the  “editor’s 
Bible.” 

Edgar  Arnoui, 

Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger. 


PLANS  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  EDmON 

Two  hundred  new-  advertising  solicitor* 
joined  the  Birmingham  Neu’s  staff  on 
Jan.  7,  when  members  of  the  Birmingham 
Junior  League  began  seeking  copy  for 
their  special  editions  of  the  Nnes  and 
Age-Herald,  to  be  issued  in  rotogravure 
on  May  8  and  9.  Lea.gue  members  wul 
become  newsboys  long  enough  to  sell  the 
editions  on  all  downtown  corners.  Prfc 
ceeds  from  advertising  and  circulation  will, 
swell  the  League’s  fund  for  a  ward  in 
the  Children’s  Hospital. 
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CALLS  PASSING  OF  ROUGH  AND  TUMBLE 
DAYS  NO  LOSS  TO  JOURNALISM 


e,  will 
:e  sta- 
merit 
condi- 
1.UX) 
:  con- 
?  littlt 
com- 


pOMPLIMENTING  Owen  Boyer,  win-  addresses  by  speakers  who  talk  about 
^  ner  of  the  American  Mercury  prire  Tintoretto  or  the  Great  Elector  of  the 
of  $500  for  the  best  essay  on  any  profes-  theory  of  psycho-physical  parallelism, 
sioti  or  business  by  a  person  enRaRed  in  they  are  much  more  likely  to  know  what 
it  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  in  an  it  is  alt  about. 

editorial  written  by  Allen  Oeaton  recent-  “EschewinR  eloquence  and  lofty  refer- 
fr  deplored  the  attitude  of  most  old-  ences  to  death  as  a  transition  to  eternal 
time  newspaper  men  that  the  profession  rest  or  a  field  of  Rreater  labor  (the  news- 
has  “Rone  to  the  doRs”  and  expressed  papers  of  two  decades  aRO  never  could 
die  belief  that  the  newspapers  today  and  make  up  their  minds  which)  they  write, 
die  editors  and  reporters  who  instil  life 
in  them  are  more  effective  and  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Boyer  is  cit^  by  the  Times- 
Dispatch  ‘ 

Iteneral  rule  of  criticism.  ExpressinR  its 
hhh  in  1‘  ,  „  ,  ,  -  -  -  * 

crus.idinR  editors  of  today,  the  paper  says 
in  its  editorial : 

"These  scattered  thouRhts  on  , 

newspaper  business,  brought  to  mind  by  pened  yesterday  at  the  courthouse. 

Mr.  Royer’s  brilliant  essay,  have  less  to  ♦ti-ro  ic  tu* 

do  with  his  contribution  to  the  subject 
than  with  the  newspapermen,  from  Wil¬ 
liam  .Allen  White  on  up  or  down,  who  _  . 

have  of  late  written  so  many  thousands  m<Kt  cursory  examination, 
of  words  to  show  that  the  purveyors  of  ‘  '  •  -  *« 

news  and  editorial  opinion  have  fallen 
npon  evil  days.  Their  complaints  seem  Rrand  old  days’ 

t.  ■ .  ■  :  _ _ _  : _  1 _  ’ 

intellectually  anaemic,  lacking  the  lusti¬ 
ness  of  the  old-timers,  and  that  editors 
and  their  ortmns  have  lost  their  ability  cations? 

and  thus  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil! 

Btion. 

to  see  perhaps  the  Rreatest  chanRc  that 
has  ever  come  to  any  trade  '  . 

in  a  period  of  thirty  or  fortv  years.  He 

1  •  _ ‘ 

a  few  generations  aRO  disappear  entirely  tury  were, 
and  has  watched  frail  young  men,  by  com-  that  they  are  large, 
parison  so  weak  that  they  seemed  to 
roan  under  the  weight  of  their  Phi  Beta 
iCa;>pa  keys,  take  over  the  City  Hall  and 

the  Capitol ‘routines’ — strange  voung  men  -  „ 

who  regarded  the  financial  strength  of  the  present-day  editor  is  largely  with^t 
■odarn  newspapers  as  a  blessing  and  who  public  influence :  t'.....,  cf  tl.c 

realized  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  news- 
paper  was  not  the  most  essential  beam  in  disgust, 
the  cosmos.  To  his  surprise,  and  gen 
erally  to  his  loss,  he  has  seen  them  suc¬ 
ceed.  J  _  _ !.  _ 

nasiazines  with  articles  dripping  with 
sentirnent:  the, day  of  great  editors,  they 
mlairn.  has  ^ssed,  and  the  citadel  of 
jwmalism  has  been  sacked  by  commer¬ 
cial-minded  kids. 

"What,  actually,  has  happened?  This: 

for  the  first  time  in  / . ! .  !.! _ ,, 

foe  newspaper  desks  are,  to  a  pretty  large 
extent,  manned  by  men  who  are  educated 
and  trained.  The  day  when  telegraph  op¬ 
erators  gravitated  naturally  into  news¬ 
paper  work  has  passed  forever.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduates  are  now  as  numerous  on 
foe  country’s  reportorial  staffs  as  they 
were  rare  thirty  years  ago.  These  men, 
often  from  the  schools  of  journalism,  are 
aapiainted  with  the  history  of  journalism, 
with  its  possibilities  and  virtues,  and  with 
its  limitations  no  less.  They  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  the  ‘pull’  necessary 
to  get  their  friends  soft  jobs  with  the 
(pvernment,  but  they  have  read  some 
economics  and  political  science.  They 
foiow  less  about  local  scandal  than  their 
precursors  knew,  but  when  they  cover 


DISTRIBUTES  APPLES 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
Nnv  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  distributed 
40  barrels  of  apples  among  his  employes 
at  Christmas  time.  The  apples-  were 
raised  on  the  Thomson  farm  in  West 
X’irginia,  where  the  publisher  was  born. 
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it  seems  to  us,  a  prose  that  is  in  better 
taste  than  that  which  filled  the  columns 
when  the  young  newspaperman’s  father 

_  . .  was  a  boy.  It  is  a  prose  with  many  re- 

as  the  only  exception  to  the  grettable  defects ;  it  is  too  often  lifeless, 

.* _ r  !:!-!_..i.  Expressing  its  and  it  is  burdened  with  cliches.  But  it 

the  young  reporters  and  the  manages  to  give  the  news  in  a  direct,  m- 
*■  '  ■  ■  prejudiced  manner,  and  sometimes  it  is 

fresh  and  amusing.  Frequently  lacking 
the  charm,  it  is  pretty  clear  as  to  what  hap- 

■‘And  then  there  is  the  allegation  that 
newspapers  of  the  last  century  were 
‘freer’  than  they  are  today.  This  hy¬ 
pothesis,  too,  goes  on  the  rocks  under  the 

- *  - _  - ’““‘’  n.  No  paper  of 

today  is  so  completely  a  publicity  sheet 
as  the  general  run  of  newspapers  in  ‘the 

_ _ _  _ , _ _  ’  were.  The  army  under 

to  be  that  newspapermen  have  become  (jeneral  Taylor’s  army  also  had  its  own 
■  ■■  "  ....  ...  special  newspaper.  Could  honest  report¬ 

ing  of  the  war  be  expected  in  such  publi- 
. .  _ _ _  _  _ _ _  ■  ’  For  decades  before  and  there¬ 
to  mould  public  opinion  in  laudable  wavs  after  practically  every  statesman  and  al- 

‘  . _ _  leged  statesman  had  his  paper  to  pat  him 

The  old  newspaperman  has  lived  on  the  back  and  to  advance  his  own  poli- 
■  ■  tical  ends — Polk’s  Union,  for  example. 

or  bpsiness  The  large  newspapers  of  today,  on  the 

_ _ _  _ _ ^  . . .  .  7T..  contrary,  are  vastly  more  independent 

has  seen  the  rough-and-tumble  reporter  of  than  the  papers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

'  ■  "  ■  ■  ' —  -  if  for  no  other  reason  than 

And  they  are  almost 
invariably  owned  and  operated  by  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  not  by  politicians. 

‘IThe  old-time  editors  and  newspapers 
were  great  agencies  for  the  good,  while 

.  ■  ■  t 

. _  _ thus  the  theme  of  the 

second  movement  of  the  symphony  of 
Painfully  plodding  through  the 
records,  one  finds  that  the  proportion  of 

. .  truly  influential  editors  has  probably  al- 

tted."  So  -the  gerontes  rush  into  the  ways  been  smaller  than  it  is  today.  There 

■  ■  ■  .  ■  *  were,  of  course,  Greeley  and  Bennett  and 

Dana,  and,  to  mention  an  important  but 
less  familiar  name,  Charles  Hammond  of 
the  Cincinnati  Ga.-:ette.  One  doubts  that 
their  combined  services  were  of  more 

_ _ _ value  than  the  New  York  World’s 

American  history  crusade  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  No 
one  (save  persons  who  feel  impelled  to 
write  editorials  like  this  one)  is  familiar 
with  even  the  names  of  such  editors  of 
past  days  as  Colonel  R.  R.  Rhett,  Jr., 
James  Kilbourne,  Charles  H.  Jones,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hyde,  Russell  Ernest,  E.  .A.  Sher¬ 
man,  W.  A.  Williams,  L.  C.  Hitchcock, 
Arthur  Tajipan,  F.  D.  Cowles,  F.  E. 


•rom  MESSRS.  S.  E.  AND 
W.  A.  WALKER,  Warren 
(Pa.),  Times-Mirror; 

-Prior  to  our  knowUda.  »» 

Plan  rtan  oppoood  to  »ll 
Parllowt  t  lan 


Raorganiaesl  Board  Hopes  to  Increase 
Value  of  Members*  Seats  by  Paid 
Space— Representatives  Discuss¬ 
ing  12,000  Line  Contracts 
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THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 


.  CltNt  • 
^ItlCTOlC 

Mrc.ca 


CNne-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used 

San  Francisco 
Chronicle 

San  Francisco,  CsJ. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Cbtcago:  III  West  Washint- 
ton  Street 

New  York:  47  West  34tli  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Bntldlag 
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BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Maanfactursrs  of  Spartaa  Tjrpo  Motals 
Stock  In  PVIacIpal  Cttlos 
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The  welfare  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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**Ohio'$  Greatest  Home  Datty^ 
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Gross  Circulation  Averages 


Paid  Circulation 

til  MSI.  ssSIsi  ttst.  )0.  1928 

116,9X7 

mart  than  93% 
eoneentratfS  in  the  Great 
Central  Ohio  Uarhet. 


DAILY  POST 
SUNDAY  POST 


444.682 

385,965 


KELLT4KITH  COMPAVT 
Special  Bepreuntativa 
Orarbar  Building,  MEW  TOBK 
Tiibnna  Tower,  Chicago 


•7  W«ter  St. 
BOSTON 


Sharon  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pare  Marquette  Bldg. 
NEW  ORLEANS 


7  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  pafticuleri 
to  your  neareM 
G'E  Mile*  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Bargains 
in  all  types 

tell  usyourneeds 
and  send  jbr  list 
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NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPXB  DUTT  HlOB  tPEXO  UNITS  —  ro.ooo  per  hr. 

The  heariait  and  most  produetira  high  ipeed  unit  prate.  Equipped  with  latett 
quick  lock-up  plate  clampt.  automatic  oloctric  braket.  otc.,  etc.  Autoplatr  and  dry 
mat  equipment.  All  matariali,  iteela,  bronaet,  etc.,  of  tha  latoot  approTOd  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAE  tingle  plate  rotary.  The  full  36.000  running 
apead  with  aingie  platea.  All  ataraotype  coati  (materi^  and  labor)  cut  in  half 
Economy  for  the  growing  mederata  oUod  daily.  Tfnit-dailgned;  bnilt  la  8  pg.,  18  pg.. 
16  pg.,  to  pg.,  otc.  And  any  alia  can,  by  adding  nnita,  be  incraaaod  in  ita  capacity 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  amallar  dailiaa  and 

waekliea.  Printa  from  tha  roll  and  rnti,  /oMi  and  dofirm  perfected  nawtpaport 
6,  I,  10,  18,  14  or  16  pagea  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  5,000  to  0.000  per 
hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writt  m$  year  proM  weede  -Let  aa  help  yen  seine  year  preaaroem  preblema— 
Oar  atmtf  it  at  yaar  tarvict 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

BatUa  Crack,  MlaMs*i>«  V*  ^ 


SEES  NEW  UNAGE  IN 
BUIU)ING  GROUP  COPY 

Writer  Suggests  Applying  Co-opemtiwe 
Adnertiaing  Idea  to  Specific  Build¬ 
ings — Doctors  and  Dendats 
May  Come  In 

By  Davis  O.  Vandivier 
W'itli  concentration  of  business  firms 
being  more  pronounced  and  the  definite 
trend  toward  specialization  by  all  lines 
it  is  apparent  that  a  splendid  new  source 
of  revenue  for  newspapers  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  I  refer  to  ‘building  group”  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  recent  years  the  great  majority  of 
newspapers  have  sold  section  or  street 
groups  co-operative  advertising.  One  ex¬ 
ample  among  the  hundreds  is  the  West 
Washington  street  group  of  Indianapolis. 
Only  recently  tlie  firms  in  this  section  of¬ 
fered  several  prizes,  including  a  high 
priced  eight-cylinder  sedan,  for  the  most 
appropriate  slogans  which  would  tell  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  trading  in  this 
section.  The  contest  was  a  success  and  it 
meant  much  additional  linage  for  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspapers. 

There  are  two  or  three  distinct  busi¬ 
ness  “groups”  in  most  cities  from  6,000 
population  and  upwards.  The  advertising 
managers  have  taken  care  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  in  most  towns  with  special  pages 
and  even  entire  sections  but  there  arc 
smaller  units  than  the  “street  group”  and 
one  of  them,  is  the  “building  group.” 

In  the  buildings  wc  find  scores  of  firms 
from  which  the  newspapers  derive  no 
revenue  whatsoever.  Many  solicitors  do 
not  find  time  to  cortact  this  great  class. 
It  may  require  a  little  over-time  but  tak¬ 
ing  one  building  at  a  time  the  linage 
from  this  one  uncultivated  field  will  total 
a  splendid  gain  in  a  few  months. 

I  he  small  firms,  most  of  them  special¬ 
ists  in  their  lines,  need  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  newspaper  space  more  than  do 
some  of  their  larger  brothers  who  are 
so  situated  that  a  lot  of  business  comes 
without  effort.  To  approach  this  group 
from  the  standpoint  of  real  service  and 
dollar-and-cents  results  will  terminate  in 
much  new  linage.  It  is  easy  to  show  the 
“group”  advertiser  why  and  how  it  pays. 
His  customers  arc  of  the  regular  variety 
and  have  the  habit  of  trading  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  shop,  even  walking  blocks  to  deal 
with  the  •^‘specialist.”  What  advertising 
he  gets  we  all  know  is  good — word-of- 
mouth — but  it  is  so  slow  that  business 
can  not  be  budded  in  a  progressive  man¬ 
ner. 

Following  the  first  broadside  of  the 
“building  group”  the  new  customers  will 
be  noticed  by  ail  advertisers.  They  will 
see  clearly  the  great  value  of  white  space 
for  they  will  not  be  able  to  attribute  the 
“new  faces”  to  transients  as  do  some  of 
the  larger  stores  on  many  occasions. 

Some  buildings  have  the  majority  of 
merchandising  lines  represented  and  in 
cases  of  this  nature  “institutional”  copy 
can  be  sold.  People  like  to  belong  to  ex¬ 
clusive  groups  and  they  like  to  trade 
where  they  believe  they  get  better  service 


and  more  for  their  money  plus  the  "in¬ 
tegrity”  idea.  In  selling  copy  of  this 
nature  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
owner  of  the  building  should  pay  a  fair 
portion  of  the  total  cost.  To  bring  more 
customers  to  his  building  will  eventually 
mean  higher  rents  and  enhanced  valuation 
when  the  time  comes  to  dispose  of  his 
property. 

\Vhere  the  general  lines  of  business 
houses  coincide  it  is  possible  to  stage  a 
bargain  day  or  week. 

A  slogan  contest  for  the  phrase  best 
fitting  the  representative  firms  housed 
under  the  one  roof  would  pay  well. 

The  so-called  ethical  barrier  which  has 
stood  for  many  years  between  the  medi¬ 
cal-dental  professions  and  the  newspaper 
cash  register  is  being  broken  all  over  the 
country.  In  many  cities  it  is  possible  to 
sell  the  professions  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  same  principle  could  be 
applied  in  the  larger  cities  where  many 
of  the  professions  arc  located  in  the  same 
building. 


In  order  to  cash  in  on  "building  group” 
advertising  much  "missionary”  work  may 
be  requir^  in  some  cities  but  it  will  be 
well  worth  the  efforL 


MARKS  50TH  YEAR 

The  Nrw  Haven  (Conn.)  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  celebrated  its  ^h  anniversary,  Jan. 
5,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  masthead 
and  top  of  page  one  of  its  first  issue,  and 
a  story  of  its  50  years  of  existence,  writ¬ 
ten  by  David  Adams  of  the  staff,  known 
as  “The  Old  Timer.”  John  Day  Jackson 
is  publisher. 


CHRISTMAS  BONUS  FOR  STAFF 

The  Carter  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Fort  IVorth  Star-Telegram 
and  Record-Telegram,  rewarded  em¬ 
ployes  with  a  full  week’s  salary  as  a 
Christmas  bonus  this  year.  The  same 
gift  was  presented  last  year. 


THREE  WEEKUES  MERGE 

Merger  of  the  Bay  Shore  (N.  Y.) 
South  Shore  Sentinel,  Amityville  Lo%f 
Island  Sun  and  the  Islip  Press  undtr 
the  ownership  of  the  Suffolk  Consolidated 
Press,  Inc.,  of  Bayshore  was  announced 
Jan.  4,  by  Paul  Bailey,  president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Bailey,  as  active  manager 
of  the  papers,  will  have  associated  with 
him  on  the  b(»rd  of  directors,  W.  Kings- 
land  Macy,  chairman  of  the  Suffolk 
(bounty  Republican  Committee,  whose  re¬ 
cent  acquisition  of  the  Sentinel  and  Press 
made  the  merger  possible. 

CHANGES  CLASSIHED  TYPE 

The  type  size  of  the  Freeport  (\.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Retiew  classified  sectwc 
was  changed  this  week  from  seven-point 
to  fivc-and-a^half  point.  Each  adver¬ 
tisement  is  now  iixlented  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  moved  to  the  two  back 
pages  of  the  paper.  James  E.  .Stiles 
publisher. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Meant  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siaeal 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply 
Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Maas. 


TWIN 


Last  Word  in  Plate  Making 
and  Finishing  Devices 


Produces  largest,  most  perfect  output  a 
plates  per  mi:>utc,  per  dollar,  Mr  foot  of 
working  space.  For  all  ikt 
\  facts  address  Goss  Printii^I 
\Press  Company, New  Yoii 
Chicago  or  San  FcaDcbco. 
jj^  Selling  Agents 


Hoe 

Automatic 
Curved  Plate- 
Trimming 
and  Shaving 
Machine 


A  Machine  that  will  trim,  tail-cut  and  shave  five  or  six  Stereo 
Plates  a  minute  efficiently  and  economically.  Arranged  with 
Motor  Drive  connected  by  a  Silent  Chain.  no.  s 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Clauified  Advertisiiig 
Information 
-RATES 

SITUATIONS  (C««b  with  Order) 
t  Tima  —  M)  per  line 
8  Thnee —  ^  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ceah  with  Order) 

1  TioM  —  .75  per  line 
4  Timee—  .60  per  line 
Count  sfat  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charse  at  same  rata  par  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hjr  frequency  of  in* 
scrtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  Sk  Publisher  reserves  the  risht  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


■fvlnn 


Riddle  West  Prepartias — ■zclaafve  llstincs.  He 
dsmsplBg  pobUclty.  Personal  serrlca  in  erary 
dssl.  Brerythtnt  conBdentisl.  Clyde  H.  Knes, 
IBl  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ws  hsTS  OUants,  ready  to  bay  for  cash,  news¬ 
paper  properties  from  $60,000  to  $6,000,000;  also 
bars  large  ar  small  propartlaa  for  aala.  Louis 
■ddy,  Wrlglcy  Bldg.,  Oblcage;  Met.  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Loa  Aagelaa. 


Aatomebils  .Oolds  Bsehs,  oatabllsbad,  wall 
taown,  np-to-dau,  arailabla  for  $10,000.  Pnb- 
llsbsr  baring  diatrlbotlon  faellltlaa  eoald  handle. 
Rarrla-Dlbble  Company,  11  Weat  4Bad  Strsat, 
Mew  York  City. 


Beiirablo  Erening  Paper,  ezcluslre  fertile  deld, 
splrndld  equipment;  good  organisation;  earning 
handsome  dividends;  initial  itayment  $30,000; 
balance  liberal  terms.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


Nawspapar  FinancinR 


lew  York  City  Linotypar  operating  modem  day 
and  night  plant,  will  Bnance  weekly  or  monthly 
pUDllcation  with  future.  Box  B-78B,  Editor  dt 
Publisher. 


Intarast  For  Sal# 


Per  Bala — Controlling  interest  In  two  year  old 
Rational  Magasina  ia  nnoeenpled  laid,  that 
with  bnslnaas  is  sight  shonld  be  on  paying 
kaala  la  ISn  and  pay  three  for  sue  within 
three  years,  to  semeene  who  ean  work  latelU- 

Ftly,  has  some  vIsIob  and  has  ar  eaa  got 
.000  within  a  reasoaable  time.  Write  P.  B. 
1684  Arcade  Building,  Bt.  Louis,  Me. 


Intarost  Wantad 


IReelal  Retioe 

,  One  who  has  takaa  ma  dews  second  paper 

tmsmlsg  Bald,  where  It  was  $■  percent 

Ind  la  linage  and  within  90  months  made 
Rs  elrenUtloa  grew  49  psreeat  ABC,  Increased 
tdrertlslBg  96  percent  and  gross  receipts  by 
110,000  aaaoally,  desires  oppertaalty  la  larger 
Rldwest  Bald  where  half  ar  contrelUag  In- 
lirsst  may  be  acquired.  In  lata  thirtlea,  18 

Cra  ozpariaoce.  Character,  ability  sad  bank- 
raferaucea.  Bex  B-74T,  Bdltor  and  Pah- 


_  Inveatmunt  OpportunitY 

Bally  Morning  Publication  for  Lawyers,  Real¬ 
tors,  and  Bankers,  where  there  Is  no  other  such 
Roper.  No  competition  because  adranre  annual 
mibaerlpttons,  legal.  Snandal  and  real  estate  ad- 
rerilslng  and  offlrial  ronnectlona  hare  been  se- 
mred,  before  regular  dally  publication,  by  wide 
distribution  of  well  received  advance  issue. 
Rnterprlae  sponsored  and  partially  Bnanced  by 
influential  men  who  know  the  need  for  a  paper 
te  New  Jersey  like  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
and  similar  pnbllratlons.  Newspaper  mao  with 
Business  Manager  experience  and  money  for  part 
or  controlling  Interest  can  write  to  Box  B-80T, 
Bdltor  A  t’nbllBher. 


PhrtBur  Wanted 


Partner  Waatsd  to  taka  over  half  Interest  ia 
only  Oerman  newspaper  In  South.  Prefer  man 
who  onderstaods  something  about  agriculture. 
18,(100  In  cash  necessary,  B-SO0.  Bdltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Nawspapan  for  Sala 


Por  BaU— SUmi-weekly  and  Job  oflhte  in  Wiscon- 
•In  dairy  section.  Nets  96%  on  price  asked. 
Beqnlres  $20,000  cash  to  handle.  B-T6T,  care 
Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


PrintinB _ 

^de  Pfiatan  for  IT  years  eaa  accept  another 
fablieatioa  at  radneud  printing  priten.  Act 
teickly.  B-m,  Bditar  A  PnbUahar. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotiofi 


Thn  World’s  Laigast  dreulatlen  Building  Or. 
gaaisation — The  only  circnlatloa  building  serv¬ 
ice  la  Newspapardom  famishing  pnhllsbara’ 
aBdavlts  of  the  exact  rcaults  of  its  ovary 
campaign.  Tha  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 

Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. _ 

The  W.  E  KaadaU  Oampaay,  104  N.  Bailey 
avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. — Superior  Circulation 
Builders — Craatore  and  sola  owners  of  the 

Kendall  Plan. _ 

Oiroalatioa  Buildors  —  Blair  A  Austin,  IBIS 
Perktomen  avenue,  Reading,  Penn.  Origlaatara 

of  Saleamanshlp  Club  Campalgna. _ 

Oirenlation — When  qnlck,  additional  elrcnlatten 
coverago  bocomas  nacosaary,  remambar  that  oar 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is 
your  proof  against  experlmonting.  Write  or 
wire.  O'DMI  Circulation  Service  Bureau,  Bell 

Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 

Recent  Drivsa  net  4,000  to  16,000  new  subacrib- 
era.  Weeklies  and  dallies.  Former  publisher, 
understands  publishers'  problems.  Hudson  De 
Priest,  Suita  8,  147  B.  80th  St..  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HaIp  WAMted 


Circulation  Manager — Young  man,  26  to  30.  who 
baa  had  successful  experience  building  city  cir. 
oulatlon  through  carrier  organisation,  wanted  by 
a  Publisher  In  a  sonthera  city  of  M.OOO  popu¬ 
lation.  Write  Box  B  803,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
giving  detailed  experience  and  references.  Also 
present  salary. _ 

Editorial  Help  Wanted  by  leading  association 
monthly  (Chicago) ;  young  man  experienced  In 
layout,  pictorial  work,  captions  and  literary 
editing.  Good  proHpe<'ts.  State  age  and  salary 
expected.  The  Rotarlan,  211  West  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago. _ 

Editorial  Writer  and  Managing  Editor  wanted. 
Daily  afternoon,  14,000,  Republican,  Indiana. 
Send  biography  and  samples  of  work.  Very  at¬ 
tractive  manufacturing  city,  60,000.  B-790, 

Etlltnr  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  wanted  on  successful  dally 
newspaper  In  small  city.  Modern  and  complete 
equipment,  ra|>able  stalT.  Oive  full  Informatbm 
Iq  first  letter.  Address  B-798,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promoter--Toung  man,  experienced  In  circula¬ 
tion,  newsstands,  newsboy  routes,  etc.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  aggressively  the  growth  of  a  leading  sub¬ 
urban  weekly.  Ills  work  would  Include  not  only 
circulation  but  all  other  metbo<la  to  boost  al¬ 
ready  exceptional  weekly  In  minds  of  diverse 
and  rapidly  growing  community.  Reply  In  de¬ 
tail  to  Box  B'797,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SittMtiABa 


Advertising— Display  solicitor  and  copy  writer. 
Record  proven  results.  Excellent  references. 
Age  26,  married.  B-7(18.  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising — I  want  a  tough  Job  in  tbe  adver¬ 
tising  or  publishing  field;  one  requiring  a  cap¬ 
able  and  dependable  man.  I  am  24,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  have  had  over  A  years'  experience  and 
like  hard  work.  B-788.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Balssman  or  advertising  manager 
position  on  daily  paper.  Three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Missouri  University  Journalism  graduate. 
Twenty-fire  years  old.  Married.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Houtbern  state.  Now  employed. 
Robert  L.  Speer,  News-Herald,  Marshfield,  WIs. 
consln. 


Advertising  Manager,  mid -west  dally,  desires 
new  connections.  Address  B-799,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Business  Manager  or  publisher's  assistant  open 
for  engagement.  Twelve  years’  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  editorial,  local  advertising,  and  national 
advertising;  also  representative  experience. 
B-795,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Oirenlation  Manager  with  16  yearn'  nucceesfnl 
experience,  wants  place  with  newspaper,  ten  to 
forty  thousand  circulation.  West  preferred. 
Address  B-768,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Olroulatioa  Manager  —  Bight  years'  experience, 
now  employed,  desires  change.  Beferencss. 
Will  buy  circulation,  or  work  on  salary  and 
commission.  Q.  W.  Hoifer,  Bmyma,  Qa. _ 

Circnlatloa  Managar,  fifteen  ysars’  experience, 
wants  to  connect  with  newspaper  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  circulation.  West  preferred.  B-792, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Circulation  Manager,  young,  married,  capable, 
desires  to  coromnnlcate  with  publisher  who 
wants  steady  progress  ou  a  sound  business 
basis.  Past  record  will  stand  close  Investiga¬ 
tion.  Best  of  references.  B-796,  Edlttw  A  Pub- 
llsher. 

Circnlatloa  Manager  —  Young  married  man  de¬ 
sires  counectlon  with  a  progressive  evening 
newspaper.  Has  successful  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  Increase;  thorougbly  trained  ia  all  pbasea 
of  circulation  work;  cHy,  suburban,  and  country 
promotion;  newsdealers’  promotion,  mail  snl^ 
scription  and  Independent  boy  carriers.  Member 
of  I.  0.  M.  A.  B-806.  Bdltor  A  Pnbllsber. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SitaAtioiu  Wuted 


City  Circulation  Manager,  employed,  desires 
circulation  managership  of  paper  up  to  20.000, 
or  will  act  as  city  circulation  manager  of  paiier 
up  to  60,000.  Age  28,  married.  Endorsement 
from  present  employer,  who  regrets  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  offers  no  opportunity  for  further  ad¬ 
vancement.  B'806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Excellent  record  on  one  of 
America's  greatest  classified  carriers,  now  hap¬ 
pily  situated  In  another  branch  of  newspaper 
work,  will  consider  re-entering  classified.  Pre¬ 
vious  experience  In  Ix>cal  and  NatlonI  Display 
on  1st  and  2nd  newspaiiers.  B-791,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Copyrsader  and  telegraph  editor,  with  metropol¬ 
itan  experience,  desires  change.  B-8(H,  E<Iltor 
A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man,  telegraph  editor,  make-up,  etc.,  first 
class  experience,  wants  position  on  Bonthern 
afternoon  dally.  B-8U8,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  now  in  advertising  work,  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn  as  mansging  editor  In  190.000  city  or 
under.  Age  31.  B-80C,  E<Iltor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Managing  Editor — Now  directing  news; 
17  years'  experleni'e;  lour  as  editor;  desires 
editorial  writing  or  managing  editorship;  40; 
married.  R-800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Exscutivs  —  Position  as  news,  city, 
managing  editor,  offering  opi>urtunlty  for  enter¬ 
prise  and  Initiative,  sought  by  news  editor,  29; 
11  years'  experience.  Including  New  York;  ex¬ 
pert  in  making  live  local  newspaper;  college 
graduate.  B-762,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  and  Feature  Writer  —  Experienced 
young  man  desires  position  In  Metropolitan  area 
with  weekly  or  dally.  Opportunity  rather  than 
salary  objective.  B-776,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — On  midwest  afternoon  dally. 
26.000  to  60,000  circulation;  have  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  0,000-clrculatlon  dally  for  three 
years:  30  years  old;  employed  continuously  IS 
years  In  editorial  departments  of  dallies;  sight 
years  metropolitan  experience,  including  city 
desk;  coversd  two  national  political  cooventlona, 
six  sessions  of  state  legislatures,  two  state 
political  campaigns;  now  write  editorials  and 
supervise  news  and  makeup;  desire  permanent 
lo<'atlon  In  city  of  60,000  to  200,000.  B-76S, 

Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


New  York  City  Olronlation  Manager  seeks  posl- 
tion.  Available  Immediately.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  B-779,  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


Publisher  desires  contact  with  business  men 
who  need  a  Community  Paper  for  their  section. 
B-76.6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rsporter  —  Twenty-five,  available  Immediately. 
Beven  years  on  small  city  dallies.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Now  employed.  B-704.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  * 


Reporter,  7  years'  experience,  Sertpps-Howard 
lAP).  On  sports,  features,  desk,  Sunday  editor. 
Employed.  Wishes  change  to  east  or  south. 
B-794,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy 

Talks 

Consider  your 
Copy  carefully  be¬ 
cause  it  must  inter- 
est  a  prospective 
employer  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  will 
grant  you  an  inter¬ 
view  which  means 
the  opportunity  to 
sell  your  services. 


Classified  Service 

E^tor  &  Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


SituAtiona  Wanted 


Wanted  Position  by  young  woman  newspaper 
worker  with  two  years’  experience  on  afternoon 
piipcr.  Highly  recommended  by  present  em¬ 
ployer  who  believes  ehr  qnallfie<l  and  trust 
worthy.  21  years  old.  High  school  graduate 
7^vo  years  In  college.  Address  M4ss  Mary 
Spargo,  Evening  Banner,  Bennington,  Vermont 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 

For  Bala — One  Combination  Saw  and  Trlmmor. 
Mllct  Machinery  Co.,  94  West  23rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Goat 

Preia,  6  deck,  aingle  width  with  extra 

cylinder  on  top  for  color.  Cut-off  23Vk*.  Uses 
•ft"  plates.  Plate  cylinder  with  plate  on  meas¬ 
ures  16*  over  all.  Blanket  cylinder  cut  Is  t^i" 
rubber  and  fg"  blanket.  This  press  prints  7  or 
8  columns  and  Is  complete  with  Cntler  hammer 
niitomatlc  control  equipment,  with  large  motor 
of  .60  H.  r.  B-774,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Hoe  Web  Press  with  steree  equipment,  lino¬ 
types,  motor,  proof  presses,  type,  etc.,  of  a 
daily  paper,  for  sale.  Bargains!  B.  8.,  187 
East  Broadway.  New  York. _ _ 

Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Rtitebsrs, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar- 
anteetl  machines  et  bargain  prices.  Easy  tsrms. 
Hoffman  Type  *  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  18th 
Street.  New  York  City, _ _ 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Milas  Machinery  Co.,  84  West 
'23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  _ 

Osod  Seas  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Ooae  Printing  Press  Co..  US 
South  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Metal  Base  for  stereotyping  forms  wanted.  The 
Freeholder,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


WE  BUY  NfWSPAPfItS  fOR  CLIENTS 
WL  SILL  NEWSPAPERS  fOR  CLIENTS 

We  alee  epecialiae  ia  appvaisab 
and  coaeolidatioae. 

And  we  always  try  to  oondust  our  oUants’ 
buslnaos  without  publMty, 

Book  af  ns  is  a  reoosd  ef  18  years  ef 
servloo  te  satisfied  onstomam. 

Writs  ear  nearast  OBoe,  ar  batter  yet, 
oall  la  person  If  possible, 

HARWELL  &  ROCKWELL 

Consar  BoUding  TInasa  Building 

Bimaiaghani,  Ala.  New  York  Qty 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought)  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confideodal 

PALMER)  DEWITT  Sc 
PALMER 

Bnalnasa  Bstabllahad  la  1888 

350  Madboa  Ava.  Natr  York 

Pnolfie  Ooast  Bapfaeantattvei 
M.  0.  Maare.  888  Barth  Bavariy  Drlen, 
Beverly  MlUs.  Cnllf. 


IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

VUE  HAVE  diseorarad  a  faw 
^  raid  nawspapar  propoaitioiia 
in  tha  rich  and  Browinf  Piad- 
mont  aona  of  tha  Carolinas. 
Kara  opportunitiaa  in  both  dal* 
lias  and  waakllaa,  soma  ef  thaan  ra* 
quirlng  quick  action.  Kindly  adrlao 
ns  to  enpitnj  avniinbla.  Fionas  nd- 
dreos  our  Utchflold.  HI.,  otBco. 
Spoclal  offer  of  only  daUy  fan  sayoa 
couBtioo  and  coTsm  ono  of  rieliant 
tonitorlaa  ia  North  Carolina.  Orar 
$1,800,000  pay  roll  and  aaat  af  tsra 
catlsgaa.  Fries  only  $8KOOOt  asmaro 
bivtag  larger  proparty- 

Frap.  Na.  1818a. 

Tkff  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agwncy 

UtafcBald.  m. 
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One  Dollar  will  1 

be  paid  for  each  j 

idea  published.  | 

Send  clipping  | 

for  payment.  1 

- 11 

A  TEXAS  paper,  co-operating  with 
radio  dealers  is  sponsoring  a  novel, 
as  well  as  profitable  idea  finding  out  who 
is  the  best  amateur  radio  enthusiast  in 
the  city.  Try  this  plan  with  your  dealers. 
Offer  cash  prizes  or  radio  equipment  to 
the  ones  who  get  the  greatest  distance 
and  largest  number  of  stations  in  a  night, 
or  designate  a  certain  night  as  radio 
night.  A  paper  should  sell  se\eral  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  on  this  basis. — R. 

D.  J. 


This  is  an  age  of  bri^e.  Have  a  full 
page  devoted  to  advertisements  that  tie 
into  this  game  of  the  nation, — bridge 
sandwiches  of  the  restaurant  or  caterer, 
bridge  trays  and  tables  of  furniture 
stores,  the  “bridge  brick”  in  some  cities 
turned  out  by  ice-cream  makers,  and 
especially  bridge  shops  and  stationery  and 
jewelry  stores  selling  bridge  prizes,  tallies, 
etc. — C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  - 

A  page  advertisement  or  series  of 
snullcr  advertisements  may  be  sold  at 
this  time  of  year  to  accountants  and  in¬ 
come  tax  specialists.  These  ads  may  be 
centered  around  a  few  general  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  income  tax  requirements 
which  affect  firms  and  corporations  who 
will  employ  specialists  to  prcjjarc  their 
returns  for  them. — R.  W.  J. 


The  slogan  “Mother  Knows  Best”  was 
used  as  the  keynote  for  a  double  truck  in 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Tribtme  recently, 
with  a  dozen  firms  using  space.  £a^ 
advertisement  contained  a  reference  to  the 
slogan,  such  as  “Mother  Knows  Best 
Furs,”  and  “Selected  by  Mothers  and 
Wives  Who  Know  Best.”  Fifty  theater 
tickets  were  given  to  persons  counting 
the  number  of  times  Mother,  Knows,  and 
Best  appeared  in  the  ad  and  also  giving 
a  clever  catch  line  using  these  words. — 
L.  G.  M. 


The  Pittsfield,  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  issues  a  four-page  supplement 
each  Wednesday,  containing  full  reports 
of  the  week’s  most  interesting  news,  local, 
county,  state  and  national.  The  articles 
arc  designated  as  to  the  particular  day’s 
issue  from  which  they  are  reprinted.  The 
sui^ement  as  an  added  attraction  is 
designed  to  stimulate  the  subscription  list 
among  students  away  from  home  and 
vacationists. — R.  W.  Lee. 


One  New  England  newspaper  recently 
secured  half  a  page  from  taxicab  services, 
garages,  and  service  stations  in  that  city, 
running  them  as  two  column,  one  inch 
ids  under  the  general  heading  of  “Tele¬ 
phone  Numbers  You  Should  Know,” 
Service  When  It’s  Most  Needed,  etc. — D. 


1^'  . -  ■  . 

One  Dollar  will  | 

HUNCHES 

be  paid  for  each  I 
idea  published.  | 
Send  clipping  | 

b  . . 

for  payment.  | 

'T’HE  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle  recently  ran 
a  front  page  column  headed,  “When 
I  was  21”  which  caused  much  interest 
and  amusement  with  the  old-timers,  as 
well  as  the  younger  people.  Fifty  per¬ 
sons  were  interviewed,  and  one  interview 
wras  used  daily.  Send  a  reporter  out  on 
this  assignment  and  sec  what  some  of  the 
prosperous  business  men  were  doing  when 
they  were  21. — R.  D.  J. 


A  popular  new  feature  in  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  is  the  printing  of 
caricatures  of  several  prominent  (Thicago 
men,  under  the  heading,  “Many  Happy 
Returns  of  the  Day !”,  and  imdep  the  pict¬ 
ures  short  biograi^ical  sketches  of  those 
pictured,  with  also  a  short  astrological 
report  concerning  people  bom  on  that 
day.  Usually  a  short  list  of  Chicagoans 
not  pictured,  who  also  have  their  birth¬ 
days  on  that  day,  is  appended. — Everett 
M.  Strangeman. 


The  Fremont  (O.)  Daily  Messenger 
is  having  great  success  with  a  series  of 
pictures  of  old  houses  and  buildings  of 
the  city,  dug  up  from  the  morgue.  These 
are  run  with  fanciful  and  imaginary 
stories  and  readers  invited  to  identify  the 


Newspaper  Engineering 

^  An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
H  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  BnOdints, 

Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


places  uid  give  details  of  the  families 
and  business  which  occupied  them.  Much 
excellent  material  for  future  feature 
stories  has  been  unearthed  and  the  idea 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interested 
and  favorable  comment. — R.  A.  Patton. 


In  nearly  every  city  of  any  size  there 
are  one  or  more  boxers  or  retired  boxers 
of  more  than  local  fame.  Why  not  get 
together  a  series  of  articles  giving  the 
fighter  a  byline  in  which  he  describes 
“My  Best  Battle’’  or  some  similar  title? 
— G.  S.,  Dayton. 


It  has  finally  been  decided  that  the 
girls  at  Vassar  (College  who  laugh  the 
least  have  the  brightest  minds.  ^  the 
educators  and  psychologists  in  your  com¬ 
munity  agree  with  this  new  theory.  Let 
one  of  your  reporters  dig  around  a  bit 


We  eell  newtpapert 

SERIALS 

that  sen  newsiMpers 

"DAPHNE”  bjr  Hazel  Livinzston 
“DELUCE”  by  S.  Fowler  Wrizbt 
"AUAS  THE  SPOOK”  by  Winifred 
Van  Duzer 

"HALF-WIVES”  by  Winifred  Van 
Duzer 

"CRIME  IN  THE  CRYPT”  by 
Carolyn  Wells 

"BROADWAY  LOVE”  by  Tbomaz 
Edgelow 

"LOVE’S  ECSTASY”  by  May  Cbriztie 
"MUSSOLINI— Man  of  Destiny” 
by  Vittorio  Do  Feori 
’THE  NEWPORT  GIRL”  by  Gilbert 
Rocera 

Anti  other  aaaured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

NBW  TOBK  CITT 


and  get  the  theories  of  the  laymen  on 
this  subject  to  balance  those  of  the  “ex¬ 
perts.” — D. 

Neighbors,  especially  in  the  suburbs 
and  h^e-owning  sections  of  cities,  make 
or  break  a  neighborhood.  Interview  one 
or  two  persons  in  each  of  your  local 
residentiaJ  sections  on  the  “value  of  good 
neighbors.”  'This  theme  built  on  pua- 
graphic  interviews  from  the  various 
nei^borhoods  has  greater  possibilities 
than  a  good  sermon.-^.  M.  L. 


The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  recently  ran 
a  first  person  feature  story  depicting  the 
adventures  of  a  dog  in  the  city  pound. 
The  story  carried  an  unusual  appeal  both 
because  of  the  unique  composition  and  the 
fact  of  the  average  person’s  love  of  pets. 
— R.  W.  J. 

)  - 

Color  can  be  put  into  a  story  dealing 
with  the  passing  observance  of  Chinese 
New  Year’s  on  Feb.  10,  since  modem 
Chinese  mark  Jan.  1,  instead  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  date.  A  r^rter  can  be  sent  to 
talk  to  a  modem  Chinese  leader.  'This 
was  done  by  Harry  Moses,  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Record-Telegram,  and 
a  story  with  a  kick  was  o^in^ — 
R.  L.  K. 


Somewhere  there  is  an  “Inquiring  Re¬ 
porter”  who  is  going  to  give  leading  and 
other  adult  citizens  a  few  days’  rest.  He 
is  going  to  concentrate  on  bc^s  and  girls. 
The  result  is  goii^  to  be  some  unusual 
interviews  that  will  be  mighty  refresh¬ 
ing.— H.  J.  A. 

Memphu  Press-Scimitar  is  conducting 
M  investigation  of  the  city  schools  by 
its  Mr.  Fix-It,  who  visits  one  school  each 
day  and  in  an  article  suggests  improve¬ 
ments,  tejls  what  children  and  teachers 
most  desire,  and  discusses  efficiency  of 
each  school.  This  is  the  second  investi¬ 
gation  conducted  by  this  paper  in  three 
years.  Many  improvements  and  the 
building  of  a  new  technical  high  school 
resulted. — C.  E.  F. 


PLAN  MEXICAN  TOUR 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  special 
tour  of  Mexico  over  the  route  of  the 
Doniphan  expedition  of  the  Mexican 
War,  in  which  150  newspaper  men  from 
the  United  States  are  expected  to  take 
part,  the  latter  part  of  diis  month.  Omar 
D.  Gray,  of  Sturgis,  Mo.,  secretary  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  The  tour  will 
take  21  days  and  will  be  made  on  a 
spMial  train.  Mexico  Qty  and  other 
points  of  interest  will  be  visited. 


DROPS  DATEUNES 

The  Portland,  (Me.)  Evening  News  is 
one  of  the  latest  newsjpapers  to  join  the 
group  which  has  abolish^  datelines  on 
stories.  The  stories  start  with  the  town 
or  city  of  origin,  and  omit  the  date. 


Read  Editor  &  Pubushek  for  the  news 
of  the  publishing  and  advertising  fields. 


“Today's  News  Today” 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  newa- 
papers  everywhere 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

SEVEN  COMIC  FEATURES 

that  are  unbeatable 

Strips 

THE  LAMBKINS  by  w.i.h 

Great  Family  Humor 

THE  WOWS  by  Zere 

Nothing  else  like  it 
CUOQLES  by  Forbell 

An  American  Flapper  at 

King  Arthur's  Court 

Panels 

D^W  KEY  O.  T.  Two  Columnt 

DINAH  SAYS  One  Column 

SHAMROCKS  One  Column 

Letter  Press 

TOM  SIMS’  LAUGHLINES 

The  beet  Humorous  Column  in 
America 

For  term*  wire  or  write 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenigsberg.  Praa. 

1650  Broadaray,  Naw  York  City 

A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 
DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Aasi  Tribum  TM  MsSIsso  Omoast 

Botm  Newi-SepiMiean  Ims  Oty  Prui  CtttsB 
BurUnctao  flaaUa  KmAiA  Oats  City 

Burllnstoo  Hswk-^rt  IfanhaUtowa  Tlnts- 

Otdir  kipldi  OtatU  BspubUcu 

OentcrrUlt  Isvcflsn  S  Matse  City  Olsbt- 

Cltlaee  Oaatts  A  Tlnss 

CUntan  HerzM  HansUne  Jsaraal  S 

Osnedl  Bltft  Nse-  Ntvt-Tilbam 

pareU  Ochrsln  Bstistsr 

Dtstayart  Dmitrit  A  ikkslsna  Htrsid 

LaaiAr  Ottunvs  OmsIw 

DHunyart  Tina  Slsoi  City  laaiizl 

DiSmzv  Ttksnpb-  Sian  City  Trnuai 

HaraU  WiAiinstaa  liaiial 

Part  Ds^  MawnrT  Vatrrisa  Caalar 

A  ChrsDlela  Watarlss  Trlbaes 

One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consnmars. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-H award  Newspaper 
National  Advertising 
Department 

250  Psrk  Avenne,  New  York  City 
Vew  Tork  Cklosgo  Sstroit  Atlsats 
San  rrsaoitoa  Lss  Angslst  Isattls 
PortUad  PUladolplils 

DO  YOU  NEED 

A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  jroa  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  O.  Ear  hart.  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  ChL  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 

Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  12,  1929 


The  Evening  World  Achieves 
Largest  Advertising  Lineage 
In  Its  History! 

D  URING  the  year  1928,  THE  EVENING  WORLD 
carried  9,949,470  lines  of  advertising,  the  largest 
annual  volume  ever  printed  in  its  41  years’  history. 

This  represented  a  gain  of  62,432  lines  over  the 
preceding  twelve  months’  period — in  itself  a  mark  of 
vigor  and  progression. 

I 

The  Evening  World  is  the  only  New  York 
paper,  morning  or  evening,  that  regularly  carries  the 
advertising  of  all  of  the  city’s  sixteen  Department 
Stores,  a  tribute  to  its  productiveness  by  the  most 
important  group  of  merchants  in  America. 
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